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MAN'S IMMORTALITY. 

A FRAGMENT. 

Thb bope of a future life seems to be countenanced by our worthL. 
tit conceptions of the attributes of Deity in connection with the 
nature and state of man. There is a foundation laid in the principles 
«f the human constituti<m for a progressire and unlimited improye- 
■ent in knowledge, piety, virtue and happiness. Some of the powers 
ef the human soul hare no objects in the present life on which they 
can operate, or that are fitted fully to develope the mental capacity 
and moral affections. Indeed, the exact accommodation of the con- 
ation of the inferior animals to their instincts and sensitive powers 
afiords a contrast to the unsuitableness of the present world to man's 
imtellectual faculties, to his capadties of enjo3rment and to the ideas of 
kftppiness and perfection he is able to form. But as the analogy of 
ike world of mind must be in consistency with that of materisu na- 
ture, in all the parts and processes of which God has established an 
«Kact correspondence between means and ends, — man must be design- 
* for a more exalted state, whose society and scenes and subjects of 
ntemplation, whose occurrences and modes of mental Exercise and 
joyment shall commensurably correspond to all the elements of his 
Irigli and noble nature. In short, the acknowledged wisdom of the 
JDeity involves the conclusion, that, as the acorn becomes an oak which 
^Ktends its mighty arms through the ait*, spreading majestically its 
Mxuriant foliage and beautiful branches, to adorn t£e forest; so the 
capacious aspiring mind of man shall, under the genial rays of the 
•■n of heaven, yet ripen and bloom and flourish in unfading fresh. 
ntas and undecaying vigour. 

The doctrine of man's future existence follows also from the Di- 
vine Benevolence. For as there is no reason for annihilating a crea- 
ture, capaUe of interminable improvement ; so for the same reason 
Aat the Supreme Being gave, he will ever contmue human existence. 
Jh the present life evil princi[^es are in very considerable operation. 
Xbe harvest is precarious, and must be prepared with labour and cost 
aad care; — ^weeds spring up of themselves and flourish and seed, 
whatever may be the season of the year. Disease, vice, folly and mad- 
aess are contagious ; while health and understanding are iocommuni- 
mble, and wisdom and virtue hardly to be communicated. And a 
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2 MAN'S IMMORTALITY— A FRAGMENT. 

poor mortal — after travelling his round of the dark and daagerous 
wilderness of life, fiiU of care and toil and distress^ — ^finishes the tra. 
gical and fated excursion by falling a powerless victim to the inexou 
rable heralds of the King of Terrors ; and who can tell the amoont of 
suffering involved in that juncture^ when the soul shrinks back on 
herself in horror, and becomes convulsed through all her sensibilities 
of emotion in the immediate prospect of the final stroke that is to 
se^^r the spirit from its tenement of clay, and break the social bonds 
that united its warmest sympathies and affections to life ! Sometimes 
is there to be found nothing either in his life or as the precursor of his 
death, but corporeal torture and mental gloom or distraction ] Such 
indeed is an exception to the general experience, in which comfort and 
peace do evidently predominate. The goodness of God is legibly in- 
scribed on nature's systematic arrangements, the obfeci in all of which 
we see to be a useful and beneficial object Hence directly the con. 
elusion, that the Divine benevolence, because not fully displayed in 
this world, will be fully displayed in another. Nor is the exis- 
tence of partial evil inconsistent with any of the principles acted 
on in the general economy. The Deity carries forward his plans of 
moral government in accordance with the analogy of the mode 
of his operations in the external world, all of which are regulated 
by a law of progression, and not of simultaneous perfection of 
accomplishment. Moreover, the moral system is comprehensive 
of what respects all human nature, and not merely a part of 
it. It includes man's moral character and state as well as his sensi- 
tive. Virtuous qualities are no less necessary to the enjoyment of 
that happiness of which the mind is susceptible, than they are, from 
their own nature, agreeable to the Divine Being, and conrormable to 
the eternal and immutable moral obligations of the rational universe. 
To promote moral excellence and merit is, and must therefore be, the 
principal end of the Divine administration in human affairs. But 
without evils, where had been scope and sphere for those virtues 
which fiow from the operation of the noblest principles of the heart 
and the mind's most respectable attributes, which have all manifest 
reference to dangers man is destined to encounter, and distresses he is 
appointed to bear ? Where, without evils, had been resignation and 
patience — ^where had been fortitude and humanity, which all suppose 
a state wherein sufferings are to be endured in our own case or re- 
lieved in the case of others ? In short, circumstances of temporal evil 
are the direct and natural means of moral good. But hence another 
argument for future existence. For the acknowledged goodness of 
the Deity involves the certainty that he would not have constituted a 
world overspread so much with evil, had not the moral purposes, na. 
turally promoted by occasion of that evil, been connected with, as a 
necessary preparation for, a future state of happiness and virtue. The 
positive amount oi religious and moral enjoyment, directly or indirect, 
ly arising from the possession of moral excellence, does frequently 
neither exceed nor even equal the degree of pain, inflicted as discipline 
necessary to produce that excellence. But a good being would not 
subject his creatures to such discipline, if it was not to be followed in 
another life with the enjoyment of greater good than the degree of 
experienced evil. Aijd for such enjoyment, such evil> being prodiac- 
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Hve of moral exoeDenoe^ is a necessary preparation. And this condu- 
aton is the more evident from the consideration of those sufferings 
which commonly pnt a period to human existence, and, of course^ to 
man's capacity of any moral enjoyment in the present life. The im- 
provement produced by this final course, thererore, points directly to 
a future state of compensation, to which, as to a common centre, 
ererj Tolition and suffering and action in the probationary sphere of 
human life finally terminates. 

Another argument that reason offers on this subject arises from the 
Divine Justice. There exists a partial discordance between our mo- 
ral judgments and feelings, and the course of human affairs. Things 
are not generally regulated according to tiiose principles of equity 
which our Creator has formed us to love and approve, and all oppoaed 
to which is therefore opposed to his character and will. How often 
do we see a royal villain sway a seeptre of tvranny and cruel oppres- 
sion, while integrity by his sentence is doomed to pine in chains, or by 
his dire inflictions to writhe in agony ! — The attempt to stop the in- 
roads of pestilential corruption of manners, and unnallowed maxims 
and pursuits, is often only to incur the vengeance of wicked men as 
the consequence of such worthy exertion. In short, danger aod die. 
tress, persecution and pain do frequently accompany or follow unbend- 
ing ^fecimon and inflexible resolution and effort in the cause of right. 
How often, too, is a good man seen to suffer in life, in consequence of 
cherishing those tender and generous emotions which are the grace 
and bonour of the human heart and character ; while selfishness and 
injustice and general malevolence pursue their execrable course, 
blooming and flourishing in all the gay glory of pride and prosperity, 
till the King of Terrors cries — Haiti — to their march 1 — iiow, were 
diis state of things absolutely final, God's Providence could not be 
justified, nor his character admit of vindication. Reason would then 
have just cause to rise up in murmuring against its Author, and cry 
to him in sighs,*-*-' Thou hast deceived me.' Sut when the case is 
altered, that alters the case. For as God must be consistent with hinr. 
self, and as he has formed our moral nature to approve of virtue ar.d 
disapprove of vice, he himself must for ever love the one moral qua- 
lity and disapprove of the other. But the approbation or disapproba- 
tion of a just and almighty Being must, at one time or another, pro- 
duce its natural effect ; while to Him, who scans all successive dura- 
tion in the boundlessness and immensity of his all-comprehensive mind^ 
time is nothing ; nor does the delay of his judicial manifestations at 
all change the nature of what is necessarily opposed to his holiness. 
It remains^ therefore, for the sequel of that plan of moral administra- 
tion we see in some measure going on, the object of the general laws 
of which is the reward of virtue and the punishment of vice — to ex- 
hibit sQch moral retribution in p. direct and uniform connection with 
good and bad qualities and acts. Indeed our own moral constitution, 
joined to our conclusions respecting the perfections of God, afford us 
the strongest intimations that such a system of retribution will be 
more fully unfolded in some subsequent stage of our being. Then, 
but not tul then, will there appear in the moral world the same order 
and beauty we admire in the natural,— constituted, as both have been, 
according to the sublime conceptions of infinite and eternal reason. 
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The clouds and darkness that at present envdope the throne of God; 
once dissipated and dispersed hj the celestial rays, all will appear har- 
mony and glory that seems now the rererse; and instead of the w<hu 
der that in a good world of an infinitely wise and beneficent God there 
should proTail so great an amount of evil and confusion and derange, 
ment — ^instead of the corresponding depression and pain and horror 
and disgust that particular scenes are fitted to produce in the sensiUe 
mind and susceptible hearty all shall finally xraect a lustre that will 
strike every power of the soul with admiration and joy. Thus there 
is just as much connection between virtue and happiness^ and between 
vice and misery^ as to indicate, that the former is in conformity to the 
Divine will and the other not. But, at the same time^ the coonepikioB 
between the two is made so irregular and limited and partial as to inu 
ply, that the present state was not intended to be final, but introduc 
tory to another where every action shall appear in its true nature, aud 
be attended with its just effects. In short, God's government ^ the 
world by general laws has ultimate reference to a final judgment of all 
men, according to their works. It is observaUe also, that the Divine 
government is so comprehensive in its arrangements as that some of 
the bad qualities of human character present the occasions for the 
exercise of corresponding excellencies, and without which, such excel- 
lencies could not exist. With respect to the Divine Being — as his 
modified benevolence, which we call msrvy, could never have, had scope 
for its operation, had man not incurred guilt by disobedience, soi, as 
respects human beings, the moral culpability of one moral agent in- 
flicting wrongs on another is necessary to the existence and display 
of Jorgiveness on the part of that other. And it is obvious that the 
natural effect of the present imperfectly conducted plan of moral go. 
vemmeut is — ^to give to moral action all that disinterestedness of 
motive which is its noUest element. 

A future life may be inferred determinately from another view of 
the Divine Justice in its relation to the state of man as a creature and 
to his rights as a subject of the moral government of God. For as the 
wUl of God was the absolute and arbitrary cause of every man's exis. 
tence ; so the principle of equity essential to the character and admi- 
nistration of Deity originates an obligation upon the Creator which 
coincides with the rights of his creatures that their being should not 
eventually prove to them a curse, but by his affording them a prepon- 
derance of happiness, that the Author of their nature should 
eventually and upon the whole render it a blessing to them.- 

This grand and definite conclusion is directly involved also in the 
Divine Benevolence. And there is the presumptive proof which arises 
from the analogy of the material world, in some parts of which the 
most complete and systematic order may be traced, of which our views 
become always the more satisfactory, the wid^ our knowledge ex- 
tends. It is the supposition of a future life that alone can furnish a 
key to the disorders of the moral world, and without it, some of the 
most striking phenomena of human life must appear for ever inexpli- 
cable. And is not the universal consent of all nature's rational off- 
spring an indication of an immortality of human existence ? for is not 
such consentient voice rationally to be regarded as the echo of the 
voice of nature's God ? 
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And with respect to our epiritoal system beinff so intimately oc«u 
nected with our material oi|[ani2ati<m as to render the existence of 
the one apparently impossible on the dissolution of the other, reason 
can oflfer presumptiye proof that such an apprehension is without 
ground. Matter and mind are in thdir own nature essentially difler. 
ent. And not only does there appear no necessity that the mind 
should cease by the death of the body; but when we reflect on the 
difference between the operations of the former and the qualities of 
the latter, it seems much more wonderful that the two substances 
should be so intimately united as we find them to be, than to suppose 
that the former may exist iua conscioos and intelligent state when 
separated from the latter. And if not a particle of matter is annihi- 
labk ; but if changed or reduced in its form and qualities by human 
art, it still continues to exist in some state or place ; why should we 
suppose that mind, the most important existence in nature, should be 
blotted out dean from the universe of being ? Rather why are we 
not entitled to conclude that it will be preserved by its Author, amid 
the wreck of all besides? 

Thus does reason conclude respecting itself, that it will never be 
destroyed, but be continually approximating nearer and nearer to the 
great Spirit of the world, who has made man ^*an image ofhig own 
eiemiiy!' But great as is the importance of reason in discovering 
the protfoMity of a future life ana in rendering man JU for such a 
progressive and interminable career of advancement; yet it evidently 
requires the express warrant of God to entitle him to expect it with 
confident assurance ; for the hopes and reasonings on this subject are 
a p pare nc y destroyed by the demonstrations of sense. When yre con- 
sult the analogy of nature, how strangely do we feel ourselves per. 
plexed ! Every thing in this system seems to have been formed only 
for de^. The flowers of the field wither. The trees of the forest 
fidl. The inferior animals die^ Man iqypears to share their fate, and 
to become the victim of mortality as to* his whole compound nature ; 
for how great soever the presumptive evidence for the separate and 
independent existence of the soul, the arguments are not of a kind 
that irresistibly force the conviction of his immortality, or completely 
silence the objections and indications that are un&vourable to hope. 
The foculties of the mind seem to be dependent on the state of uie 
body. They grow with its erowth, strengthen with its strength, and 
become apparently enfeebled by its weakness. The pulse stops, the 
breath departs, and the spirit seems to be for ever extinguished. How 
necessary, then, a light from heaven to direct doubtmg reason and 
aflbrd it certainty on a matter of such supreme importance ! Such 
light beams from the revelation of the Messiah, — confirmed and, so 
far as the case admitted, exhibited and exemplified in kind by his re- 
surrection from the dead. When we eontemplate< the tomb of nature, 
there is '' darkness visibUT indeed, and deep and silent and fearful 
gloom. When we listen to the yoice of Jesus, echoing his Father^s 
decrees, and then turn to his mirades, and then see his sepulchre ; 
we behold the path of Immortality in undouded radiance. 

AbiwicL J' S. H. 
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STANZAS. 

8he bloom'd on earth as bright and brief 

As violets in spring, 
When birds that wake beneath their leaf^ 

At eve their reqniem sing: 
But feelings as of youth intense 

From opening bosoms starts 
Warm'd into life by innocence. 

The sunshine of the heart. 

If by our tfaougbto our yean^ wero told,. 

How long on earth she smil'd, 
In heavenly virtuesy ah how dd,— « 

In worldly arts a child I 
How fair the hope <^ future werth 

Those dawning virtues nurs'd ; 
As rosebuds send their odours- forth^ 

Before their blossoms burst. 

She bore the form our wishes give 

To heralds from on high ; 
Too fair and fragile here to live^ 

Yet pure enough to die. 
It was the portrait of her soul-r- 

As portrait fi/'st appears. 
Unsullied by the world's controul. 

And undefac'd by years. 

Fresh in the mild but briUiant hues 

That youth and beauty yield. 
While Hopes their sunrise light diffuse 

O'er mind in form reveal'd. 
For by the spirit's pow'r alone 

The face and form grow fair. 
As genius kindles lifeless stone 

To shapes of godlike air. 

Oh could the friends that watch'd each word*. 

That trembled on her tongue. 
Have trac'd within her heart each chord. 

To deep affection strung ! 
Or gaz'd into that font of joy — 

Tliat sweird beneath her breast ; 
They would have mark'd their shadows lie 

In all its depths at rest ! 

From every mild and cen'rous thought. 

Her smiles their radiance took. 
Her tones in answering music caught 

That poetry of look. 
Retiring from the world's touch. 

Like flow'rs that shun the day 
Drooping and pale, but ah how much. 

More beautiful than they ! 
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Oh could tbat long and downcast lash 

Hide aught but modest truth ; 
An 'eye whose bright and dawning flash. 

Bore all the hopes of youth. 
But from its orb a nobler beam. 

Like summer simburst broke. 
The powVthat from the mind's first dream, 

The torch of science woke. 

But ah ! tliat eariy perfect pow'r. 

That cheek's too perfect Uoom 
Told» like the Mush ^f Temal flow'r, 

A tale of eariy doom. 
She faded, fur in her decay; 

Life's purple waves ebb'a fast,— - 
First roiBod ner lip they ceas'd to play. 

But left her heart the last 

What solace after all she bore. 

Of strength and hope bereft. 
When e'en the pow'r of pain was o'er. 

The pow'r to love was left ! 
And not the pow'r to love alone. 

But thoughts of import deep : 
Those thoughts that like a mother's tone. 

Soothe troubled souls to sleep. 

Feelings that^ as the spirit sinks 

In death, that isthmus vast. 
Connect by hope's eternal links 

The future with the past. 
Calm mid her pain, no terrors shake 

Her steadfast trust in heav'n : 
A trust, as strong as at the stake. 

To rirgin-martyrs giVn. 

The good and great may smile at death. 

The braye its anguish dare, 
A nobler courage was the feith 

Of that pure maiden's pray'r. 
When in her latest sigh of love. 

She call'd in murmur'd woe 
Upon her parent's. name above. 

For those she IdPt below. 

And told altho' she wept, her tears 

Were such as travellers shed. 
Leaving their home unnumbered years 

To go where glory led. 
Thro' gloomy vales, where sun nor star . 

For solitude aton'd : 
Cheer'd by a light shed from afer, . 

On summer fields beyond. 
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We start on infimt Up^ to find 

The wisdom^ of the ^t^, 
The strength of idrtuous manhood's mind^ 

The piety of ag8i 
But on that limit verge of life 

The spirit waxtfa pure> 
And' catching glory frtm the strife^ 

Bursts all its bondsj aaature ! 

She died, I heard the sullen sound 

Of earth ML od her breaal: 
It seem'd one echo'a roice profound^ 

From those vast realms of rest. 
No lordly tomb> no pompOus,line 

To thy fiiir form are given : 
For monument our hearts are thine> 

Thy epitaph's in heaven. 



W. A. P. B. 



ON THE DOWNFALL OF EMPIRES. 

A SKETCH. 

BT H. NACHOT, DR. PH. 

Whoever in his mind can take a survey of history^ from the re- 
motest times down to the present period^ will he struck with a truth 
which may explain the necessity for the ruin of even such empires as 
were hy no means undermined by the poison of inward corruption 
and weakness. If we look over the annals of history, dwelling less on 
the events of a particular year than on the working of periods, we 
shall find, that, if a nation was destined to extend her sway over vast 

Portions of the world, conquering powerful and noble rivals hitherto 
eemed invincible, she was always possessed either of a superior de- 
gree of culture and civilization which she was ordained by Providence 
to impart and communicate to such people as she subjected to her 
rule,— or a sound strength of youth, fresh and unbroken, which it 
was her task to infuse into a sickly age worn out by the moral tem- 
pests of centuries ; and thus by overturning a frail antiquated order 
of things, she was the instrument in the hand of the highest ruler by 
which he prepared the germ for new and youthful life in the decay- 
ing body of mankind. Persia, for instance, was most powerful under 
her Darius and Xerxes. The greatest part of the then known world 
bent the neck under her sceptre ; but she was hurled down from the 
eminent seat she had fixed so high above the vanquished nations, and 
her sun was doomed to set before the rising star of Greece, Why 
must Persia with her numerous armies and well established and ma- 
tured power.^itfbefore a handful of men, as Greece appeared? Because 
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the latter bore in faer lap ciFilizatioii superior to what Persia posses- 
sed. Through her means the arts and sciences spread over for. 
merly rude and barbarous nations^ and mankind by the interference 
of Providence^ which manifestly assists in bringing to a happy issue 
those frequent crises in men's moral and intellectual developement^ 
{politicians call these rcFolUtions) entered on a new period of advan- 
cing civilization. At a later period an equally glorious destination was 
that of Rome^ which by splendid victories subdued in rapid succession 
the greatest nations of the east and west; the humble colony of Alba 
Longa became the arbiter of powerful empires ; and her glory — the 
offspring of and nourished by patriotism, heroism and an iron conse- 
quence in her polity — shone forth over the world for many centuries. 
The arts and sciences, which she fostered with maternal care, flew 
hand in hand with their sister civilization to distant climates ; — Rome 
first subdued, and then humanized their tribes of barbarians. When 
the Roman Emperors embraced Christianity, it was chiefly owing to 
their supremacy over the greatest part of the known world and the 
consequent unity of language-— Greek in the east and Latin in the 
west — that the new religion which they professed, spread with an 
amazing quickness from the shores of Albion unto the Atlas moun. 
tains, auod from the mouth of the Tagus to the frontiers of China. 
This, however, was the last of those benefits which Providence had 
destined Rome to confer upon neighbouring nations; her work of 
bliss was done ; her hour was come ; dark clouds, big with her fate, 
rose in the north and south, which at last prostrated the proud edifice 
of her grandeur. From her downfall is dated that new era which, 
though at first attended by heavy struggles, settled at length peace- 
fully and formed the beginning of modern history and modern civili- 
zation. We have here an instance of that truism in history, that 
when Providence designs to form a new order of things, she makes 
powerful and polished nations — ^but worn out by centuries — fall under 
the fresh vigour and unbroken strength of tribes every way their in- 
feriors in pomt of civilization. The rude tribes issuing h'om the Ger- 
man forests overturned highly enlightened Rome, and bid her disapu 
pear from among nations. When every thing great and firm was 
trampled down under the feet of savage hordes, who might then have 
augured aught but ruin and relapse into the state of barbarity from 
which Rome had so considerably emancipated the people ? But this 
great revolution gradually settled into harmony and peace, having 
laid the ground work to the stupendous and magnificent edifice of 
modem history. We find that the conquering tribes soon embraced 
Christianity and became the channels through which the new doctrine 
was carried to the farthest north ; and the progress of civilization, 
being so materially influenced by the same, acquired a direction so 
diflferent from her sister in Asia, and the nations of Europe reached 
more or less that high degree of perfection both in science and mora- 
lity which the nations of antiquity, owing to Polytheism and slavery, 
could never boast of. We cannot leave, however, this subject without 
pointing out, in an especial manner, one circumstance which is not lit- 
tie conducive to show the necessity of Rome's downfall for the sake of 
£urope*s future prosperity. We have argued, and nobody will dissent, 
that European civilization was highly influenced by the new doctrine ; 

YOU II. B 
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bnt how^ if, instead of ChriBtianity, Mahomedaaism had become the 
religion of Europe? and Tery likely it would have been the case but 
for the welLtimed invasion of the northern nations ; sudden and irre- 
sistible was the progress of the Crescent since it started in the sandy 
deserts of Arabia, and a new religion^ a new empire was fbundeo. 
What would then have been the fate of Chiistianity^ exposed to the 
sudden attacks of a fanatic and most valiant nation, if the south of 
Europe, her only stronghold at that time^ had been left to be defend- 
ed by the worm-eaten power of Rome ? Had the conquering Arabs 
but ror once taken possession of southern Europe, there is every pro- 
bability that the Crescent would have supplanted the Cross in ul the 
rest of Christian countries, and the civilization of her people would be 
now what we find still in those nations of the east which have held 
themselves free from the influence of European manners. But Pro- 
vidence called from the north rude and powerful nations whose energies 
were still unbroken, who hurled down the tottering pillar of Rome, 
and, having embraced Christianity, stood up in its defence — a bul. 
wark firm and strong. These iron men dia not only cherish Uieir 
religion, but had the power to defend it against the conquerors of 
Arabia and Africa, and having been, from the very infancy of their 
political existence and religious life, roused to defend both against a 
formidable enemy, they learned to associate the security of their poli- 
tical existence with that of their religion ; which association, intimate 
as it must be from early contraction, has until this present day upheld 
them in religion and Jove of their country. Thus the downfall of 
Rome was a blessing for Europe, and so was the repulsion of the 
Arabs ; not a little owing to the total separation between the east and 
the west, which at that time took place, European civilization, un. 
molested during her period of developement, rose high and still seems 
destined by Providence to be extended in course of time to the na- 
tions of Asia, as has already been done in some respect with regard to 
Turkey and the East Indies. 'We say m 9ome reitpect, because little 
has hitherto been done, and the great eastern revolution may be said 
to have but beffun. Streams of blood, the horrors of war, will pro. 
bably redden her annals, before the great boon will be obtained for 
Asia — ^Asia will receive the benefits of European civilization, — if we 
can read the signs of the times, explained by the pages of history, — 
Asia, the native home, the birth-place of man, will not for ever re. 
main stationary in the ^rc^ress of civilization as it has hitherto for 
two thousand years ; but with the downfall of her independence and 
that partition wall which stands between her and the rest of Europe 
in point of science, arts and religion, she will learn to sympathize 
with enliflhtened Europe and be brought nearer that great and glori. 
ous end, mr which mankind was created, and to which gradual ap. 
proach is the type of their history. 

Who will be the happy instrument in the hand of Providence chosen 
for bringing about this glorious revolution for the greatest part of the 
world ? Indeed tlie future lies veiled before our eyes, but the past dis- 
closes its treasures of truth. If we look to the east, we see a giant 
nation stretching its arms from the extreme north of Europe to its 
southern limits, from the frontiers of Germany to those of the Chinese 
empire; powerful and dangerous rebellions and bloody wars with the 
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Bost warlike nations of Europe, so' iar from weakening its youthful 
strength, have but been the means of cementing its grandeur. Fortune, 
that fickle goddess, has shewn herself a constant friend to Russia — 
that huge and awfiil power whose civilization is most rapidly advan- 
cing, whose resources are inexhaustible, a power which within anundred 
Tears has risen from the state of a rude, barbarous and almost un- 
known mass of savages to that of the greatest European power, con. 
forming with the greatest zeal to European civilization, which she in 
her turn confers again on such tribes as fall under her dominion. 
Can we, after all this, still doubt that she will be the nation destined 
to impart European ' civilization to the nations of the east ? What 
power is better aole to do it, if geographical situation, physical strength, 
warlike habits, nourished by splendid victories, and implicit obedience 
to the will of their ruler are taken into consideration as means for ac- 
complishing the conquest of Asia, — the ''sine qua non" for that great 
beneficial revolution. We would greatly trespass on the narrow limits 
of the nature of a sketch, if we were to dwell longer on the subject 
of Ruseia's part in the civilization of Asia, but believing as we do, 
that every person who can reason on history will, in noticing the hints 
we have offered above, agree in our assertion, we shidl conclude by 
turning our eyes to a late event, a deplorable downfall of a noble na*. 
tion, crushed under the arms of Russia. Poland is no more ! 

Inspired by the love of liberty, roused from the agonizing tortures 
of a despotic ruler, she rose in despair ; the dear blood of her noble 
sons fiew in streams ; her virtues pleaded in vain, but she was doomed 
to hm, and it has pleased Providence that her name should no longer 
live among nations. Tidcing it as an individual event, we must certainly 
feel deeply sorry for her unhappy fate, but if we take our stand higher^ 
and in a comprehensive view judge this single event by its relation to 
the whole, we shall find much to soften down those painful emotions to 
which the fate of Poland has given rise. A happy issue on the side 
of Poland, in the struggle in which she engaged with Russia, would 
have proved fatal in the highest degree to the stability of the latter. 
Russia, — a compound mass of nations— subdued by the sword, was 
likely to see the end of her gigantic power, if those conquered people, 
encouraged by the example of victorious Poland, had one by one 
thrown off the yoke and declared themselves independent and free, a 
consequence which the Emperor was well aware of, and which may 
thererore account for those immense exertions on his side^ to extin. 
guish the revolution. Had it been the fate of Russia to succumb in 
the death struggle, had the^ rising spirit of revolution spread in her 
vast domains and decomposed the awfully august edifice of her gran, 
deur, what would have become of our glad hopes, those cheerful views 
of seeing Russia work out the great revolution in Asia? That power, 
ful arm, for which is reserved the great task of regenerating a hemi. 
sphere, would have been broken. The civilization of Asia was not to 
be endangered — therefore Poland fell, and her downfall forms another 
proof to that truism in history, that when Providence intends to bring 
mankind a step nearer the great end for which man is created, or 
when a new order of things more beneficial to man is to be establish- 
ed, any obstacle that is found to check the progress, how innocent so- 
ever it mliy be in itself, must give way, or, if continuing to oppose. 
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will be crushed. We are indeed deeply grieved at the sight of the 
bleeding yictim^ but we bless the end ror which it was sacrificed ; and 
though we can not always distinguish this beneficial result, our re- 
signation will be the work of studying the history of man where we 
find that when the welfore of mankind is at stake, a special providence 
achieves a glorious end through means and ways which baffle man's 
reason and his notions of right and wrong. 

Nations rise and > fall-^the smiles of sunshine and the roaring of 
tempests follow each other alternately, but amidst all the amfiision of 
things, civilization advances calmly in the path onward. We may 
often see it stationary, and deem it even making £^ retrograde march as 
in the time of the middle ages, but, like vegetation where growth is 
checked during the winter cold, yet at the first approach of spring 
will burst forth with renewed vigour, and bloom with greater luxuri- 
ance in proportion to the intensity of its former depression — ^thus the 
light of civilization always shone brighter after centuries of ignorance 
— ^thus its springs, whose elasticity has been preserved by Him who 
is best served by an enlightened mind, began to work with renewed 
activity, and hurled aside every check. Such periods of emancipation 
from ignorance, religious and political prejudices, are indeed attended 
with the horrors of party hatred, persecutions and war, downfsdl of em- 
pires and destruction to thousands, in a greater or less degree accords 
ing as the age to be emancipated occupies a higher or lower place in the 
scale Q^ civilization ; but tnis time of horror is merely the crisis, over 
which the physician of the world watches, — ^it will terminate in a 
healthy state of things, the new day will appear, and the sun of civi- 
lization shining bright over the lately terrified creation will be hailed 
with joy. 

In short the downfall of great empires, revolutions of a mighty na- 
tion are in themselves the sorest disasters which may befall a people, 
but they are the crises from which emerges a new and better order of 
things. 



SAPPHICS, TO MY UMBRELLA. 

WfUAm an a very rainy day. 

Valued companion of my expeditions. 
Wanderings, and my street perambulations,-— 
What can be more deserving of my praises. 

Than my umbrella.^ 

Under thine ample covering rejoicing, 
(All the 'canaille' tumultuously running 
While the rain streams and patters from the housetops,) 

Slow and majestic, 

I trudge along unwetted, though an Ocean 
Pours from the clouds, as if some Abernethy 
Had given all the nubilary regions 

Purges cathartic ! 
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Otliers ran on in piteous i»n4ition. 
Black desperation painted in their faces, 
While the fcdl flood descends in very pailfuls 

Streaming upon them. 

Yea» 'tis as if some cunning necromancer 
Had drawn a circle magically round me. 
Till like the wretched rictim of Kehama, 

(Southey's Abortion,) 

Notiiing I^f e liquor ever could approach me ! 
But it is thou, disinterested comrade, 
Bearest the rainy weather uncomplaining, 

O my umbrella ! 

How many hats, and ' upper Bens,' and new coats,— 
How many wretched duckings hast thou saved me ! 
Well — ^I have done ; — ^but must be still indebted 

To my umbrella. 

Q. Plat. 



ON SOME DEFECTS IN EDUCATION. 

Wb are so much accustomed to hear of the improvements made in 
every department of knowledge bv the present generation, and parti- 
cularly of our advancement in eaucation as if we had arrived at the 
nepbts mlira oi perfection on this point, that we are apt without ex- 
amination to join in the popular idea, under the impression, that 
what every one says is true must be true. It is no doubt true— -other- 
wise this impression would never have existed — that the minds of men 
have recentiy been quickened from that slumber, into which they are 
at all times too apt to fall ; and that they have subjected many of the 
ancient systems and opinions to a severe scrutiny ; and that they have 
not withheld the pruning knife from whatever seemed radically wrong, 
or unsuited to the present state of things. But yet it is true, that 
whoever takes the trouble to examine for himself, finds that this move, 
ment — at once astonishing and gratifying though it be— is not perfect 
in all its details, nor, taken as a whole, is what a Christian philosopher 
could wish. The very nature of that improvement, which is most 
eagerly pursued by the world, stamps the mind of man as being still 
''of the earth— earthy." It is not that an objection is meant to be 
urged against any attempt on the part of mankind to improve their 
condition ; but to point out as an object meet for censure that contract- 
edness of spirit, wnich can prefer animal comfort to intellectual wealth 
— worldly importance to moral worth — ^temporal enjoyment to eternal 
felidty. Were proof required in support of these assertions, the 
sceptic need not be turned to the present state of society, and be called 
to remark the height to which tne mechanical arts have attained, as 
compared with tiie inteUectual sciences, for it would be replied at once, 
that the former were subjects which forced themselves upon men's 
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nuinds^ for they roust either study them or starre — ^but his attention 
might be directed to the fact^ that now, when an attempt is made to 
improve their condition, men are more anxious to have power placed 
in their hands than to be made acquainted with the just mode of 
exercising it. Nothing can be more plain than this, that the posses- 
sion of power by the people — say, for instance, the power of choosing 
their own legislators — affords no guarantee for its due exercise ; that 
in order to ascertain whether it wouM be used to a good or an evil 
purpose, we must enquire into the condition of the people themselves ; 
and that, if a corresponding degree of knowledge be not found with 
them, the moral certainty is, that what might have been, and was 
intended for a blessing, will prove a curse. It should never be forgot- 
ten that wherever one man is placed in a situation to influence another, 
the character of his influence depends entirely upon the probity of his 
heart, and the clearness of his judgment. It is tnUs, to use a sporting 
phrase, two to one that his influence is of that kind which can entitle 
him to the high appellation of a benefactor, and consequently a double 
anxiety should be evinced to raise the moral and intellectual character of 
all who are to fill such situations. Moral worth alone, highly desirable 
as it is for the individual's own sake, and lovely as it must be to every 
rightly constituted mind, is not of itself sufficient to qualify an in- 
dividual for filling a station of trust. It might, indeed, become a 
question, which were the more undesirable — for the positive state can 
be afiSrmed of neither — talented knavery or honest stupidity. While 
the one would most assuredly sacrifice the public weau to nis private 
interests in every case where he could do it with impunity, yet his 
clear-sightedness would teach him that he had need to restrain his 
moderation within due bounds^ lest by grasping at too much, he lost 
the power of obtaining any. He would feel that there was a limit, 
beyond which the patience of his dupes would not be stretched ; and 
that the very tension, to which it had been drawn, would crush him 
in regaining its former position. He would be compelled, therefore, from 
a regard to his own interest, to '* assume a virtue though he had it not,** 
and, by consequence, so far as his influence went, flagrant and glar- 
ing deeds of injustice would find no place. On the other hand> tLweak 
good man would stumble on from one blunder to another, conscious all 
the time of the most unstained integrity, and only unconscious of the 
mischief he was unwittingly causing. 

Now, looking at the present state of society in this light, who does 
not see a greater anxietv manifested to possess the power, than to 
possess the means of using it aright ? and who does not feel, in the 
eagerness shown for a political, rather than a moral and intellectual 
reformation, cause for anxiety, if not for akrm ? — ^Anxiety, not be- 
cause the proposed measure of improvement is either too much or toe 
little for the pebple to enjoy; but because the people, who are 'to enjoy 
it, do not evince that desire to use it right, and to extend it unim. 
paired to posterity. And yet, one would think, the very fact that it 

15 new, and that for a considerable time to come it must possess all 
the characteristics of novelty, would induce them to make such pre- 
parations. For, it should not be forgotten that the mind of man is 
the creature of circumstances ; and that with it, whatever possesses 
the character of antiquity — whatever dates its existence prior to the 
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individual's existence, or to that of bis compeers, stands connected in 
his mind with the idea of eternity. With the exception of a few 
fltroBg minds, mankind lire on in an atmosphere of prejudice, never 
dreaming that beyond this contracted horizon there are other regions, 
equal — to say the least — ^with theirs, in light, and life, and beauty ; 
and enFeloped in that atmosphere they would die, but for some con- 
vulsion in their firmament, rolling off the clouds which had hitherto 
obscured their mental vision, and enabling them to see in their naked 
deformity the errors which they had been accustomed to cherish as 
precious truths ; but then comes the perilous moment. When the 
old system is abandoned, without a sigh but from those who had fat- 
tened on its abuses, every one seems free to recommend the adoption 
of that which has caught his own fancy ; and if there be any truth in 
the maxim that self-conceit stands in an exact ratio to ignorance, then, 
in proportion as ignorance abounds, will be the loudness and perti. 
nacity with which every one contends for the adoption of his favourite 
system. 

An objection may as well be anticipated here. It may be said, that, 
assuming the forgoing reasoning to be correct, then a glance at the 
present state of society must serve to show, that knowledge, in a high 
degree, and of a solid kind, abounds; because men's minds have 
turned at once and without wavering, to that scheme of improvement 
which was at first proposed to them ; and that, too, at a time when 
the defects of the former system had become apparent to all but those 
who profited by it ; and when for years previous the attention of the 
people had been even distracted by the various and conflicting measures 
proposed for their adoption. If our opponents might argue, in such 
circumstances, the one measure emanating from authority has had the 
effect of stilling, in so wonderful a manner, tlie tumult in the national 
mind, then this evinces a very high degree of knowledge on the part 
of the people, and we see not what more could be desired. To this it 
might be replied, — it is very true that a harmony, amounting almost 
to unanimity, has pervaded the nation on the occasion in question ; 
but upon examination it will be found that this harmony of the people 
— and it might be added — their desire for the object respecting which 
thev are so harmonious — ^springs in a great measure from other sources, 
beside a real and heartfelt conviction of the benefit to be derived from 
the measure. It is to be remembered that all who, previously to the 
promulgation of this nteasure, stood committed to another scheme 
of reform, have ranged themselves under the banners of the present 
government, because there is a greater probability of the one being 
carried into effect than the other ; and because they regard the one 
as a mere stepping stone to the other. Their opinions therefore, they 
have laid aside for the present, merely to resume them with greater 
energy on a future occasion. Now, whatever conclusion may be come 
to with respect to those opinions, it must be admitted that their 
abettors have in the present instance shovm great good sense, and 
that they have evinced a candour and a readiness to listen to the 
truth, wnich shows that if they are in error, they are not wedded to 
it. That they actually are in error, is no business of ours to assert. 
This paper is not intended to discuss politics ; but rather, by en- 
couraging education to enable the people to judge cori^ectly of |)o]iticsy 
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or maj'mAjett whaA maj Iiimm to we lieiNe tlwrn. It is enoogfa, 
tbeivfoie, to aj oo this sobject^ that vbile there are two parties in 
the Batioo, the one oootendiiig for the ri^t of UDivenal, ue other 
lor limited suffrage, both caimot be right ; — and that, as ultimately 
the dedsioo must rest in the will of the nation at large, it beoomes 
the advocates of both sides to exert diemselTes in behalf of a more lull, 
and a more eflident system of popular education. In particular we 
would address ourselves to the advocates of a limited suffrage, and 
oonjure them according to the importance they attadi to their opinions, 
to be earnest io enlightening the national judgment respecting them. 
We could tell them — ^ Your opponents have much the advantage over 
you ; for they may inflame the passions while 3rou can only enlighten 
the judgment. It is not by mere declamation, that you will persuade 
the working classes of the inexpediency and the inutility of entrusting 
them with the elective franchise : — and yet if you fail in thus con- 
▼indng them, and if your opponents succeed in inflaming their pas- 
sions, — an efllect easily produced upon men who look at words rather 
than things — then, in this excited states any cmpoeition to their wish 
would but drive them into a rebellion against all existing iostitutions. 
The system about to be established — as in all probability it will 
be established — howcTer desirable it may be* in your eyes, has no 
charms of antiquity to recommend it to those who disapprove of it : 
and the conflict once begun between those who have, and those who 
have not a Toice in the government of the coiutry, the only assign- 
able limit to it, must be in the horrors of a revolution, when your op. 
ponents have nothing, while you have every thing to lose.' 

Reasons for the extension of education, however, do not reside in 
the political state of the country alone. Their foundations are deeply 
iixea in the broad and immoveable principles of truth and rectitude; 
and in the obligation which is implied in the very nature of govern- 
ment, to provide for the instruction of Uie people. And if the work 
is not done oflicially, it must be done by individuals, unless they 
would incur all the miseries attendant upon being surrounded by an 
ignorant, and consequently, a d^raded population. Our efforts, if 
made in earnest, may redeem them from this state, and place them 
in a position where they may enjoy liberty, without danger of turn- 
ing it into licentiousness. Interesting as the subject is, we can. 
not pursue it &ther at present What additional observations we 
have to offer must be reserved for some succeeding number. 



THE GLOAMIN HOUR! 

BT DELLA CRUSCA. 

The quiet hour of the gloamin's fallen. 
Ana the face of the west is flush'd 

With a rosy glow, like a waveless sea. 
That has seen ito God and blush'd I 

One small blue cloud with a golden rim 
Is embosfl^d 'mid th^ glories there> 
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And it fleems to me like a sunny isle 
Redeem'd from all ein and care : 

The Tweed in romantic beauty flow8> . 

And a beam of bliss is given 
To the deep serene of its waters now 

From tbe closing gates of heaven ! 

And the breeze is in so sound a sleep. 

That the spirits of calm do seem 
To hare spread their holy wings to-night 

O'er the bosom of the stream ;— < 

The starry time is approaching, too. 

And soft amid ethers blue. 
The vesper gem like an in&nt moon 

Is already peering through I 

O blessed hour for the minstreLboy 
While his thoughts take the hues of even. 

To awake his instrument of song 
And sing to his QoA in Heaven. 



THE EDITORIAL CLOSET.—N0. ll. 

ScsKS — The LUbraihy at Negior Boum — A table overspread laith 
tonirUnUhns received eince the pubUcaHon of the first Nwnber of the 
Magazine, and which hate not appeared in its pages — Nestor discovered 
akme^ possessed of a pipe of German workmanship, and enveloped in 
a ebmd of tobaocO'Smoke, which becomes more or less dense, according 
as the President's feelings increase or dimmish in depth and ardour • 
With occasional puffs and paus^ intervening^ he soliloquizes after the 
fMoming manner. — Time — ^Afternoon. 

Nbstob. \s6lus as aforesaid.'} 

t*ji8T-^&st fleet the winged hours. What was I forty years ago, and 
what am I now?— Then — ^methought life's gay dream of boyhood 
would be realized, and that the earth was a rair Paradise wherein I 
should dwell for ever. Free as the hart on his native mountains, I 
roved at will — ^fording the deepest stream, climbing the precipitous 
crag; or penetrating the dark recesses of the forest — and liberty was 
more than a name. — Gk)ne — ^gone are the days of my innocent happi. 
ness ! — ^Innocent indeed they were, — ^for I knew not that heaven bad 
denounced a curse on man ; — and happy as innocent,— -for when the fow- 
ler^s shot brought the bird from his evry, and the villagers wept ovei the 
day-cold corpse of the hoary-headea peasant, I deemed not that death 
extended to the young — ^that I, too, should be laid beneath the green 
sod 1 — ^Ah ! well — mine is the fate of all. (Musing and rtplentshing 
his pipe. J — Solitude ! I loved thee then — and I love thee yet True 
times I nghed for a heart congenial with my own,— whose chords 

TOI*. II. c 
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aft Ae toock of jar or of wanvw^ — vkere die sympa. 
lUes flf ImmiiiitT and love and friendaliip auglii awaken sveeter 
■rasic tlian do tie idghtJbreeses plajing aatid the stringB of an 
iEolian harp; — baft age and cxperienoe eooled the ferfour of youth, 
exp owd the hoDovneas of the world's prafeanoiis, and shewed me the 
cxacft and prepondenting aaMianft of adfish aDoy thaft debased the 
pure gold of woman's aftction. On all fthb I rdiected--<7%r Ztdu 

Nathanid Nesftiv^ avasft! 



{StaFtmg toUsAei, amd mizimg the mlmdtrM iamd.) Lieutenant 
8mc, mj besft and oldest friend? — 



Eren so— that is — ^loentenant Siroc at your serrioe, hot of solitade 
not ofer-^Hid, — and, if yoor words belie not your belief^ DoJriemtL 

Nssfittt. 



Nay — pardon me— >I was in one of those mehmcholy moodsy to 
wfaidi^ yoo know, I am frequently sobjecty whenever di»ppointnient 
casts a doad over my prospects. 



Pshaw ! Lay down that Dutdi humbogy and the doad will vanish 
I't yoo be satisfied with a yard ci English day? — and " exposed 
the hoDowness of the world's professions T— -umph*!— 

N: 



lemafk does not apply to yoo, — my spleen was directed against the 
female sex— 

Sisoa 

Zoonds! and what objection have yon to the fanalesex? And 
what entitles yon, pray, to open your month upon the matter ? — Here 
am I, Lieutenant Siroc to-wit, who hare beien a married man these 
eigfat-and^thirty years, and never had my temper ruffled by a domes. 
tic sijaall : — my Maggy — God bless her i — is the most ^thful, obe- 
dient and affectionate creature that the soul of man could love : — ^Why 
^-without her, I should have been, at this precious moment, as crazy 
and useless as a brig in a storm minus her helm and sheet-anchor, — 
or like you there, Nat Nestor, an old gnarled oak planted apart from 
the other healthy and productive trees that enliven and adorn the 
hmdscape. You! — ^you are dead to the most rational pleasures of 
life: — I have a daugnter — aye, and she's worth a doaen — ^who inhabits 
all her mother^s virtues and all the mildness of her father — blow me ! 
— {Sofiatmg.) My poor Tom was taken fitim me after his first voy. 
age— Heaven's will be done ! 
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My dear sir^ I participate in your grief; nor do I think the pic 
ture of your hearth and home too highly coloured. But— • 

SiROO. 

Tou love the haunt of the moping owl !•— omph— Now, Fll he 
sworn, had you heen left this blessed night to the dust and dreariness 
of these here shelves, crammed though they be with-— as Courtly 
would say — "* the breathing thoughts and burning words of the never, 
dying dead/ you must e'en have do^ed that ante^diluvian night-cap 
and hurried over to bid old Tom Siroc good night ! So mych for your 
solitude — ^bah ! — Go, take a wife from the thousands of unprovided 
spinsters, whom the d»mon of emigration has doomed to pine in uu. 
protected and unappreciated maidenism. 

Nbstor. 
Lieutenant, you're uncommonly animated. 

SiROO. 

Animated ! wounds ! Go, get spliced, Nat, and be re-animated ^ 
Seek the lost rib of thine own bones, thou fraction of mortality, and 
be a whole man. How can you expect the world to deal evenly with 
you, who deal oddly with yourself? Away to Gilfillan — ^that jewel of 
a song.writer—- or Mackav Wilson, or Swain, or Lietch, or Everett, or 
Riddell— all excellent ana true worshippers of the Nine — away to any 
of them I say, and lay in a stock of Sonnettas of the proper sort, the 
which let fly ri^ht steadily at the first fair sail you observe bearing 
down upon you m all the gay and gorgeous gallantry of youthful woman. 
hood ; don t recline on your beam-ends the whole of your days, like a 
sea-worthless hulk — (confusion of tongues wiUunU-^-me sounds become 
gradually moire distind-'^ike voices of Dr. Ploddem and the Beau are 
heard in altereaiion) — ah ! here comes your man ; — now, state your 
grievances, Nat, to Courtly, who, I perceive, is in the best of humours 
to pour you out a cup of comfort {Enter Dr* P. and CourUg^ with 
Mr. Placid in the rear.) 

Mr. Placid. 

GentleiJien, be pacified,— -why quarrel about an event which was 
purely accidental ? 

Courtly. 

I know not what you term accidentcd, Mr. Placid, but I feel assured, 
that, had the Doctor only listened to sound reason and solid argument, 
no such clumsy accident would have befollen us. 

SiROC. 

Why, how now, my heartys,— what's all the fuss about ? 

Courtly. 

Not about nothing, I reckon. Hear the history of my never-sufii. 
cient]y-tOb.be.deplor^ misfortune. As bad luck would have it, I re. 
solvea, in my simplicity, to accompany the Doctor, along with Mr. 
P., to Nestor-House, and just as we had commenced our journey, a 
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big black doud came sweeping from the west and nearly dreocbed us 
to the skin. Subsequently thereupon I prc^)osed, as was most na- 
tural^ to apply to our excellent host of the rubicund Lion for a comfort- 
able chaise^ a car^iil driver and superb cattle— but no ! The proposi- 
tion did not accord with the antiquarian views of Dr. Ploddem^ who 
moved an amendment^ which, by an artful appeal to the third party^ 
he ultimately carried^ and left me in the minority.— « 

Dr. Pi<oddxk. 

Allow me to conclude, for youll not have done by to-morrow's 
dawn. The sum and substance of the story is this — I bad purchased 
a few days ago a fine-looking pony, and it struck me, I might venture 
to try it in harness, especially as my gig had been long unused and 
possessed ample accommodation : — ^we had scarcely reached the sub. 
urbs, when, owing to some deficiency, one of the wheels flew ofi^ the 
pony took fright— the Beau was precipitated on a mud^heap at the 
side of the pavement, and — ^what was certainly provoking — at the 
very moment when certain gracious tokens of recognition were being 
exchansed by Master Matthew and a certain lady passing at the time» 
with whom he expected to dance to-night. The animu was stopped 
by the tolLkeeper and we escaped without further damage. 

SiBOO. 

So— -ha ! ha ! ha !— -the amendment was thrown out after all ? 

Dr. Ploddbm. 
Yes—the original motion was carried. 

SiBoa 

Come, Matthew, bear up xmder your mishap, — ^I have game for 
you. 

COUBTLY. 

Sir, I could easily enough have suffered without a murmur — in 
other circumstances, — h\it I had particularly engaged myself to be 
one of a Quadrille party under the superintendance of that exquisite 
violinist and magnificent professor of the invigorating, healthful and 
spirit-stirring dance— Mr. Martin— a younff man, whose indefatigable 
perseverance and successful tuition entitle him to the mostUberu pa. 
tronage of the public at large, and— 

SiBOG. 

Beau ! Why ply about in that style ? Enter your port at once, and 
have done. 

Db. Pi<oddbk. 

Aye, aye — to the confession sans wremonie! You wish to prove, I 
presume, the enormity of my offence in disarranging the lanours of 
the toilette, and the magnitude of your suffering m being so terribly 
humbled before the idol of your soul. Well, I plead ^lilty to the 
charge in all its mnplitude*:— ^o you forgive me ? 

Courtly. 

On one conditien-*-that at Mr. M's ensuing Ball you display your 
antiquarian figure in the mazes of a contra-dance. 
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Db. Ploddbm. 

Nay— en any more rational oonditi<m— unless yon will be satisfied 
with a aub^tute in Mr. Placid, who^ I belieFe, will not object 

Mb. Placid. 

I liaTe certainly expre^ae^ myself, on many occasions, averse to 
tbose mixed assemblies, where an indiscriminate multitude are admit- 
ted, where the yidous and the virtuous meet on an equal footing, and 
where the characteristic impudence of the former often puts the mo- 
desty of the latter to the blush, and ruddy interposes with his coarse 
jests or trifling inanities to msa the social and innocent amusement. 
Such meetings I abhor — ^where th.e impious and dissolute may take 
the fair hand of her, whose heart is a sbtmger to the depraved thoughts 
and impure nassicms whidi are fidstered in their twice-corrupted souls. 
There is pollution in their very touch ; nor can I help shuddering, 
when I thus behold a young female companioned with those, who are 
perhaps then excited with spirituous liquors, and will only leave her 
to terminate their debauch in a place that I feel a delicacy even 
in niming. 

Db. Plopdbx. 

I appredate your sentiments, sir ; — ^but will you stand betwixt me 
and danger^ should the Beau insist on his Jewisn bond ? 

Mb. Placid. 

To oblige a friend, I shall not be backward, when my prindples 
and consistency are not involved : you may therefore depend on me. 

SiBOC. 

I perceive by that nod of Courtly, that he is satisfied : and now, 
gentlemen, I beg to introduce to your notice a rare animal unexpect- 
edly captured by me : his habits are solitary ; he feeds on tobacco, 
malevolence and melancholy; and his name is very descriptive — 
luzmei^. Misogynist or Woman-hater. Here he is^^f leading forward 
OePrukkntJ 

Nestob. 

Ton are determined, I see, to persecute me. But jesting apart, 
remember we have business to transact* 

SiBOO. 

A mere subterfuge, which shall not save you. Master Matthew 
Courtly, I hereby most solemnly declare, that, in my own hearing, 
Nathaniel Nestor did wickedly and feloniously renounce all sympathy 
with the weaker sex, vowed perpetual sedusion from their society, 
doomed the whole of woman-kind to everlasting and interminable dis- 
tance from the sunshine of his smiles, and deprecated them as crea. 
tures unworthy of the slightest confidence, ficUe as the weathercock, 
and fiuthless as the Carthaginians of old« 
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COUKTLY. 

Incredible ! Nat Nestor a woman-liater !— Iie^ who once and tralj 
loved I Impossible I — Oh ! . 

,,••** Witfaoat OUT hopes, wltbeot our fean^ 
Witboot the home that plighted lore endean^ 
Without the smile from partial beauty won, 
Oh ! what were oum ? — a world without a Mm V* 

NSSTOR. 

And can you really perceive in the female character qualities siifi- 
cient to elicit your admiration and kindle your enthusiasm ? 

Courtly. 

Unquestionably. They are invested with sterling excellencies which 
years and intimacy can alone discover. In the hour of difficulty and 
danger, which displays the greater fortitude — the husband or the 
wife ? While he, dejected and miserable, broods over his misfortunes, 
sinks into despondency, neglects the usual avocations of business, and 
perhaps seeks relief from the remembrance of his sorrows in the in- 
toxicating draught, — she banishes all personal considerations of com- 
fort, wears an aspect of gladness and resignation, animates the desolate 
hearth of her husband*s home, and not only draws upon the plentiful 
resources of her ^ove to encourage and cheer the sinking heart of her 
less courageous mate, but also displays talent to invent, and power 
to achieve a deliverance from impending doom. 

Mr. Placid. 

Your estimate is true, yet it is partial. Female passions^ I admit, 
are strongest, but is not their superior strength most frequently ex. 
hibited in the worse features of human nature ? 

NsSTOR. 

Aye, — and what is more — ^how often is their affection placed upon 
unworthy objects ! I am sensible of the value of a good wife, and I 
am conscious of the existence and reality of such invalucihie blessings; 
but the difficulty of attainment is tremendous^ and the experiment 
exceedingly hazardous. 

Courtly. 

I reckon it labour lost to reason with you. Disappointment has 
engendered prejudice in your breast, mistified your conceptions, and 
congealed the well-springs of your holier feelings. Therefore, by 
your leave, I shall withdraw from the hopeless contest with the ex- 
pression of my sincere wishes, that you may enjoy all the felicity, 
which segars, solitude and misogynism can impart to your pitiable lot. 
For myself I avow, that the attachment of one dear and devoted crea. 
ture has ever sharpened my motives to exertion, and will ever continue 
to stimulate me to increasing vigour and more aixlent zeal in the pro- 
secution and discharge of every duty of life. 

Nestor. 

Be it so. Facts stare us in the face^ which no argument, howerer 
plausible, and no declamation, however eloquent — can hide. In many 
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families deemed respectable, and professing to be religioos, vice it to* 
ieraiedy — inasmuch as the notoriously dissolute are suffered to cultivate 
an intimacy in the domestic circle, where righteousness is supposed 
to dwell, and poor contemned virtue is made still poorer. 

Mr. Placid. 

Less blame, I should think, is attachable to the presiding heads of 
such ^unities, than to the wayward dispositions of their unfortunate 
daughters who, with unaccountable folly and infatuation, set their 
sin^ opinions in opposition to public sentiment, revile their friends 
as their enemies because they tender them the best advice, and cling 
with stubborn pertinacity to the worthless wretches, who form the 
sole and slender walls oi partition between the formerly esteemed, 
though deluded, females of their acquaintance and the common pro- 
stitute. To our youfig ladies are we indebted for much of that laxity 
of morals and prevalent wickedness, which is the disgrace of our coun- 
try. Rather say, then, — How is the noble nature of Woman de- 
graded ! or, to apply the beautiful image of Scripture — * How is the 
gold become dim, and the most fine gold changed !' 

Dr. Ploddem. 

Pray, gentlemen, be seated : — ^methinks a host of unanswered cor- 
respondents are at this moment loud in their demands for satisfaction. 
fAil sii — Courtly, with the assistance of the Doctor and Siroc, having 
succeeded in placing before the President a huge bale of contributions, 
Netior proceeds to unloose the rope, and then speaks,) 

NSSTOB. 

You have all perused, I presume, each of these papers, as they 
successively appeared before you. With regard to the destination of 
the major part of them, your opinion was unanimous, viz., that they 
should serve to light the intended bon-fire by which the servants mean 
to celebrate the safe deliverance of the Reform Bill and the dying 
agonies of a factious oligarchy. They constitute the contents of this 
unwieldy mass. The minor and more manageable bundle together 
with those that lie scattered aboat the table, comprises those articles 
which we thought meritorious and entitled to a larger or smaller mea- 
sure of praise. The first is headed 'The Christmas Rose, and is 
signed Aliguis. It is evidently written by a person, who has no 
lack of ideas, but cannot command language to express them. He 
is, moreover, too prosaic for a poet. * Hear two verses :— 

'Tis pleasing in a leisure hour 
To take a little garden tour. 
And view this lonely, lovely flow'r 

In beauty bright 

For other flow'rs we look in vain ; 
Their num'rous tribes in death lie slain. 
And will not be revived again. 

Till Spring return. 

Here are two from one pen — Lines on the citOSB of the 
YiAB-^-and^^STANZAs. 
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CoTTBTtY. 

By Scozzese ! It strikes me I've seen the youth ; he is modest and 
anions to do well, and should therefore be encouraged. If he be the 
author of those superior verses to Thb Moon, I should say he is a 
poet of considerable promise. The first of his productions which you 
mentioned, Mr. President^ is a list of comrnon-plaoe metaphors, con. 
duded widi an ordinary lesson of morality. You may give us a speci- 
men, however, of his amorous layd—>^Aector reocb.) 

ni think of thee at morning's dawn. 
When dew-drops glisten on the lawn,— « 
When birds unite their warbling lays 
To swell creation's song of praise. 

m think of thee when skies are bright. 
Shedding on all gay beams of liffht: 
Or when dark storms o'erhang the sky. 
Thou to my heart wilt still be nigh. 

Ill think of thee at daylight's dose, 
When nature sinks to (^nl repose, — 
When moon and stars beam bright above. 
And hearts are touched with heavenly love. 

SiBOO. 

A fresh-water bard, I reckon. Out with that piece there written 
in a bold black hand ; I augur something solid from it. 

Da. Ploddbm;. 

Beware of appearances. Lieutenant, — you have not forgotten the 
terrible pirate, which you took for a French frigate, when you almost 
sailed into the jaws of destruction ? 

SiROC. 

Bah ! Nor you — ^the rusty Sftrthing which I imposed on you for a 
coin some hundred years old ? 

Mb. Placid. 
Well, but let us have every thing in order. What have you next ? 

Nbstob. 

Thb Bonnib Bobdbb Lassie, by Amo Amavi. Courtly, redte 
a couple of verses. 

COUBTLY. 

Head you mean. {Reads) :— 

Oh ! bonnie lassie, quickly tell ; — 
I've wearied lang to Ken your mind : 
Oh ! tell me, lassie, if my love 
A comer in your heart may find. 
Tho' sad and bashfii' I hae been. 
My love is o' the deepest dye ; 
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My looks and glances ye faae seen. 
But never heard the hearing sigh. 

Fve ken*d you lang, — I've seen yoa smile,*-^ 

Yet words atween us few hae been ; 

IVe often watch'd your eyelids ^1 

An' hide your blacx an' mnnie een. 

A welcome suit does this foretell ? 

A welcome to your sweet abode ? 

Oh ! bonnie lassie^ quickly tell. 

Ere age lays youth aneath the sod. 

Mr. Placid. 
There's room for improvement there : — but what follows ? 

Nestor. 

L1KB8 ON THB Death of Lord Byron, by Jf. J. — The motto shall 
be recorded, with a single verse. The sentiments of the author are 
utterly subversive, says Mr. Placid, of sound doctrine :^- 

fiovra le gtnomB e Ton 

Hanoo 1 Teni lOTeota U pregio lorob 

Compared to deathlen Tene^ how cold 
The hrighteit gem, the purcet gold I 

Whilst grateful Greece weeps o'er his bier. 

And mourns the noble hero's doom,— » 
Methinks for him should fall no tear. 

But Glory's pall wave o'er his tomb. 

It were the height of heterodoxy indeed to suppose of Byron, that— 

'' There 'midst the Seraphim on high 
A bright resplendent crown he wears,'* 

merely because 

" He sang of Love, and Love's sweet pains, 
' In high sublime enraptured strains ;" 

yea, even though 

'' His course below was honour bright, 
Erratic as a meteor's ray," &c 

SiROC. 

I'm sadly disappointed* Haven't you another by the aforesaid M. J. ? 

Nestor. 

Yes, — and I think it superior. It is, therefore, in the meantime 
added to another list, containing such as may be honoured with a se- 
parate place, or be noticed at a future sederunt Before adjourning, 
will the Doctor favour us with a specimen of that hieroglvphical cha. 
racter, which has puzzled the brains of most of us, and materially 
dimmed the lustre of Courtly'ff eye ? 

Dr. Ploddem. 

Be cautious, friends, how you speak anent this MS. It hath many 
a rare jewel within it The writer has genius, though by future ages 

VOL. II. ' D 
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alone his worth mav be appreciated. Listen^ while I repeat a passage 
which — ^with consiaerable difficulty I confess— I have succeeded in 
transcribing :-*you shall hare it verbatim et literaiim: — it is from an 
address to some great monument erected in commemoration of Water- 
loo!— 

Your spiking Tower not more be enveloped 

In stormy clouds, than was these warriors greats- 

Nor will your massy pillar more to do 

When thick beset by the foul bitter blast 

Whose sharpest hail besmear your every part 

So keenly crusting all year rustic ribs, &c. 

COUBTLY. 

Strong, vigorous and graphic. 

Db. Ploddbk. 

Reserve your plaudits for, if possible, still better mareeoHx to ccmia 
The next quotation is highly descriptive of a rural scene :— 

The happy cottager at mom equipt, 
With face contented, sling his little bag 
Across his ragged coat and strong built chist. 
All in his straw-made boots does plungeing plod 
Along the rutted road and gapeing holes- 
Well mettled headed hammer in his arm, 
Whose lengthened shaft does well denote its use^- 
Thus stageing up to the well-measured plot. 
Does sit him down to strop the threadbare coat ; 
Then to the task begin wiu all his might, &c. 

I shall just indulge you with a few stanzas taken at random from 
a long poem on the Lighthouse and Pier of Berwick ; 

What be her potion when the dreadful swell 
Come bursting forth upon this fabric tell-j 
Impossible to count the monster wave 
While driving forth upon this building brave. 

The frequent introduction Oif fire in the succeeding verse exhibits 
old Ocean with singular but overwhelming power, — ^leagued, in fact, 
with the sister element for the surer accomplishment of his awful pur- 
poses. Could this discovery be made by any, save a poet's eye '' in a 
nne phrenzy rolling ?" 

Another effort, many waves combine 

To fire the fabric, all in^rs shine 

ThB fiery fluid, run as wild^tv wild, 

While calmly stand the Tower and fbll of mild. 



n. 



Tis fire indeed, but not tiie fiery storm. 
She bums in^rs untill the welcome mora. 



» * » 



In the midst of such dire dobgs and confusion, it could not be ex. 
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pectad, that fiiir Tweed slioiild remain an unconcerned spectator. 
AooordiDgly our author^ after intimating that " sweet Tweed does 
frighten at the wondrous swell/' proceeds,-— 

She hides her hce asham'd at such prolusioB 
This hody surely cannot be delusion-*- 
No sooner said^ again another mountain. 
Came sweeping on from ^at majestic Fountain. 

Convinc'd at once, this is the Tweed's great mother. 
For surely there can not be such another-r- 
Again surprized, as from the ocean's sweep 
P|er, parapet and all appear a deep. 

• • • 

Tis the ninth wave, and all is fearful now. 
Perplexity appear upon her brow. 
She shows her b^d oead iQ terrific grown. 
And o'er the lij^hted Tower has wildly flown. 

Courtly. 

Enoughs—enough. I trust, that Mr. Burnet of Leith will rescu0 
the whole of this author's inestimable MSS. from the obscurity of 
the doset ; and give to a name, that must be endeared to pofiterity, a 
prominent place among " Thb Unknown Pobts of SooTLANn." 

(Servant enmouneea dinner. J 

Nestor. 

Gentlemen, after an intellectual feast of ^o rare a kind, you will, I 
doubt not, enjoy my humble hospitality with ten-fidd relidi. JBamm* 



TO THE SWALLOW. 

BT DAVID MALLOCK, A. M. 

Whbncb art thou come, thou bird of the flight, 
Since day last slept in the arms of night ?—^ 
Whence art thou come? — ah 1 sure it must be 
From some sweet land fiir over the seal- 
Twelve hours ago on a tall rock I stood 
That raised its bare crest from an ocean of wood^ 
Like a snow-cliff on the sun-dyed sea» 
When the wild winds in their dark cares be 
And the blue billows sleep silently. 

And it was ere, — and the red day-star. 

Had driren down the hearens his flaming car. 

And in the fields of the western ware 

Had found for his steeds their diurnal grare ;— 
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And ID the east fair dondlets went 

In swanJike flocks o'er the finnameiit. 

And in the rim of the leaden aea 

Their sky.woyi^ plnmes dipped Mlverly f 

But to the roof of the yaulty heaven 

By no wild wind were these doudlets driven ; 

The dome was all bright and the temple hir. 

For never a cloudlet had wandered there^ 

But in the rim of the leaden sea 

Their sky-woven plumes they dipped sflverly. 

And I looked all around from the taD^ tall roek» 
And nought could I see but a simple flock 
Of innocent sheep, — ^that hr, far below. 
Battened by the side of a streamlet's flow. 

And I scanned the wide home of the breezy air. 
But never a living thing flew there ; — 
Tho' the heavens were dear and the wild winds stilly 
And the wide, wide world was beautiful. 

And nought could I see from the tall, tall rods 
' But of snow.xoloured sheep a simple flock> 
That in the quiet vale far below 
Battened by the side of a streamlet's flow. 

Then, whence art thou oome, thou sweet bird of flighty 
Since day last slept in the arms of night ? — 
Whence — ^whence art thou come? — ah ! sure it must be 
From some sun-shiny land far over the sea. 
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BT MART WARKWORTH ARABIK. 

A FAMILY burial-ground, of a circular form, occupied a consider- 
able space in the immediate vicinity of poor Emma's remains. It was 
enclosed by a light railing entwined with parasitical plants, and in- 
tersected by a walk bordered on each side with sweet scented flowers ; 
while jasmine, myrtle and Chinese roses, growing in front of two 
marble octagons in the centre, gave altogether to this spot a hallowed 
air of gentle repose, differing in character from any of a similar kind 
I had ever visited. I had often contemplated this little cemetery with 
peculiar interest, not only from the care evidently taken in its preser- 
vation, but from the early deaths recorded on the marble. 

An elderly gentleman was sometimes to be seen bending over its 
entrance, or lingering by the tombs; and, upon describing his appear- 
ance to an old Sybil in the village, I learned, that he had been in 
some way connected with the Selwyns of Dingwall Park, whose burial- 
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ground this was ; but to what extent, she did not know; for though 
a will hnfi. been made^ failing their immediate descendants, in his 
hjcfor, money and moTeables only bad devolved upon him, and the 
large estate had gone to a very distant heir-atJaw from an irregula- 
rity in some legal forms. In the course of one of my visits to this 
neighbourhood, I had, at length, an opportunity of being introduced 
to this gentleman ; and, during one or our interviews, he gave me the 
following recital, which, unconnected as it was, had, at least, power 
to interest my best affections. 

" Dear, dear £va," he began, " I temember her now as when a 
thoughtless boy of eight years old she first taught me the power of 
virtue and beauty united in a female form. Myself an orphan and 
little cared for at home, my earliest affections were reserved for this 
interesting being, who, when I first remember her, occupied a hum- 
ble but neat dwelling in the picturesque neighbourhood of I . 

Scarcely emerged from childhood she was herself a mother, and the 
little l^rances, to whom I made myself familiar by assisting her to 
jgather wild flowers, first introduced me to her acquaintance. - 

Her mourning dress, and deep melancholy excited but one conjec- 
ture, — ^that she was a widow,-«-for the sweet sanctity of her whole de- 
portment, aided by the unremitting attention of the good old minister 
of the district, removed every injurious suspicion. For many hours 
in the day £va was busily engaged in embroidery, by means of which 
she supported herself and chud ; and sometimes, she would sing me 
long mournful ballads, such as Gil Mories — Chylde Waters — Fairly 
Fair, &c. &c. &c Ah ! these hours were, I thmk, when I thus re- 
cal them^ the happiest of my life. Yet, among other things, that 
strongly attached me to this young and isolated being, were the tears 
of irrepressible sorrow I so often saw her shed. At times, as if im- 
pelled oy sudden recollection, $he would throw her work a6ide, lean 
ber head upon the table, and sob long and convulsively. On these 
occasions I sat immoveable, impressed with all the sacred respect 
due to grief, while Frances, creeping towards her mother, would lay 
her little bead on her bosom and weep in sympathy. 

This intercourse continued nearly three years, when suddenly a 
change took place in the manners and appearance of Eva. Her em- 
broidery was thrown aside, and she would take long walks accom- 
panied by a stranger, whose handsome person and elegant manners 
excited general attention in this secluded neighbourhood. Happiness 
is the real alchemy that can transmute every form into its own like- 
ness, for, neither in the graceful elasticity of £va's movements, could 
any longer be recognised the measured tread of the pensive mourner, 
nor, in ber animated countenance, a trace of tbe^desolate expression 
which bad been its prominent characteristic 

In a few weeks she was married to Mr. Selwyn and left I , 

but not before she had made a proposal to take all charge of my for- 
tunes on herself. Not to interrupt the course of the following nar- 
rative, I may here briefly state, that I was afterwards placed at a 
celebrated Academy, thirty miles from their own residence, n'here I 
visited tbem during my holiday recesses/' &c. &c. 
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<• For ought that ever I eovM raid 

" Could ever bear by tale or history 

** The cotuno of true love never did ran smooth.*^— Sbaksibabb, 

Eva ws^ the daughter of a village Schoolmaster^ who had spent 
many years at sea, though originally intended for the Church. His. 
had indeed been the yaried life of a refined and sensitive mind strt^- 
gling with disappointments, and when, unfitted for active service by 
severe wounds received ia both arms, while attempting to suppress a 
mutiny among his crew, he saak, in the prime of manhood, into the 
humbfe sphere of a village teacher, he renounced all hope aa a deluu 
sion ; and his subsequent union with a young and pleasing woman^ 
scarcely roused him from his lethargy. He married her because she 
loved him, and though she could never fill the aching void in his 
heart, she was always treated by him with that considerate tenderness 
due to her confiding attachnient. ^e interesting character of his 
daughter first recalled him to the consciousness of eiasitence. The 
sweetness of her disposition, that precocious refinement, which dwineet, 
as it were, without understanding the isolation of his heart,— «nd the 
beautiful expression of her features^ which so forcibly rescinded him 
of one, who to him could never die, called forth the latent teiMlerness 
of his nature, and he felt that even for him a charm in life was left. 
In her infancy, she would folTow him with the first expanding leaf of 
spring, the first opening rose of summer, and lead him by the hand to. 
the sweetest haunts of the Sylvan D , — ^point out to him ihe spark- 
ling of the sunn's rays upon the river, — attempt, as if sportively, to. 
catch them, and shake iier little head mournfully at the disappoint- 
menty — then climb into his arras, gaze long and tenderly upon his fine 
and pensive countenance, smile tiH she saw him smile, and sink at 
last upon his bosom. To this sensibility was united, as she increased 
in years, a strength of understanding which, without diminishing- 
her claims to tenderness, imparted to the sentiment a reject which 
it is unusual to feel for one so young, and her fether soou learned tO| 
consider her not only as a sympathizing but an appreciating friend^ . 
and the cultivation of her intellect then became his dearest employ- 
ment. Into her ears, as they wandered along the wooded banlcs of 

D > would he pour the history of his past life — his early and 

blighted hopes. With her he could converse on the peculiar feelings, 
of his mind — of his utter alienation from the adopted habits of the 
world. With her he could expatiate on the unutterable delight im- 
bibed from the beauties of nature, when the woods, the glens and 
mountains, rising sun and falling eve are all your own, yet advert to 
the undefinable longings of the human heart for sublimity, tenderness 
and holiness, which nothing on earth can satisfy. He delighted, at 
nights, to linger with her in the small but romantic garden of his 
cottage, watching the effect of moon-light on the river which wound 
through the vale beneath and the shadows of the deep woods on the 
opposite banlis, while nothing was heard but the murmurings of the 
water, the soft rustling of the leaves and the almost indistinguishable 
chirpings of the little nestlings beneath the parent wing. 

If, after such walks and conversations as these> he trembled for the 
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futare fasppinessof his beautiful child, — ^for she might well hare recall, 
ed to his poetical mind that sweet and delicate oriental flower, which 
only lives while suspended in the air and dies if placed on the earth *, 
— he would, in his fervent aspirations to heaven for her welfare, also 
mingle a pious thanksgiving for the possession of a being so pure, 
tmsting that the same power who macle her so would preserve her, 
whatever might be her trials, unsullied to the end. 

From his practical knowledge of mathematics, particularly of navi. 
gation and accounts, Mr. Howarth's humble seminary was the not 
unfrequent resort of young gentlemen intended for maritime or com. 
mercial situations ; and it was, when oh the eve of entering the House 
of his uncle, a rich Hamburgh merchant, tiiat William Selwyn, grand- 
son to a gentleman in the neighbourhood, was first introduced to Eva's 
acouaintance. 

His polished yet natural manners first attra(^d her attention,-., 
diminisned that shyness and bashful ness inseparable from her retired 
education, and led her insensibly into an intimacy, which, with any 
other than her father, she had hitherto avoided. His contemplative 
and comprehensive mind, and his generous and unsophisticated feel- 
ings formed altc^ther a character most suited to the imagination of 
a lone romantic girl, and she soon loved and was beloved with an in- 
tensity and purity which may be heard of as a poetic illusion, but is 
seldom realized in life. Youne Selwyn's stay in the country being 
unavoidabl V though unexpecteoly protracted for nearly two years from 
their first introduction, this afiection which, like many glowings of 
youthful fancies, might have been worn oiit by absence, became, by 
this habitual intercourse and perfect knowledge of each other's dis- 
positions, identified with their very existence. Separation could not 
extiofuish that essence which was part of themselves, and which 
breathed in and amalgamated with every beautiful object in natore ; 
and they felt so secure in each other's affections that they never 
thought of exchanging vows at parting. 

Upon his arrival at Hamburgh, William was informed that his 
uncle had arranged a marriage between him and his only daughter, 
prerious to his being received into the Firm. He candidly avowed 
his attachment to Eva, which, notwithstanding his gratitude for his 
uncle's intentions, rendered this plan impossible. His artful relation 
expressed no regret at this disappointment, rather signified delight 
at the candour of his nephew, and, by this means eluding suspicions, 
had many opportunities given him by William's open conduct, of 
which he availed himself, to intercept every letter directed to Eva for 
the remaining sixteen months of his life, satisfied in his own worldly 
Blind, that total absence would soon eradicate every youthful impres. 
sion, and that his favourite plan would be finally completed. 

During this last mentioned period, what were the sufieringsof Eva! 
Scarcely had she mourned tlie departure 'of her lover, when a malig- 
Bant fever, raging in the village, carried off her tender and affection, 
ate mo^er, and though her father survived the attack, a cough settled 
on his lungs, and a ddly decay of mental and physical strength was 
the eaosequen^e. The avocations by which his family was supported 

• See Hebtr*s JoariMl. 
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liad sucoessirely to hi discontinued^ and pecuniary difficulties were 
added to other distresses, at a time, too, when more than usual comfort, 
more than accustomed support was essential to the preservation of his 
life. Alas! poor Era, and William wrote not, though many months 
had elapsed, — ^nearlv twelve,*— during the aggregation of these sad ca- 
lamities, and the suit of a neighbouring farmer, rejected formerly, was 
renewed again, and asain, Mrith undiminished assiduity. To this 
marriage her father did not urge her, for though, Vith an imbecility 
of mind incident to the long wearing^out of his disease, he regrettea, 
that the union could not be effected, yet was he too well aware of the 
unassimilating nature of Mr. 'Morton's character and pursuits even 
to wish it But still her father declined amid the privations of 
poverty, until his fine understanding became entirely clouded, and it 
was when his sufferings might be supposed to be drawing near a dose 
that Eva, in a paroxysm of agony, became the wife of her persevering 
lover. Mr. Howarth survived the completion of this sacrifice only 
six months, during which time her husband's affairs had become a 
total wreck, and he himself had fied the country to avoid creditors, 
and, as with poetical justice for her infidelity, the full knowledge of 
William's situation had been disclosed in a letter from himself, in 
which he likewise informed her of his cousin's and uncle's death, and 
of his accession to immense property, &c &c., of his intended return 
publiclj^ to claim with her hand the'inestimable heart which had long 
been his. Yes ! Eva learned all this, as she watched in utter deao. 
lation by the side of her dying and unconscious father, — and though 
she soon closed that beloved father's eyes, so tenacious is human na- 
ture of existence — ^that she lived. 

The sacred remains were scarcely laid by her mother's side, when, 
in compliance with her husband's request, who had enlisted into a 

regiment under orders for the West Indies, she joined him at -> 

but at the very moment of embarkation she was seized with so violent 
an illness, that she was left behind, and the fleet had scudded many 
leagues over the Atlantic ere the poor girl awoke to recollection. She 
was now a mother, and every feeling of bereavement, of sorrow and 
distress was forgotten in the new and delicious sensations that per- 
vaded her youthful heart She had now something to love, to live for, 
to idolize, — a spotless being all her own ; and, as with an emotion 
akin to infant purity, like a rose-bud sheltering a dew-drop next its 
core, she pressed her infant to her bosom, she would find the freshness 
of renewed life and invigorated health from its proximity. 
^ The minister of the parish where Eva had hitherto resided, intro- 
duced her to the acquaintance of his brother clergyman at I- , to 

which place she had removed soon after the birUi of her child, and 
was by his kind interest enabled to provide for herself. 

William Selwyn had only returned to learn the wreck of all his hap- 
piness, and again to wander about the earth ; and it was about three 
years afterwards, when lingering in the romantic environs of Greneva, 
that he learned, from an old English newspaper, the melancholy fate 
that had awaited Morton on his arrival at Jamaica, — ^the whole 
regiment to which he belonged having fallen victims to the yellow fever. 
Of this account there could be no doubt, as the circumstance was 
narrated by an officer who had a {personal knowledge of the event. 
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Many weeks had not elapsed ere Selwyn presented himself to Eva^ 
who had long been aware of Morton's decease^ and they were 
married, as I have related^ with a prospect of happiness seldom to 
be met with. 

The concluding lines of Thompson's Spring were truly verified in 
their lives. 

** What was th^ world to them. 
Its pomp, its pleasure, and its nonsense all, 
Who in each other claAp whatever fair 
High £sincy forms and lavish hearts can wish. 
Something than beauty dearer, should they look 
Or on the mind, or mind-illumined face. 
Truth, goodness, honour, harmony and love. 
The richest bounty of indulgent heaven." 

Possessed of immense wealth, they only appropriated what was ne- 
cessary for their rank in life, bestowing all extraneous dross in pro- 
curing happiness for thousands. ' They never mingled with what is call- 
ed THB WOBLD, prizing entire companionship too truly to fritter even 
moments away in such heartless association. Their circle was confined 
to a few sensible friends, whose literary acquirements, intellectual con- 
versation, and freedom from received prejudices incited their own 
researches, and kept in play those mental energies, which might 
otherwise have stagnated; and, while a mutual participation in 
varied resources, prevented that irruption or chasm in sympathy 
80 frequently in married life the death of affection, a partial re-, 
straint heightened, if possible, their succeeding hours of uninterrupt- 
ed communion. They would take long excursions amid the sublime 
and imposing scenery of their native land, and return with renovated 
spirits to dispense their bounties and enjoy tranquillity amid their 
own romantic shades. When last I risited Dingwall Park, — l^ve 
years after their marriage,— they had just returned from one of these . 
excursions and had only embraced their children, — ^two besides Frto. 
ces being added to their family, — when I entered, and oh, madam, if 
happiness was ever personified on earth, it was in the group before me. 
The manly face of Mr. Selwyn beamed in tranquil bliss, while his 
wife's haa that soul-lit expression, which reminded me of Scottish 
melody, that even in its most cheerful airs inspires a melancholy ten- 
derer and dearer hr than joy. I passed some weeks with them, — 
every minutin of which period is indelibly imprinted on my memory. 
Ah !- they were indeed weeks of happiness, in each day of which as 
many years have since appeared to me to have been comprised. The 
day for my departure at length arrived, and was ushered in by one of 
those balmy summer mornings which infuses a new tide of life into 
existence, and, as I entered the breakfast parlour, it breathed all the 
fragrance of an oriental atmosphere. 

A thousand perfumes wafted through the glass door which opened 
into the garden, the more domestic birds '' sang love on ilka bough," 
while the soft wailing of the more distant stock dove-gave an addi- 
tional melody to the general poetry of nature. Eva met me from the 
garden, enquired for Mr. Selwyn who had not yet made his appear- 
ance, and, in order, if possible, to render the room more delightful, 

VOL. II. s 
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called npon me to assist her in ffatheriag his fitrourite flonrers to place 
afresh in the flower-stands. The breaklwt table was drawn near the 
garden entr&nce, his chair placed^ &c &c. yet he came not. 

The first half hour of expecting Mr. Selwyn was passed in toleraUe 
tranauillity ; but when another passed^ and yet another^ she became se- 
riously uneasy^ as even an occasional absence was quite unusual. The 
whole day was spent in fruit^^ss searchings and sickening apprehensions, 
and evening was approaching when at length Frances came running to 
tell us, (it IS unnecessary to say my departure was postponed,) ^ Papa 
was coming from the water side. ' — '* Oh my love, are you come at last ?" 
Eva had said, before she fully observed the horror-stricken face of her 
husband, who had thrown himself on the first chair that presented it- 
self. " Oh what, what is the matter ?" she exclaimed, as she sank on 
her knees before him. Frances, whose affection as a child for Selwyn 
was little short of her mother's in intensity — altogether she was the 
most singular child I ever saw— impresseci with the idea that some- 
thing dreadful had happened, also approached him, but he repelled 
her with so abrupt a movement, as to throw her against the door. 
Blood streamed from her nose, but it was not till clasped in her mo- 
ther's arms, whose white garments soon assumed the same ensanguine 
ed hue, that he seemed to comprehend what had happened, and his 
anguish was then so great, that he could scarcely be persuaded he 
had not murdered her, — and Eva had been folded again and again to 
her husband's breast, ere his agony found utterance in words. Then 
suddenly tearing himself from her endrcling arms, he exclaimed in 
broken sentences — " Thia — ^this — ^is crime unsanctioned by Gk>d and 
man. You are not mine — Eva, my own pure Eva 1" Then holding 
her fiitce towards him, he noted it with such an intensity of ten-, 
demess as to drown her very soul in tears^ though an indefinable 
awe restrained the expression from her eyes, and repeatedly- 
pressing his cold lips' to her eyes and forehead, he hollowly mur* 
mured — *^ This is the last kiss of earthly love, of earthly joy." Then 
rapidly pacing the room, he mutterea in broken accents, as if de- 
bating within himself. These words were at last distinguished-^ 
" Oh Qod of Heaven, aid me in this dread extremity 1" — he approach- 
ed Eva who, with her face hid by her hands, had sunk on her kneea 
by a chair. "Thou art right, my love," he said; "Lotus pray^ — 
and together they supplicated the Almighty disposer of all events for 
help in their present need. Notwithstanding tneir fervour in devo- 
tion,-— their resignation to the Divine will, — nature, all-powerful nature 
etiil asserted her claims ; and when about half an hour afterwards I en. 
tered the apartment^ Eva lay to all appearance dead on the floor, and 
her husband weltering in blood by her side. 

Medical aid being summoned, it was ascertained, that the rupture 
of a blood vessel had taken place in Mr. Selwyn. His wife had only 
fainted. Ease of mind and quietude of posture were recommended. 
Ease of mind ! alas poor William ! what could now convert the enve- 
nomed rankling of your heart into that inestimable blessing } 

Strolling, as was his wont, on that delicious morning, inhaling, 
with a joyous and grateful heart, the goods of God as they breathed 
around him, Mr. Selwyn had been startled in his path by a strange 
figure of a man whose hat was douched over his forehead, and whose 
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Urge ckMklmt imperfectly ocmcealed a coarse mOitary garb beneath. 
** Good morning, sir/' said the stranger in a hoarse tone of yoice. 
William returned the salutation, mildly adding^ ** Friend, this path 
is private and if you have business at the house, the public access is 
more coiiTenient for indifferent travellers." '' I am not an indifferent 
traveller ;** replied the man. ^'How so?" rejoined William, struck by 
the strangei^s pertinacity. " Give me five hundred pounds and I'll 
not tell, or give me nothing and I'll tell," said the man. Convinced 
by such a speech that the poor creature was deranged, he hastened 
beck in order that the madman might be taken from the grounds, lest 
Eva rimuld be frightened at his appearance. ** So, you vo'nt speak," 
said the fellow as, with rapid strides, he overtook him and seiaed him 
by the Arm. " You will not answer me ; then by the powers above» 
thou invader of my rights, behold me I" Altered as he was by rice and 
change of climate, the unfortunate Selwyn immediately recognised 
the man. 

He was Richard Morton, the depraved and living husband of his 
own wffe,-*-his Eva,— who stood before him. His tale was soon told. 
The whole of his regiment, excepting a few individuals, had perished 
in the way veoerded by the public papers ; and, as he had, aner per- 
forming quarantiae, been admitted into another corps, he never 
troabldl nimself to inform his wife of his escape. In fact, all recoL 
lection of her was eSactd from his memory until the return of his re. 
giment to a 8cottiA station, when he had casually heard of her pre- 
sent affluence ; aad, as he intended to desert, it was to extort a sum 
of money sufficient to support him in a foreign land, not to claim his 
wife, that he thus presented himself to her present husband. 

In an agony of mind, to which all description would do injustice, 
Mr. Selwyn but returned to the house to secure the desired sum ^ 
money for Morton, and accompanying him to the nearest sea-port 
town, saw him in a vessel fortunatdy under weigh to sail for America. 
In the first tumult of thought William imaging it possible to conceal 
the discovery and these transactions from Eva ; but he was soon con- 
vinced that such concealment would stigmatise her &ir lame br ren- 
dering her apparently a conscious infringer of laws human and dirine. 
The disclosure was made, and its immediate effect has been detailed. 

Had ease of mind been attainable, the situation of Selwyn was not 
such as to preclude hope, but, when at the view of Eva, as with the 
noiseless assiduities of tender woman she moved around his bed, die 
idea occurred, that she was no longer legally his, — that from this 
being so delicate— so affectionate--«nd so exquisitely beloved — an 
earthly separation, if he lived, must be the consequence, a fresh effu. 
sion of blood ensued and all hope of recovery was abandoned. He 
surrived one month, and perhaps the most holv felidtv of their 
hitherto blissful union was experienced during tnat earth-hopeless 

Seriod, in that lone room, where darkness was only made risible m Uie 
ay by occasional sun-rays penetrating through impalpable interstices 
of the window shutters, or in the night by a pale shadowy flickering 
from the shrouded rush light. Then, with her cheek pillowed by that 
of her beloved, did Eva inhale the inspiration that breathed through 
his low and interrupted accents. ^' Let us bless God, my love," be 
would say, " for the pure happiness we have enjoyed together, and 
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for this desirable terminationy for bow could we live separate bere^ my 
Eva, after we bad known what it was to live together. And in those 
blessed r^ons to which we baste, for I feel you will not be long' itt 
following me, my best beloved, — ^in that city where neither moon nor 
sun are required to give lights but where the spirit of love and blisa is 
brightness ineflEable— where aU tears are wiped from all eyes — ^where 
sorrow cannot enter,' neither separaticm take place, — our 8hortJive4 
happiness on earth will be perpetuated to all eternity." 

Disease in a different form was inaking its rayages in another quar. 
ter of the house, and which lor a fortnignt previous to the dissolution 
of Mr. Selwyn bad required the constant superintendence of an ex. 
perienced physician. Frances aod Eva^, the two eldest chi]dra», had 
both been seized by a raging epidemic, and though aware» fr«MB the 
first attack, of the extremity of the case, such was (be unceasing 
anxiety of Mr. Selwyn to have his wife constantly in sight, that, ex- 
cepting when sleep rendered him insensible to her absence, she could 
not be with these dear' objects of her affection-— «6d the young Frances 
bewailed the privation so touchipgly that poor Eva's heart was almost 
rent in twain. 

Little did William imagipe that durine one of tbese intervals^ as 
she again softly placed herself by him, ^e had successively closed 
the eyes of her two promising and beloved children. Sbe baa but re- 
mained to see necessary duties performed, to gaze upon tiieir still [fare 
enshrouded £ace»^— to press her lips alteirnately on each cold feature 
and had then rejoined ner husband never more tp quit bis side wtil 
he too left the desolated world. A few hours b^ore his death he 
asked to see his children. The little William was brought wbo» 
though he had escaped the epidemic, had pined hourly since deprived 
of his usual nouri^ment from his mother's exhausted bosom^^d 
80 pale and attenuated did he appear, that his &ther, after pressing 
his pallid lip, £untly yet smilingly said, ** He will not be long, my 
Eva, in rejoining us; dear little fellow, take him iiway — J shall meet 
him soon." He enquired for the others, adding softly, '' Oh oould 
we all go a femily to Heaven !'.' gazing emphatically on the, represen. 
tation of a Holy Family, a piece which nung abore the fire-place. 
" Then, oh then all my earthly cares would be ended."^'' They are 
ended, then, my best loved,'* breathed Eva, laying her cold cheek to 
his, '* Frances and Eva sleep in peace.** 

He never spoke again, whether incapacitated by emotion or ex. 
bausted by nature it could not be determined. From an occasional 
energy of eye it was thought he might be in prayer, for then he 
would press the hand oi his beloved closer and closer to his bosom.-— 
The pressure at length gradually relaxed— .and tbo sorrows of William 
Selwyn had ceased for ever. 

Eva only survived to see her little William coffined by his father's 
side— to breathe out her soul in thanksgivings to Grod for thus being 
allowed to rejoin them, full of faith, of hope, and of charity. 
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SONG. 
3T ROBERT OILFILLAM. 

1 

! THB gowan's in tbe glen^ an' J;he winter is awa% 
An' througli the budding birken tree tbe simmer breezes blaw^ 
An' my heart's wF my lassie^ though my lassie's gane frae me—" 
! my h^art is wi' my lassie^ for whaur else oould it be ? 

Why did sbe leave the hawthorn vale^ for the city's glitt'ring show ? 
She's no like to the city dames-T-they're no like her, ah I no I 
Their looks are fu o' warldly pride^ but soul is in her e% 
An' ye'se get a blink b' beauty, gin ye my lassie see ! 

An' it's — O ! wi' her to wander far frae the city's din, 
Whaur the bonnie streams meander — the singin' burnies rin :•— 
Whaur the larerock is piping his music in the duds. 
An' the blackbird is pouring his wild notes in the woods ! 

! her love is ever true, an' her heart is ever warm. 
An' her smile to nature's loveliness, it adds anither charm ! 
! the gowan's in the glen, an' the lily's on the lea. 
An' my heart is wi' my lassie— whaure er my lassie be ! 



REMARKS ON SACRED POETRY. 

BY JOHN MACKAY WILSON. 

is poetry in scenery, situation, action and expression. The 
eye looks upon poetry when it beholds the moonbeams dreaming on tlie 
8HI, or when awoke by the breeze, ten thousand times ten thousand 
undulations ditter on its bosom, like innumerable flambeaus spring- 
ing from the deep. * The hills and the rivers of childhood, and all that 
speaks of nativity — speak in poetry. There is poetry in the parting 
<^ lovers, — ^the meeting of friends, — in the solitary funeral and joyful 
bridal. There is poetry in the silent, murderous glances of defiance, 
with which two armies survey each other before the conflict, — ^in the 
wild fury of the onset ; in the love of country and liberty, which 
rises superior to the charge and to death ; and in the thundered tri. 
mnphs of rictory. There is poetry in expression, when Moses, in 
conveying an idea of the sublime Omnipotence of the Creator, saysf, 
'^ God said. Let there be lights — and there was light" — ^When Nathan 
said unto David — ^* Thou art the man."— When Joseph says '* Is your 
father weU — the old man of whom ye spake ?" When Homer, at once 
describing the Grecian hosts and their purposes, says— - 

** From the dark abodes, 
Styx paun them forth the dreadful oath of gods /" 

And eoi)al to all but the first I have mentioned was the expression of 
Dr. JoDOSon U{M>n his deaUubed, when in ansM'er to an enquiry he 
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found he had but few hours to live, be Te|died-- '* Then ikrew^ and 
leave me, — let no one throw their shadow between me and my God." 
In a word poetry is philosophy on the wings of enthusiasm. It is to 
throw the whole heart and the whole mind into whatever we say, doy 
or write. The principle rules necessary to the writing of poetry may 
be divided into four — the three first make an orator, — the last a hero,—- » 
and the four combined — a poet. The first is— ^e iit eameH — ^the se^ 
cond is — Be vehemenify in e(ini««^— the third — Be m eametf even 
unto deaths and the fourth is — Fear nothing! But to these must be 
added intense study, and knowledge of the human heart. A man of 
genius without study is like a clock with only a striking weight, 
running down at furious random, and annoying rather than benefiting 
society. 

In so fiir as poetry will admit of critical analysis, its component 
parts may be said to be— ;^/tftp> mvenHon and pereepiiom. 

It is by no means an uncommon error to find authors aiming at 
sublime and powerful writing, by means the most opposite and incon- 
sistent. Thus we find them writing as thouffh sublimity eouMsted 
in swelling sentences and scmorous words^ and the secret of power 
lay in a musical and well rounded period. And the &ct ts^ they are 
merely crushing an emmet beneath a mountain of clothing, or 
placing a pigmy upon stilts^ Sublimity and power lie intheiden; 
therefore tne more simply and naturally they are clothed, the mor& 
striking and the more perfect will they appear. Language which is 
simple and natural can never be mean language;, nor can it ever be 
poor and meagre, but it wiU always be the best, and the fittest that 
can be used upon all purposes and on all occasions^ There is as much 
difference between simplicity of language and poverty of language, 
as there is between the blythe rosy-cheeked milkmaid, who trips sing, 
ing along the meadow with the early sun, glad as the lark that joins 
her in chorus, — and the poor shivering, half^ad b^gar, who with 
hunger deepening in his eyes, and disease upon his chedis, begs as a 
luxury to he permitted to lie down upon the straw with the hoists of 
the field. Now, considered apart from their inspiration, it is this 
very simplicity which gives force, and additional beauty, to the 
power and sublimity of the poetry of the Scriptures. Even in our 
translation it possesses a loveliness, a quaintness, and freshness, whidi 
no other poem possesses in the original, unless perhaps we are to ex. 
oept the Iliad of Homer, whose style frequently appears to have been 
formed upon the same principles. Such indeed is the simple and un. 
affected beauty of the composition, that we may conceive the Holy 
Spirit not only inspired the subltnle conceptions and declarations of 
the sacred poems, but in ^t guided, or rather chose and dictated 
the very words and form of expression. Here there is nothing redo, 
lent, — nothing inflated. The words are ^^few and well chosen.** 
The language is plain as the subject is lofty, simple as its truths 



important and eternal ; and well might the inspired penman say, ** he 
who runs, may read.'* Every word was equally understood by the 
publicans and sinners, as by the scribes, the rulers and the chief 
priests, and was equally adapted to their capacity. Now, whenever 
a man, as was the case with the sacred writers, feels the magnitude of 
his subject^ and has it seriously at heart, whether he speak or write. 
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tbe most natural and oonseqnently the most simple form of expression 
vill be the first to present itself, — and whatever affected critics may- 
say about taste,-— his is the only true taste, who will make use of the 
knguage so presented to his imagination. For all language is in bad 
taste which is not the most us^hl for the subject It was in this 
ample and natural language, that the master^harm of a Demosthenes' 
or a Cicero's orations lay. It was from the language being universall j 
understood, that 

'^ resistless eloquence 
Wielded at will a fierce democracy." 

Most of our Biblical critics have exhibited infinite labour, to point 
out the laws of and affix measures to the poetry of the Bible. I cannot 
say that I ocmsider them generally as having been very successful in 
their task. But whether the transcendent odes and hymns, with 
which the Scriptures abound, were measured hj any forms of verse, or 
sung to the timbrel, the harp, and the ten stringed instrument, with 
pieces of music adapted to each like many of our own beantiful an- 
thems, in no way interferes with the matchless poetry with which 
they teem. 

And not only is plain and natural language the onlv legitimate 
form of expression for the powerful and sublime, but it is even more 
obviously the proper clothing of the tender and pathetic. David's 
unequalled lament over Saul and Jonathan is an irresistible proof of 
this. Language to be effective ought never to have the appearance of 
being studied. Poetry knows no language but that of the heart, and 
when dressed in the artificial garb of the schools, its beauty is hidden 
beneath the " foreign aid of ornament" 

Next to its unadorned style, the distinguishing excellence of Scrips 
ture Poetry is derived from the subject, and the ardent, glowing and 
holy enthusiasm of the writers. The inspiring principle of their muse 
was Faith; not the cold languid faith of mere believers ; but *' Faith 
working by love** — Faith in many instances '* perfected by sight'*-«* 
Faith such as the apostle describes in the eleventh chapter of his 
epistle to the Hebrews. It was a living fire in their hearts, glowing, 
bursting upon, and illuminating their pages. I hope — 1 almost be. 
lieve, that one, who is not convinced of the everlasting importance of 
the sacred writings, would not come to hear a Lecture on Poetry. I 
trust, I believe, — ^with the Poetry of the prophets and the holy men 
of old, you are all acquainted. It was the first Poetry I was ever 
taught to lisp, — it was the first with whose existence I was made ac 
quainted. it was the first, and I hope it will be the last with us all. 
Even considered as mere poems, apart from their eternal importance, 
where is the historian who has dipped his pen in the poetic, the just, 
the sublime descriptions of Moses ? Where is the poet who has equalled 
him in his episodes, which, instead of merely relieving the flagging 
attention of the reader, are delightful and necessary, links, in hurry, 
ing on the narration. Who has forgot the day when he wept over 
Abraham journeying to Mount Moriah to offer up his well-beloved 
son Isaac ; and utterance failing when, arrived at tbe appointed place, 
the intended victim said unto his agonised father, *' Behold the fire 
and tbe wood«-*but where is the lamb for a burnt-offering }*' Or who 
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has forgot the day, when he read and re-read, and wept and wept 
again, over Joseph s being sold into Egypt ; followed him through all 
his sufferings and exaltations, and again shed tears of mingled joj 
and sorrow^ when- the disconsolate patriarch exclaims, ^^ Joseph is not, 
•—and Simeon is not — and vnU ye take away Benjamin oho T* Oh, 
where is the heart of believer, or unbeliever, that has not melted at 
Poetry like this ? Where is the Essie that can equal in its awful sub- 
limity and the successful arrangement of its machinery the wonderful 
poem called after its hero,-— Job ? Homer, in the exuberance of his 
unbounded imagination and invention, runs frequently into redun- 
dancy and confusion in the multiplication of metaphors ; but in Moses 
and the sacred Poets, there is not a word too much. Where is there 
a hymn of triumph like that of Miriam ? gratitude ! patriotism ! 
piety 1 joy ! — ^bounding like a stream of fire through every line. 
Where is there to be found the Poetry of sarcasm like that of Elijah's 
quiet, bitter, triumphant rebuke of the worshippers of Baal — ** Coil 
kmderr* or ** Perhaps he is upon a journey /" Or has not the Shep- 
herd king in his psalms and his songs of praise combined all that is 
beautiful and magnificent in Poetry ? How overwhelmingly suMime 
is his description of the God of Israel, who ** bowed the Iteavens and 
came down" '' who rode upon the wings of the wind !" how awful is the 
image of the '^ thick darkness" of the ^' earth shaking and trem- 
bling," of the ** hills smoking and removing out of their place," and 
the '^ foundations of the deep opening, at the blast of the breath of his 
nostrils i" Where is there to be found a union of all that is beautiful 
in pastoral poetry, and perfect in song, equal to his 23d Psalm. ** The 
Lord is my shepherd ; he maketh me to lie down by the qyiH waters.'* 
This inimitable song must be dear to us all, it steals the mind back 
to the quiet peaceful days of childhood, when its numbers were the 
evening and morning whisperings of our pillow ! — Da vs ! guileless and 
peaceful as its own never to be eaualled strains. I think it is impos. 
sible to read or repeat the 23d Psalm, without feeling ourselves 
better than we really are, and something of the innocence of early 
years revisiting our bosom. In a different spirit, but equally poeti- 
cal, is the 132d, sighing through the heart in a strain of sorrow, 
and rousing it to vengeance and indignation, where he says — 

** By Babel's streams we sat and wept" Although the oondading 
part of this Poem is generally omitted in our metrical versions, 1 coir- 
sider it as a whole to be perhaps the most perfect ode in any language. 
In speaking of Job, I forgot to mention that awful embodiment of a 
spiritual substance in the fourth chapter, which without being repre. 
sented as substantial \&feU by the very reader as though it were tan- 
gible. But passing over the power of Ezekiel, and the pathetic 
strains of Jeremiah, turn we to the mightiest master of song that has 
appeared upon the earth,— the gorgeous, impassioned, and fiery 
Isaiah, before whom Maeonides himself shrinks back, and from whom 
Virgil copied one of his best productions. 

Think of the ghostly welcome of the Egyptian king and their toeL 
eomis brother. Where is the Jew or where is the Gentile that can read 
without awe, without feeling, without delight, his fifty-third chapter, 
commencing " Who hath believed our report ? And to whom is the 
arm of the Lord revesded? For he shall grow up before him as a 
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tender ^latit, — as a root out of a dry groand." — ^And again " He was 
led as a lamb to the slaughter ; and as a sheep before her shearers is 
dumb, so he opened not his mouth." The poetry of this beautiful chap- 
ter can only be equalled by the wonderful^ the literal fultilment of 
the glorious prophecy. And not less exquisite is the fifty-fifth chap- 
ter beginnings *' Ho ! every one that thirsteth come ye to the waters, 
and ye who hare no money , come ye, buy wine and milk, without 
money and without price." This is a poem which we might read 
every day in our lives, and every day with new delight. I might re. 
ier to many of the Proverbs in their terseness and truth ; and espe* 
dally to the excellent poetical imagery of the twelfth chapter oi 
Eccfesiastes beginning '' Remember thy Creator in the days of thy 
youth, while the evil days come not, nor the years draw nigh when 
thou shalt say 1 have no pleasure in them." And while speaking of 
the writings of Solomon, it may be expected that I shoald refer to his 
pastoral poem called Solomon's Song. I certainly am convinced of its 
poetical beauties ; but at the same time, making all allowance for the 
latitude of eastern imagery, I do think the metaphors occasionally ex- 
travagant, and perhaps I may be excused in saying, that I am one of 
those who 'Consider its character questionable. And these are my 
reasons for not speaking of it in higher terms at this moment. But 
it is not only in the Old Testament, that we meet with splendid poe- 
try, but the New is filled with poems of equal beauty and superior in- 
terest. Not to mention the whole Book of the Revelations, the mere 
history of our Saviour is a poem in itself of the deepest and most sa- 
cred interest ; and were we to point out individual passages of surpass- 
ing beauty and sublimity, I would refer to the temptation in the wilder- 
ness— -his agony in the garden, when the guilt of a past, a present, and 
a future world, gushed upon his sight, and fell upon his spirit, — to his 
crucifixion, resurrection and ascension, — to aU the parables, — they are 
all poetry. What poem equals the description of the rich man and Laza- 
rus, in the awfulness of its character, in the power with which it is writ- 
ten ? Who is insensible to the poetry of the " seed sown by the wayside?" 
— but most of all to the most instructive and beautiful of all poems— 
the parable of the Prodigal son ? the poor miserable being is ever pre- 
sent to the eye, — we ever see him as ne is— carousing at the banquet, 
— ^yearning, mourning, fiiinting, and repenting in the field, and ** fain 
to have filled his belly with the husks which the swine did eat, but no 
man gave unto him !" Oh ! how often has his exlcamation " How 
many hired servants of my father's house have bread enough and to 
spare, while I perish with hunger !" been responded in agonv by thou- 
sands. We behold him asain on his journey, and hear htm exclaim 
as he falls down before his father " Father I I have sinned against 
heaven and in thy sight !" Longer I will not dwell upon the subject. 
And in conclusion I would add,— that where the poetry of the Bible 
is once implanted in the infant mind, whether by our father's fire- 
side, or in those chiefest of British blessings our Sabbath Schools, 
it will never be forgotten — ^it will never depart from us. It will be a 
spirit speaking in our souls for ever. We may grow up, and we may 
mingle with the world, and we may cast our Bibles far from us, and 
we may become wicked men, and thoughtless women ; but ah I those 
whispers of eternal truth, though even thought to be forgotten by 
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ourselves^ will return, and return again, and when we wander in 
tude, or lie sleepless on our pillow in the darkness of midnight, they 
will gush back upon our guilty minds, in texts, in verses, and in chap^. 
ters long, long forgotten. Often, often have I wondered, when portions 
of Scripture committed to memory twenty years «ago, and iniich at 
any other period I could not have recalled, have rushed back upon my 
memory in their perfect form. And oh ! may they return, and re. 
turn again to us all — now with consolation, and now with the soiall 
stOl voice of conscience, till they *' turn us from the error of our 
way," and ^' bring forth fruits meet for repentance!" And what 
poetry can so return to the heart, the conscience and ^the memory, after 
being eflaced by years, but that inspired by Him wha hath dedared, 
** My Word shall not return unto me void ; but shall accomplish that 
which I please, and prosper in the thing whereunto I have sent it ?" 



THE STRANGER'S EVENING HYMN. 

FBOM TEOB GERMAN OF WERNER. 

[The Transhitor has followed closely the original measure, and 
deavoured to preserve the very natural and unaffected expression of 
deeply pensive feeling which characterizes this pathetic effusion of 
Werner.] 

I've come adown the mountain side ; 
The valley's still ; murmurs the tide; 
Slowly I wander, full of care. 
And ever calls a deep sigh*— ' Where P*^ 

The Sun seems here to me so cold, — 
The bloom all faded, — ^life so old, — 
And what you say— -mere empty sound ;.— 
I am a stranger on this ground. 

Oh ! where art thou, my land belov'd, 
Long sought and fancied, ne'er yet proved,— 
Thou land to hope so green and fair ? 
Thou land where roses scent the air? 

Where my fond dreams ave love to stray,*- 
Where fhends long lost cfo greet the day ; 
The land whose speech I know indeed ? 
The land so rich m all I need ? 

I wander still and full of care. 
And ever asks a deep sigh — * Where ?' 
The air gives back responsive sound— 
* Where thou art not^ joy smiles around.' 

O, 
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The Immortalify of the Soul; with other Poems, By David 
Mallock, A. Mw-«Holdsvorth and Ball — ^Londoiid — ^pp. 152. 8vo. 

NsvsR was Poetry at such a low ebb as at present We do not 
mean, lioweyer^ that there is a dearth of talent, but that publishers 
cannot find purchasers. No man, who can gain a livelihood otherwise, 
will think of applying to the Muses for the means of subsistence ; and 
not even Fame— breathing blandishments from her silver trump, and 
lavishing promises of posthumous glory — can provoke the Laureate- 
Bard or any of his brother-stars to shed upon piolitic-douded Britain 
a sin^e ray of Epic or Lyric lustre. They seem to have undergone 
a total and irrecoverable eclipse, or shifted tneir position in the literary 
aether, to lighten any world but the world of Letters. For some time 
past, their place had been usurped by pretenders to starry magnitude 
and brightness ; and the patron izers of the Fine Arts — among which 
we rank Poetry — have frequently been deceived by advertis^ puft 
and ptJii^ advertisements. 

At this juncture, when the minds of men are fixed on one great 
object to the exclusion of every other, we should have thought it ha- 
xardous to speculate on an article which, the booksellers complain, 
seldom paj^s weU, and rarely secures to the author an adequate re- 
muneration. Need we mention Milton, or a few of the thousand, who 
were so pinched in life that 1i>ey may be said to have died both in and 
with difficulty ? We are aware there are private circumstances and 
considerations, with which the pul^ie are not supposed to be ac 
quainted, that may induce some to run. all pecuniary risks, and brave 
the brant of critical sagacity. But to the point. 

With unmingled pleasure we anticipated the publication of the 
volume before us, and believed it would give the earnest of supplying a 
desideratum long felt — a pure, classical, and sterling Poet. Our warm- 
est hopes, our most sanguine wishes have been realized. The whole 
production breathes a divine fervour ; taste is displayed oo every page ; 
each line is marked with grace and beauty* Wnat our author him- 
self applies to Campbell, we may safely and justly assert of j^im,-— 

' Bs eislmt the g okkn htgp md iMNiied tongMb* 

Besides being a rich, elegant and harmonious composition, this de- 
lightful volume embraces every conceivable argument which an Essay- 
ist might adopt as the entire adductions of Keason upon the subject. 
They occur in the following order, — The universal belief of Immor- 
tality ; Mcmnmental Remembrances; the Love of Fame ; the delight 
whidi the mind feels in picturing ideal scenes of purity and bliss, 
pointinff to a higher state of existence ; the Unity and Immateriality 
of Mind ; Reflection on the combined powers of the Intellect and the 
Imagination, impressing us with the conviction of its Immortality ; 
the power of the Soul in giving life to inanimate objects, proving her 
own plenitude of. that principle ; the power of Conscience — Remorse 
pointing to future retribution ; the progressive nature of Mind, shew- 
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ing its ca[)ability for eternal duration ; the mysterious darkness vhich 
hangs over the moral worlds coqtrasted with the Jtenevolence of God» 
forcing upon us the conclusion^ that, since He is Goodness^ this gloom 
will be dispelled in a future existence ; Hope ; the unequal distribu- 
tion of rewards and punishments in this lifc^ having rehi^enos to 
another; and '^ Intimations of immortality from early reminiscenceis.^ 
Afraid to trust our feelings, we shall withhold further eulogy, and 
permit the 'readers of the succeeding extracts to pronounce sudb terms 
of praise ^s they may deem fitting. The iir^t we entitle 

Egypt. 

l^ysterjous Land ! where Darkness loy^d to rear 
Her throne of clouds, o'er Time's re?olving year. 
And vainly hop'd man's Science^beaming eye 
Might never pierce the deep gloom of her sky. 
Where are thy wonders | wnere thy mysteries now ? 
Unveiled thy form — untressed thy sullen brow I 
Thy hundred-|»ted Cities, where are they ? 
Thy tqw'riug Domes that hail'd the purple day^ 
^hy Temples and thy Palaces ? The blast 
Of with'ring Death hath o'er thy glories pass'd> 
And crumbfing Piles, and Monuments alone, 
Mark the sad spot where Egypt's splendour shone. 

From the Second Part we take a scene of Summer Noon and Mooii- 
light:— ' 

SUMXBB Nopi^. 

'Tis summer noon ! The ethereal charioteer 

Has climb'd the loftiest steep in his career. 

And from his golden turret, hung on high. 

Pours in full floods his radiance down the sky. 

Windless the heavens — the circumambient air. 

Moveless, proclaims that Mightiness is there. 

Breathless the world — as with a mantling pall. 

Silence, in grandeur, has envelop'd all ; ' 

Hush'd is the torrent's voice — the insect's wing, — 

Death reigns — vain thought !— 'tis Beauty slumbering ! 

Moonlight. 

Lo ! from their shadowy sleep the hOls arise, 
A mellow'd lustre brigbt'ning round the skies ; 
Now has the orbed Queen who rules the night 
Walk'd o'er the mountains, with her silver light 
Soothing the Darkness— -who, in mildest mood. 
Meets her caress — and deigns thus to be woo'd ;-^ 
Has the pale maiden gain'd her skiey tow*r. 
That topples in the Heavens, at midnight hour- 
Transcendent scene — ^lo ! silence deeper still 
Enwraps the universe, all beautiful. 
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What can be finer than thU?— 

The laughmg sky — the mudc of the deep ; 

The daUymg gales that o'er the ipeadows creep ; 

The mooDlight dancing on the waters Uue ; 

The morning mountains roh'd in rosy hue ; 

The gentle-minded lilies— the calm bow'rs ; 

The fragrant breath of ever-blooming flow'rs ; 

The droning beetle — the glad humming bee ; 

The frugal ant — the emial and the free; 

The gilded insects at their atrypktg ; 

The small birds warbling on the deiry spray ; 

The lark^ Monopolist of light and gong ; 

The ethereal King, that hves to isoar along ; 

The home-stead guards that greets the opening dawn ; 

The sportive hare that gambols o'er the lawn ; 

The mingled sweU of happiness that floats 

Around, above, poured from a thousand throats !— - 

Mark well the pnrases — words of love intense. 

They shadow forth---SuBLivE Benevolencb ! 

The minor poems, which accompany *^ Thb Immobtality of ths 
Soini," are equal to an^, and superior to most pieces of the kind. 
Two of them appeared m the Border Magazine, in one case consider. 
aUy altered ; and, as we haye reached the extremity of our limits, we 
duul quote one and leeur to t)iem again :•— 

SCENE, 

Prom Artkaafs Seat, near Edinburgh* 

'Tis a dull summer ere— the light of day 
In leaden si^ndour fades along the deep. 
On whose dark waters there are seen to sleep, 
Like drowsy wave-birds, with their pennons grey 
Folded — ^full many a gallant bark and gay. 
Black are the Heavens — Night mantles o'er the sky 
Like a huge fun'ral pall ! no glittering star • 
Spangles die death-formed coverlet, — ^the war 
Of Earth, and Air, and Ocean, hath pass'd by ; 
Hush'd is the lark's shrill song, — ^the bleating cry 
Of the strayed Lamb comes floating down the vale. 
Borne on the slow wings of the flagging gale ; 
Now it has reach'd yon misty mountain steep. 
And the pain'd dam respcmds the mournful tale ! 

And now — ours is an emotion akin to that which filled the breast of 
an eminent Divine, on concluding a series of studies on the Psalms 
of David, — the last alone has caused us uneasiness because u?e grieve 
that the VoLVMB is done* 
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MATHEMATICS. 

qUEBTIONB FOR SOLUTION. 

Proposed by Mr. MatAem Paatm, Siaf. 



1. The hypotheouse of a riglit*attg)ed triaiigle is 95 chaiBS, and ito 
area 15 acres ; what are the other two «des > 

Proposed by Mr, Thomas Ingram^ HtdUm* 

2. A weaver wove a web, which was rolled on a beam 22 inches 
round ; when the web was finished, it was 33 inches round ; now, if 
we allow the thickness of a thread (or the thickness of the web^ to be 
one.twelfth of the eighth of an inch, what was the length of tne web 
in yards, allowing it to be yard-wide ? 

Proposed by Mr. WXktm WeaAerkeady SwkUon. 

3. Two men, A. and B., bought a round piece of wood equally thick 
throughout ; A. paid one-third share,— ^nd B. the rest ; A. proposes 
to have a slip, the whole length of the tree, for his portion. At what 
distance from the centre must the line be struck, the diameter b^|^ 
40 inches? 

Proposed by Mr. Gsergs GUes, TwsedmauA. 

4. Being lately employed to suFfey a triangular common belongine 
to a certain township, and having lost the fi^d-book, I renembered 
that the segments oi the base (made by a perpendicular let iall from 
the vertical angle) were 177 and 67 chains, and the anrie at the ver^ 
tex 106^ 39' 44'',— required the sides of the field and also the area* 



To the EdUor of the Border Mayazins* 
Sir, 

As no answer has appeared to the 6th Question but an erroneons 
one from Mr. W. Weatnerhead, Teacher, Swinton, I have sent you 
the true solution of the question. Mr. Weatherhead's first error is 
where be takes the latitude of Greenwich as an angle and the diff. of 
longitude as a side, and finds the meridian distance (as he savs) be- 
tween 0° and 5^ 5(K. But it is quite plain that by this metnod of 
working, the angle should have been the middle iatitiide between the 
two places, by which mistake his meridiaa distance, difference of lati- 
tude, and angle of bearing are all of them wrong. Also in his P. S. he 
states that the Wolf R^ and Lisard Point are nearly of the same 
latitude as that found by calcidation : and on l^is account is at a loss 
to know the place meant ; but he should have known that they, are not 
in the same longitude, for it is quite dear that two or nMnre places 
may be in the very same latitude and still be some thousands of miles 
apart I beg leave to state (before I enter on the solation) that as 
authors differ in their account of the latitudes and longitudes of 

Saces, 1 have calculated to the nearest minute, omitting seconds. The 
titudes and longitude I have made use of are taken from Mr. J. 
Robertson, late Librarian to the Royal Societv. 

Solution. — As the sun is on the equinoctial, there will be no de- 
clination. And baring the hour of the day and the 8uu*s azimuth 
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from a well known process in Bpherical trigonometry^ gives the latitude 
of the fklace 51° 29^ N. Therefore Greenwich is the place left. Then 
with radius and the diferenoe of longitude, 350, find a meridian 
distance (218) which bdng increased by about 1-21 of itself, or 10, 
as I was travelling toward the equator, gives 228 miles. Then 218 
and 228 may be taken for the 1st and 2d departures. The distance 
236.7 and these departures give the angles of bearing between the 
two places 74° 25' and 67° 5' and also the difference of latitude 64 
and 92 miles, or 1° 4' and 1° 32^. 

Hence the supposed latitudes are 50^ 25' and 49° 57^ and the me- 
ridianal differences of latitude will be 101 and 145. With 101 and 
145 taken with their angles 74° 25' and 67^ 5' the difierences of longi- 
tude are 362 and 343. Then by the Rule of Position the true depar- 
ture or meridian distance is 221.6 miles. And with this and the dis- 
tance the true difference of latitude is 83 miles, or 1° 23' S. ; this taken 
from the latitude of Greenwich leaves 50° 06' N. for the latitude 
come to, and being on the meridian of 5° 50' W., gives the latitude 
and longitude oF the Land's End, England* 

Therefore Greenwich is the town I left, and the Land's End the 
place arrived at. 

George Giles, Teacher ^ Tweedmouth. 



Register ofBirths^ Marriages and Deaths. 

BIRTHS. 

At Armley House, near Leeds, on the 12th ult, the Lady of John 
Joseph Macbraire, Esq. of Broadmeadows, of a son and heir. 

At Cheswick, on the 15th idt., the wife of J. S. Donaldson, Esq., 
of a son. 

Here, on tiie 23d idt, Mrs. R Fluker, Hidehill, of a daughter. 

On the 27th ult., Mrs. Pratt of Adderstone Mains, of a son. 

On the 1st iost, at Duaglass, the lady of John Hall, Esq., jun. of 
IJunglass, of a son* 

Here, on the 3d last., the wife of Mr. John M. Dickson, Welling- 
ton Terrace, of a daughter. 

MARRIAGES. 

On the 16th ult, at Stannington, the Rev. Robert Green, A. B., 
Vicar of Lonffhorsky, to Isabella, second daughter of the late George 
Hall, Esq. of Stannington Vale, Northumberland. 

In Berwick church, on the 25th ult., Mr. Alexander Dixon, late 
of Coldgate Mill, to Margaret, eldest daughter of Mr. Robert Mil- 
bum, Wallace Green. 

At Alnwick, on the 26th ult, Mr. George Tate, draper, to Miss 
Horsley. 

At Kelso, on the Ist inst, by the Rev William Kell, Thomas J. 
Steel, Esq., one of the Magistrates of this borough, to Miss Mar- 
garet Stewart, Bowmount House. 

In Berwick church, on the 4th inst, John Brown, ship-^^rpenter, 
to Grace, second daughter of the Rev, A. Kirkwood, Baptist minister 
here. 
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At Stonesbiel, Berwickshire^ on the 5th inst, by the Rev. J. Ro. 
bertson of dtldingham^ Robert Hope^ Esq.^ BliDkbonny^ Mid-Lothian, 
to Anne, daughter of the late WiHiam Hunter^ Esq., of Pilmure. 

Here, on the 6th inst, Mr. WiHiam Johnston, surgeon, Glasgow, 
second son of the Rev. Mr. Johnston of the High Meeting-house, 
deceased, to Miss Trotter^ Bridge-street. 

DEATHS. 

At Paisley, on the 1st ult, Mr. William Maclaren, author of 
'' The Life of Tannahill," and seyeral lyric pieces of considerable 
merit. 

James Thomson, so long known in the vicinity of Edinburgh by 
the title of '' the Kinleith hard,"' died at Kinleith cottage on the 6th 
ult. — Jemmie was a strange old man, a sort of forester to the Duke of 
Buccleugh : we are not aware that any of his effusions were ever 
printed, but his tea cups, saucers, plates. Sec were all covered with 
nis verses, executed at the pottery. He was an honest original, full 
of simple vanity, and thought himself a Burns, who, we believe, 
visited him. — Berwick Advertiter, \ 

At Coldstream, on the 13th ult, Mary, second daughter of Mr. 
Henry Melrose, leather-merchant, aged 17* 

At Kyloe, on the ll'th ult, Mrs. Fettis, widow of Mr Ralph Fet. 
lis, farmer, aged 64. 

At Belford, on the 14th ult., Elizabeth, widow of Mr. William 
Arkle, innkeeper, aged 63. 

Here, on the 17th ult, Barbara, wife of Mr. William Stevenson, 
captain of the Ann smack of this port, aged 43. 

At Nesfoit, on the 17th ult, John James Walker, youngest son of 
Francis Walker, Esq., tenant there. 

At Greenwich, on the 18th ult, at an advanced age, Mrs. Davison, 
late of Wooler, relict of Mr. James Davison, much and deservedly 
respected. 

On the 23d ult, at the Rectory, Ryton, the Rev. Robert Alder 
Thorp, eldest son of Robert Thorp, Esq., of Alnwick, clerk of the 
peace for Northumberland, in his 35th year, deeply lamented. 

Here, on the 26th ult, Mr. George Nicholson, Landing Surveyor 
of this port, aged 72. 

At Old Heaton, on the 30th ult., Margaret, eldest daughter of 
Mr. John Grey, aged 17* 

At Coldstream, on the 2d inst, Henry, third son of Mr. Henry 
Melrose, leather merchant there, aged 13. 

At his house in Union-street, on the 6th inst, John Burn, £sq.» 
«ged73. 



To Readers and Correspondents. 

We shall gladly receive Q. Flat's proposed contributions. 

Edmund Wainscot has arrived. 

J. S. H. has our best thanks for his last favour. It shall appear, 
if possible, next month. 

Those Questions which have come too late for insertion shall be 
attended to. 
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FRAGMENT IN NATURAL PHILOSOPHY. 



Ik '' The Wonders of the Heavens displayed**— a popular work on 
Astronomy, the author, Rer. C. Nelson, proposes a New Theory on 
the Proximate caases of Planetary motions in general. And in par- 
ticular, he attempts to account for the elliptical orbit of the eartn in 
the following manner : — ^As the equal action of the sun produces in 
the planets — orbits, whose parts vary their distance, the difference or 
rariation is to be found or must exist in the reactions of the bodies 
which are patients of such equal actions ; for if the re-actions are dif- 
ferent, the effect of the motions in intensity and direction will pro. 
p>rtionally vary. In the yaried re-actions, then, of theLseveral planets 
IS to be found the true mechanical cause of their elliptical orbit. The 
relative lengths of levers in systems in equiHbrio are universally in 
the inverse ratio of the re-actions or momenta of the bodies concerned. 
In this case the levers are the portions of the medium of space, lying 
between the bodies and these levers, or portions of the gaseous space 
will vary as the reactions. The mass and velocity of the sun are, 
however, uniform, and so is the mass of the earth ; the only variable 
quantity, then, is the velocity of the earth ; and in this variable ve- 
locity lies the varied re-action, which varies the length of the gaseous 
lever of space, and which by consequence produces the elliptic^ orbit 
of the earth. 

If we keep in view this unerring mechanical principle, we shall 
eanly determine the variable force which converts circular into ellip- 
tical orbits. It might be difficult, if, while the same phenomena 
existed, we found a planet consisting entirely of homogeneous fixed 
matter. All its re-actions would then be uniform, if acted upon by 
one uniform force, and a- circular orbit would be the necessary result. 
The earth, one of the planets, and that from which we must reason in 
regard to the rest, is, on the contrary, known to be neither fixed nor 
homogeneous. It consists for the greater part, at Jeast on its openu 
tive circumference, of moving and moveable fluids. Those, with refer- 
ence to the fixed parts, have, as fluids, the power of acoommodatin|^ 
themselves to external forces, by flowing towards any side unequally, 
acted upon, and in this varied centrifugal power exist an unequal 
means and cause of re-action in the planets. Nor ought wewhoUy* 
to lose sight of the different effects of fixation from cold, on two m* 
equal masses of water at both poles. 

VOL. II. a 
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Rut if those moveable fluids were equally distributed through or on 
a planet^ still the varied re.actioDS would balance one another ; and 
though the sum of the re-actions might be greater than if the planets 
were a fixed mass, yet the result would be an orbit nearly circular. 
We find, however, that upon the earth the fluids are not equally dis- 
tributed, and that there is a great preponderance in the southern 
hemisphere. On examining a terrestrisd globe it will be seen that, 
when in the tropic of Cancer, the sun passes vertical in a diurnal revo- 
lutibn over 200 degrees of land ; but, when in Capricorn, not more 
than 90 degrees. Hence the earth's redaction is necessarily less at 
the former time than at the latter ; and accordingly we finu, that it' 
is then in its Aphelion, and in the latter sign in its Perihelion. 

When the sun is in Cancer, his mechanical impulses are directed 
towards the fixed masses of Asia, Africa and America ; and the os- 
cillations of the southern ocean, turned from the sun and coinciding 
with his impulses, re-act against the northern hemisphere, diminish 
the totality of the re-Actions, and carry the earth progressively into 
its Aphelion. 

On the contrary, when the sun is in Capricorn and vertical over the 
roost expanded seas, the oscillations of those seas oppose the solar ini- 
pulses, re-act with greater force against the fixed masses of the other 
Hemisphere, and, by thus increasing the terrestrial velocity or momen- 
tum, shorten the lever or diminish the distance, carrying the earth 
progressively into its Perihelion. 

Another statement of the same theory is given thus: — ^If we 
suppose the earth at its mean distance when the sun is nearly 
vertical over the equator, as in the first degree of Libra, the mutual - 
impulses of the sun and earth are then as the square of the distancea 
and aa the quantities of matt^. The sun (i. e. the earth) advances 
then in its orbit, as commonly speakine, to the first degree of Scorpio. 
Here, the declination having increase^ the oscillations of the watera 
or centrifugal force of the earth coincides moie nearly with the plane 
of the solar impulses, by which the terrestrial force is neutralized 
and its re-action diminished. This diminished re-action is then to he 
measured in equilibrio by an increase of distance or lengthened radius- 
rector which still is inversely as the square. 

The declination increases as the sun advances, and the solar im- 
pulses and greatest terrestrial action approximate when the eartk 
arrives at its Perihelion. The reverse of the process then takes 
place as the declination becomes more northerly in passing from Capri- 
corn to Cancer, where the plane of the terrestrial force or swing of 
the great southern Ocean is at the greatest angle with the nlane of 
the solar impulses ; and then the opposition of forces diminishes the 
terrestrial re-action, so aa to lengthen the radius-rector to the higher 
upsides of the orbit. 

A third representation of this meehanieai theory is expressed in 
the following terms:— The waters are at present, by the peculiar ac 
commodation of the Perihelion forces, impelled in masses into the 
southern hemisphere in consequence of their increased momentum of 
oscillation and the diminishing re.4H:tion of the mass while in Perihe- 
lion. If the earth consisted of fix«l mrts only, the sun and earth's 
action would be reciprocally equal. But as tbp aim's action is perio. 
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dically vertical to a body of water wliich moves and adcommodates 
itself to that action, so the re-action of the earth is unequal. Hence 
the earth falls into Perihelion, when its re-action is diminished by 
water, and ascends into Aphelion, when its redaction is increased by a 
fixed surface. 

Now, I beg leave to submit to those of your readers who are 
acquainted with Astronomical Philosophy whether there is not a sys^ 
tern of mutual inconsistency pervading these three distinct statements. 
If any of your correspondents would have the goodness to give me his 
opinion on the mechanical principles and facts involved in the theory, 
in itself so important, yet so full of confusion and contradiction and 
inconsistency m the terms in which it is exhibited ; 1 should feel very 
much gratified. About 1790, a Mr. Jeukins published an. Essay on 
Planetary Motion, in which he controverted the Newtonian doctrine 
of gravitation and attraction, and also the theory of Tides founded on 
that doctrine. His arguments are as follow : — 

1. Tliere can be no progression from inferiority to superiority with- 
out arriving at a poii^t of equality. 

2. The planetfiC centrifugal power, being once inferior to the sun^s 
attraction, can never become superior to it without the planetsf arriv- 
ing at a point in the orbit where the centrifugal force and the sun's 
Attraction must be perfectly equal. 

3. The centrifugal force and the sun's attractioii can never become 
perfectly.equal without causing the planets to revolve in a perfect circle. 

4. The planets can never move in ellipses, while the centrifugal 
force and the sun's attraction exist, nor can the centrifugal force and 
the sun's attraction operate, while tiie planets move in ellipses. 

After illustrating each of these positions at some length, he ad. 
duces other arguments against the toeory of gravitation, founded on 
the moon's revolution round the earth, &e. He then proposes a new 
theory subject, as he says, to fiewer incumbrances, and capable of 
clearer proofB. And an essav on the solar system has been lately pub- 
lished in Aberdeen, in whidn the author attempts to ^ow that the 
mom has a magnetic pde whidi is at all times attracted to the earth. 
He attempts iJso to prove that all Ae planets are becoming- more 
buoyant; that this is the proximate cause of fixing their orbits in 
the system, and that the light of the sun is the elanent in which all 
the planets float and move. 

AlmaiA . J. 8. H. 



FLODBEN FIELD. 

BT LAWRENCE GLENDALE. 

Now stand I, Flodden { on thy cfaamel ground. 
And much I love to gase upon the scene; 

To cast mine eyes in pensiveness around. 

And muse on what thou art — ^what thou hast been. 

Wild, wayward fancy wings to days of yore. 
When wasting war, wi£ frightful death allied. 
And silent gnef and terror by their side. 

Stalked o'er the upland hill that flowed with human gore. 
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Oft haye I sighed o'^ history's sullied page— 

The page that borie the story of thy tame. 
And told m tales of blood the ruthless rage 

That strew^ the field with many a gauant i^une. 
No spot pf all the wide-extended field 

But to somQ warrior has supplied a gnure,— 

But 9l>rines the ashes of the truly brave. 
Whose love to either king he with his life-blood scaled. 

P^ace t9 your shades, ye once-lamented dead ! 

My soul reflective, from Its inmost core, 
^Qr^thes in soft whispers, a^ I lonely tread, 

tn musing mood, your silent ashes o'^r !— 
Where is the rancour that inflamed each brave 

And martial spirit to avenging strife f — 

Ah here it ceased with the last sigli of life — 
And friends aqd. keenest foes partake a common grave. 

O there's a thoughtful, ^Iv-pleasing gloom 

Enwraps the soul, if we but tread upon 
The hallow'd spot that proved a nation's tomb :-— 

And as the senseless isleepers were all known 
To us, as that in each we'd lost a friend, 

A glow impulsive the wrapt breast inspires 

With warlike feelings, — ^wakes the slumbering fires,— 
As if the spirit^ of the dead did with our spirits Mend. 

No trophied. figure servea to point the place 
Where Scotia's '' forest flowers*' so nobly fell; 

Nor rudest bust ithe sacred spot to trace 

On which her fi^onarch baae the world farewell.*-- 

But ever hallowed be their lonely bed. 
And' ever cherished and revered their name ;-^ 
Th' immortal muse shall celebrate their fame. 

And in hfstoric page thep names be 'rolled and read. 

The mountain bee, as with its drowsy boom 
It wings the field, shall hum their requiem ; 

Spring's sweetest flow'rs in countless myriads bloom 
Upon their lonesome tombs ; and over them 

The prickly pines their sombre branches wave ; — 
While 'neath the moon, as sweeps the ev'ning gale. 
Ten thousand sprites shall raise their plaintive wail. 

And Morn her chrystal tears weep plenteous on their grave. 

No royal pride doth now annoy their breast, — • 

No tyraot*s frown disturbs thetr sound repose,-** 
No fear of conq'rors interrupts their rest, — 

Nor hate of those who were their deadliest foes. 
Cease, vain ambition ! cease to call it fame — 

Against a brother's life to raise thine arm ; 

To fill the world with feuds and wild alarm, 
And by the spread of death to seek a deathless name. 
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GLENGORROCH. 
A SKETCH. 

BY EDMUND WAINSCOT, A. M. 

Tfis dan of Glengorroch had long been staunch adherents of the 
iU-slarred house of Stuart, and in 1715, vhen an ineffectual struggle 
was made by a descendant of that fiuntjy to regain the sovereignty of 
Britain, their chieftain had fallen a victim to his Jacobitism on the 
plains of KOsvthe. After his decease the chieftainship devolved upon 
bis only son Evan, then about thirty years of age, but wno from pruden- 
tial motives had been left at home by his father on the out-breaking of 
the insurrection, though he yielded not even to him in his attachment 
to the survivors of that race, nor in the ardour of his Jaoobitical prin- 
ciples. With his years his zeal for the cause in which his father had 
suffered seems to have proportionally increased, since after the death 
of his lady, by whom he was left one beautifHil daughter, we find him 
manifesting so intense an interest in its behalf as to be paying fre. 
quent visits to the exiled monarch at his mock court of St. Gennains. 
Perhaps the severity of the government, by which the extensive pos- 
sessions of his ancestors had been reduced within the narrow compass 
of a few acres of waste and barren land, contributed not a little to keep 
alive this devotion to the cause of King James by exciting within him a 
corresponding hatred and spirit of revenge agatnst the reigning fsunilj 
of Brunswick, fie that as it may, we are nevertheless certain that, 
when Prince Charles Edward, thirty years subsequent to the unsuc- 
cessful attempt which had proved fetal to his father, landed in the north 
to commence anew a struggle for the dethronement of King George, 
he found no one more ready to aid him in his enterprise than the poor^ 
bat proad^pirited chieftain of Glengorroch. 



It was on a fine still evening in the autumn of 1745 that the clans- 
men of Glengorroch, with their aged chieftain at their head, marched 
from the Highland glen of that name to share the fortunes of Prince 
Charles Edward who had reared his standard on the heath of Glenfin. 
nan. Their wives and children were collected in groups on the side 
of the Gorroch mountain, in order to enjoy as long a view as possible 
of the 'tartaned warriors.' The anxious though somewhat proud 
interest, with which they gazed on their departing forms, deepened 
in proportion as the distance between them was magnified ; and when 
at length an abrupt winding of the glen carried their kinsmen one by 
one from their sight, a simultaneous shriek, or rather yell, burst from 
the female multitude. Then, having gazed for some time on the par- 
ticular object of their love or affection, they hastily pressed their 
weeping children to their bosoms, and slowly began to move down the 
acclivity of the mountain to their hamlet in the vale below, to muse 
in silence on the strange enterprise that was taking their relatives 
'awa frae the land o' the mountain and heather;' — while Lady Hclen^ 
the daughter of their chieftain, returned in sorrow to the old castle 
or tower of Glengorroch which reared its high and somewhat dilapi. 
dated turrets on the summit of a. precipitous cliff that projected from 
the northern side of the mountain. 
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With the prooeedings of Prince Charles^ after his being joined hy 
the Glengorroch and other disaffected clans, our readers are too well 
acquainted to require any further information- from us. They will 
recollect that on the evening prior to the battle of PrestOD the royal 
army, under the command of Sir John Cope^ lay encamped oo tbat 
vide and tken barren plain which extends between the village of 
Tranent and the sea ; whereas the insurgent forces occupied the gen^ 
tie slope of a hill a little northward of that villaee — an esteasive and 
intricate morass, which has now disappeared under the improvements 
of modem agriculture, stretching between them. Thus were the rival 
armies situated on the wet and foggy night of the 20th September 
1745, awaiting the approach of the dawn to commence the onset. 
The hardy mountaineer, accustomed to deeds of slaughter ^od Uood- 
shed, lay wrapt in his tartan plaid on the bare ground in profound 
repose ; while many a less ONnrageous Lowlander, who had either 
joined in the enterprise in a fit 1^ enthuuasm or from a spirit f^ reta. 
liation engendered by wrongs received from those in authority, beard 
the cry of the sentinek as uiey changed guard, and viewed the watdu 
fires blazing on the plain with feelings of a £ur from pleasing 
kind. 

. On that night, aa the chieftain 1^ Glencporroeh sat in his tent, aftev 
his brother officers had retired to their dumbers;, meditating on the 
probable issue of the morrow's engagement, there entered the form of 
an aged Highlander, accoutred in a full suit of armour ;, but his bodyr 
was bowed down with the load of years, and the sword which hung 
unsheathed by his side was reddened wiUi gore, that flowed in a dark 
purple stream from a wound in his side. His &ce was unearthly pale^ 
the features being contracted into a convulsive grin, rather^, howerer^ 
betokening a feeling of acute pain than of .displeasure. The spectra 
(for such it was) ^ided toward the ^t where the chieftain was sit. 
ting, and then, fixing his lustreless eyes upon him^ he pronouneed 
in a solemn sepulchral tone — " Glengorroch, prepare, for thy hour ia 
coming ! Ere the morrow's sun hath set, the last chieftain of Glen. 
gorroch shall be no more !" — and as the voice died away, the figure 
became gradually more and more indistinct, till at length it almost 
disappeared. At first, the chieftain had tried to speak and ask the 
officer, whom he then conceived the apparition to be, the cause of so 
unexpected a visit, when suddenly the idea of his being in the pre» 
sence of Dharach nan Dhu, the mysterious being who was supposed 
to preside over the destinies of his race, flashed upon his mina and 
rendered every effort to speak for some time abortive ; though his 
mind remained little more affected than might be attributed to sur. 
prise at so strange a sight During the vision, he sat boldly gazing 
on the spectre, and instead of appearing alarmed or daunted at the 
appalling annunciation, a smile of sadness played upon his aged fea- 
tures, and on regaining his speech, just as the apparition was gliding 
out of sight, he calmly exclaimed — 

'^ Spectre! Phantom! or whoever thou art who hast thus kindly 
come to warn me of my approaching doom, depart not, I pray thee, 
till thou hast likewise foretold to me what shall be the destiny of the 
heiress of our house, that when the fatal blow sliall fall upon his head, 
Glengorroch may die in peace !" 
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While he spoke, the spectre entirely vanished, but at the further 
end of the apartment the form of a laay in tears, and in deep mournr 
ing, was seen approaching a gloomy convent, at the portal of which 
stood a train of nuns attired in the unostentatious gan) of the sister- 
hood. As the figure of the lady entered the convent, the tent re. 
sounded with the solemn tones of the organ, which ceased, on the 
novice and the nuns disappearing, and the gates being closed. Glen- 
gorroch sat for some time with his eyes rivetted to the spot where the 
vision had melted away, engaged in deep thought At length he 

Sve utterance to the painful emotions which overcame him at the 
ter appuition. 

/' And is it even so ? are thus all my high fancies to be blasted. for 
ever ? and is it to fare thus hard witn the last remnant of Olengor. 
roch ! Alas ! my poor child — ^how are all thy father's proud hopes and 
wishes for thy happiness in a moment departed, and tne heart, which 
could have smilea upon its own misfortunes, made to weep tears of 
blood for thine l" 

During the remainder of the night he continued to pace backward 
and forward, his mind engrossed by the most melandioly reflections. 
The dawn at length besan to break, and they were interrupted by the 
entrance of his old and faithful domestic Dugald Glen, a Lowlander 
by birth, but whose long servitude had caused him to be considered 
by his master rather in the light of a confidcmi than an ordinary 
serving-man. He entered the tent with a smile on his countenance, 
which became speedily dispelled as he observed that of his master 
overcast with a look of unusual sadness. Without paying much at- 
tention to the old man, who had now intruded himself into his pre. 
senoe, Olengorroch continued his perambulations, engaged in the 
same gloomy reverie as previous to Dugald's appearance. By this time 
daylight had advanced so &r as to render the torch, which continued 
to blaze up<m the floor of the apartment, altogether superfluous. This 
quiddy attracted Dugald's notice, who remarked, as ne extinguished 
the blazing fa^ot, that it was *' neither mair nor less than sinnin' ains 
mercies to use baith day an' torch light at the same time ;" and this 
he did in a louder tone of voice than usual, chiefly with a view of 
arousing his master from his reveries, that he miglrt ascertain what 
had given rise to the painful reflections, which from long experience 
of his habits, he readily saw, were passing in the chieftain's mind. 
The latter, at the loud exclamation of Dugald, turned hastily round, 
and speedily assuming his wonted smile said to the venerable valet-* 
'* So, Dugald, you are quickly afoot,.— you, for one, seem determined 
not to be nackward in the fight : — ^how soes the time, Dugald ? is the 
prince astart yet? and how are our English friends looking this 
morning !" 

'' Please jour honor,*' replied Dugald, bowing respectfully, " the sun 
is just beginning to keek out frae the clouds owre BerwidcJaw: an' 
as for the Prince, he's been rinnin' frae ane tent to anither this half 
hour, an' I doubt not will be wi' your grace i' the crack o' a nnt shell ; 
an' when I cam ben, the Southrons were putting out their fires and 
seemed to be in an unco flurry. But i' the name o' the Holy Virgin, 
what's making you look sae pale an' fearsome — I declare your cheeks 
are as white as a snaw-ball or a sliced turnip— it canna he that your 
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honor's fcar'd for the day's work ; but aiblins you may find yourself 
owre weak to fight at your time o* life, an' nae wonder ?" 

'' Fear hath ever been a stranger to the heart of our race, Dugald/' 
rejoined the chieftain, reassuming the thoughtful look which had 
been dispersed bv the appearance of his attendant, ** and at no period 
during my long life did I feel myself more able or willing to wield my 
sword manfully than to-day. but if my face be, as you say, paler 
than usual, it is owing neither to fear nor weakness :— other and 
weightier causes are required to drive the colour from my face, and 
alas ! these have been sent enough to curdle every drop of blood in my 
veins — ^but thou knowest them not, Dugald, and it is better thou 
should'st not, for thine old eyes will mayhap have closed in death ere 
the last event come to pass" — 

'' By the holy St Peter," said the old man, with a look of the most 
serious alarm, *'am I to believe my ears or has yoar honor been dream, 
in' ? — ^my dear maister, if you care ae straw for your puir servant, 
tell him what it is that's nudcin' you speak i' that £eishion. Before I 
left ye last nicht, you were in the greatest spirits, an' now you're 
lookin' as white as' a corp, an' talkin' i* that fearsome manner just 
when ye're on the point o' being restored to a' your auncient honors 
and dignities, — O ! my dear maister, tell me if ony danger's like to 
happen thee or thine, an' auld Dugald Glen '11 no grudge the best 
drap 0* bluid in his body to keep you frae scaith** — and here the tears 
rolled down the old man's face as he fell to the ground and grasped 
his master's knees. — 

" Poor old man !" said the chieftain, a tear at the same time glis- 
tening in his eye, *^ last night I thought as thou dost even now, that 
honor and power were about once more to smile upon our iU-starred 
house, but the fates have otherwise determined. However, my kind 
old man, enough hath been left from the wreck, to enable thee to spend 
the remainder of thy days in peace and comfort ; take this, Dugald," 
holding out to the old man his purse, at which however he gazed 
without offering to accept it, "this is all I will be able to leave thee 
for thy long and faithful services, but I will speak to the Prince in 
thy behalf, and he, I doubt not, will not see our old servant want : 
one thing" added Olengorroch hurriedly, *' one thing let me beseech 
thee to do in the event of evil betiding thy master ; give this ring to 
Helen as a memorial from her father." 

*^ My honored maister !" exclaimed the poor old man after a great 
many ineffectual efforts to speak and in a voice quivering with emo- 
tion, " waes me, that my auld een should hae seen this day — auld 
Dugald Olen should hae been lang syne lyin' wi' his forbears in 
Auchtermuchty Kirk.yard — O my puir maister ! — ^but what did the 
bogle say was to be&' leddy Helen ?" 

''Ask me not farther, Dugald; what I have alluded to has been 
foretold for the last time by the being who presides over the destinies 
of our race ; — take the money, Du^d, you will find it useful when 
you are once more obliged to shift for yourself; and keep this for 
Helen." 

'' O my puir maister ! an' is it so you think my affections are to be 

fot and brokin' off? — Do you think auld Dugald Olen can live after 
is first and only maister has perished P-^nOi no« my lord, the same 
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hour that shall terminate the race of GleDgotroch shall lay auld 
Dagald f the dust. I need na therefore the monev^ my lord> an' the 
ring you maun consign to other hands to gi' puir leddy Helen — O 
my puir maister ! waes me I should hae lived to hae seen. this day !" 

" Thou art wrong/' said Glengorroch, struggling to conceal his emo^ 
tion, " thou art wrongs my kind old man — ^thou mayest yet live to see 
many a happy day^ and it were folly in thee to hetake thyself to the 
field resolTed to share the fate of thy unhappy master, particularly 
when thou couldest be so well employed in eonveyiug to poor. Helen 
this last token of her Other's love." 

Any further controversy on this distressing subject was arrested 
by a slight tap on the door> at which almost instantly Prince Charles 
entered between two Highlanders who placed themselves hy its side. 
He wore a blue velvet bonnet surmounted by the femous *' white 
cockade/' and a tartan coat with the star of St Andrew on its breast. 
A blue sash, embroidered with gold, hung gracefully over his shoulder, 
while at his side dangled a massy silver-hilted broadsword. ' His 
countenance was lightened up with a smile, and immediately he 
began to discourse with the chieftain respecting the approaching con. 
test. During this interview, the latter seemed to have regained his 
former spirits, smiling and even laughing at the humorous remarks 
with which the Prince's conversation, as usual, abounded. Ere long 
they sallied out together, — joined the rest of the ofEk^rs, — held a 
council of war, and resolved to attack the enemy immediately. The 
mist hovering in dense clouds over the intervening morass prevented 
either army from distinctly observing the movements of the other, so 
that by' the aid of a person well acquainted with the ground the troops 
of Prince Charles were enabled to cross the march without observa- 
tion and to draw themselves up in order of battle. A scene of bustle 
and confusion pervaded the royal army when the terrific yell, whereby 
the Highlanders commenced the attack, too truly proved that the 
hedge, which they fancied they saw before them gradually becoming 
more and more conspicuous ■ as the day approached, was none other 
than the armed host of the enemy. Short but decisive was the con* 
diet that followed. The hardy Highlanders, with the fury of a win. 
ter's torrent rushing down their mountain glens, fiercely assaulted the 
troope of the foe, and in ^ve or six minutes routed and put them to 
flight, and amid the groans of the dying warriors rose the joyful shout 
of "God save King James — the Stuart for ever!" After the battle, 
the field presented, as might have been expected, a most melancholy 
and disgusting spectacle, — strewed with the mangled bodies of the 
slain who had fallen under the tremendous broadsword. The few 
surviving retainers of Glengorroch sought out from the lifeless bodies 
of their clansmen that of their venerated master which was pierced 
with many a wound. During the engagement he had fought bravely 
at the head of his own undisciplined group of mountaineers. The 
last charge was made. Glenprorroch rejoiced in the expectation of 
victory, and the prophecy of Dkoraek seemed unlikely to be realized. 
And victory came — but the chieftain was pierced with a bullet which 
stretched him on the plain — and on that now-cultured spot where he 
fell, a stately hawthorn tree, that has braved the storms of upwards 
of ninety winters, .points out to the passing traveller the. place where iu 
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peace be rests from his warfiife ; near wbicih a solitary moiiiid marics 
the lowly sepulchre of his faithful domestic^ Dugald Qlen, and th^ 
greater part of the ill-lated clan of Olengorroch. 

On the evening of that day^ whose mom had proved so fatal to her 
parent, did the fiiir Helen leave the tower of Olengorroch with the 
intention of proceeding to the hamlet to ascertain if any intelligence 
had arriTed oi the proceedings of the Prince, hut so occupied did her 
mind become with forebodings relative to the success of the enter, 
prise whereon her fiither had embarked his life and fortunes, that she 
proceeded in a totally different direction through a wild and tractJess 
ravine, utterly unconscious or at any rate heedless whitber she wan. 
dered. Over this rugged path did she continue to move onwards, 
notwithstanding the many obtades which impeded her progress, till 
her farther advancement was eventually stayed by her arriving on the 
margin of the deep lake of t^orroch, whose plaicid bosom was then 
illumined by the pale rajrs of the moon. As she gated on its tran- 
quil waters slnmnering in all the beauty of an autumn's eve, the 
anxious feelings, which previously harassed her mind, became gradu- 
ally subdued. Regardless of the hour and the solitude of the spot, 
she seated herself on a fragment of rock which lay on the margin of 
the lake, and continued, if not to admire, at least to be soothed by the 
calm scene before her. At length, however, her attention was irresis^ 
tiUy distracted from tbe subject that had given rise to her moonlight 
excursion, on observing, at about sixty or seventy yards from her, a 
sudden burst of flame arise from a small island, wnereon mouldered 
the ruins of a chapel within whose vaults had been deposited frmn 
time immemorial the ashes of the chieftains of Olengorroch. Utterly 
at a loss to account for so strange a circumstance, and possessed of a 
mind impressed from her earliest childhood by the wild legends and 
superstitions which did then as well as at the present day exert so 
powerful a sway over the feelings of the Highlanders, it will not be 
wondered at that a sort of dread overcame her at the sight. It in- 
creased, as the moon became once more obscured by a dense mass of 
douds, the dark interval being rendered yet more dismal by the ter- 
rific glare in which the whole of the trees upon the island were 
speedily enveloped. Motionless she sat with her eyes fixed in fearful 
gaze upon the towering conflagration in which appeared to be fast 
consuming the spot that had ever been held sacred by the natives of 
that wild region till the lake and the hills in whose bosom it reclined 
became once more irradiated by the more genial moonlight Not to 
dispel indeed the terror which bad now seised upon the maid of Olen- 
gorroch, did &ir Luna once more throw her gladsome mantle over the 
beath-embrowned mountains ; for no sooner had the clouds floated 
ttom before her round disk than the pale Helen descried a form ap. 
parently of mortal make gliding upon the surface of the water and 
nearing the spot where she sat. She had just time to observe that 
neither boat nor oars were required to carry this mysterious intruder 
on her solitude on his way to the shore, and to infer, that none other 
than Dhorach nan Dhu, of whom she had previously heard much, but 
whom she had never befere seen, was approaching, before terror over- 
came her and she swooned. On arriving within a few yards of tbe danu 
sel, he baited ; and k)oking lo^g and steadfcstly on h^r pale features, bi» 
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counteDaaoe asfwupwd a Igck of pitjr, as he uttered to himself 
the following in Gaelic — 

" And has it at length &llen upon Dhorach nan Dhu to pronounce 
to the fiurest maiden of these mountains the fate which has long been 
hoTering over her father's race P Now is my fiither's son the most 
wretched of beings. Oh! blame me not, lady^ for even now^ me- 
thinkst, I se^ an uplnraiding lode distort thy most beautiful of coun* 
tenanoes :"— 

Thus far had -his soliloquy proceeded^ when the object to whom it 
related^ probably startled by the loud tone of the speaker or superna- 
tundly influenoed, raised her head from the position into which it had 
fallen on the oocunreaoe of the syncope, and, strange as it may appear, 
now looked with comparative composure upon the being whose very 
approach had ^ell nigh bereft her of existence. A pause ensued as- 
crioable, probably, on the part of the one, to a certain incapability of 
utterance which has uniformly been supposed to overcome mortals 
when in the presence of beings of '' more than human mould,'* (and of 
the etherial essence of Dhorach nan Dhu, it may readily be supposed. 
Lady Helen did not harbour the slightest doubt ;) and on the part of 
the other, to an unwillingness to communicate the painful intelfigenoe 
which devolved upon him as the last seer who presided over the ex- 
piring destinies ot Glengorroch. Turning at lensth half round, and 
pointing to the flaming pile in the midst of the lake, he continued,—- 
''LadyoCGonoch, seest thou yonder flame in which is consuming the 

rt where the ashes of thy ancestors repose P Thy father and the 
1 whom thou sawest march forth from these glens shall need no 
such resting place ! They and he from whom thou art sprung have 
found a sepulchre on the battle-field of the Lowlander, and there in 
peace shall the last chieftain of Glengorroch rest from his warfare I 
The work of Dhorach nan Dhu. is now at a dose, and with yonder ex- 
piring flame,'' continued he, still pointing to the island where the 
fire was nownearly extinguished^ " shall perish the last seer of thy 
hJthefB dan r — 

Having tl|us spoken, he plunged head-foremost into the lake, and 
the leverberatioii of one solitary shriek among the surrounding caverns 
and gUmB imng the death Jmdl of Dhorach nan Dhu. 



How or when, after the above awful meeting with Dhorach nan 
Dhu, Lady Helen reached the tower of Glengorroch, the traditioun 
from whidi we have derived the incidents of our tale, leaves us 
uninformed* Certain it is, however, that from that period her health 
and beauty b^an to wane, notwithstanding all the efforts of those 
who lent their ekill to effect a cure; and that, prior to her en- 
tering a foreign convent not many months afterwards, such as were 
familiar with her traced in the incoherency of her discourse, which 
always had reference to that fatal meeting, a lamentable failure in her 
mind* 
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THE BATHER. 

BY DAVID MALLOCK, A. M. 



Away ! — away ! the sun shines fiercely- 

How yon bright blue billow beckons thee !• — 

Hark how it murmurs ! hymning the £aint song 

Of its infiEUit being ! — ^The soft strain prolong 

Thou child of Oc^n ! — and upon thy breast 

Like drooping flow'ret will I sink to rqst; 

Borne on thy crest of azure I will ride 

Like thy own snow-bird on the swelling tide. 

Or like the Diver* thy blue bosom cleaving 

I will attempt to cool the warm^ deep heaving 

Of my heart's fiiU beating. — Summer billow ! 

In hope*s young dream thou didst afford a pillow 

Unto this achine head^^when all like thee 

Was bright, and full of lifers sweet melody ! 

Son of the deep cold waters I thou didst rise, 

Ev'n now before me, and the richest dies 

Of heaven were on thee ! — ^Wavelet 1 hast thou fle4 

Or sunk for ever down into thy bed 

Of dreary saQieness ? — Billow ! art thou sleeping 

The sleep of nothingness? — are thousands weeping 

The calm^ short term of thine existenee-P None 1 

Thv being — beauty — music — all is gone I 

Of liim fit emblem, who e'en now did press 

Thy bosom — with a heiprt of loneliness i 



ON THE EMOTION OF SUBLIMITY. 

That the word Sublime, in speaking of the emotions of mind, is 
used in a metaphorical sense there can be no doubt ; but the manner 
in which this transition was made from its primary signification to 
that which it now bears in common language, is a subject of some 
curiosity. In its original acceptation it was undoubtedly employed to 
denote elevation or considerable height, and by a very easy extension 
of its meaning it soon came to signify that feeling of the mind accom- 
panying the contemplation of elevated objects. That two things, so 
intimately related to each other as these are, should be expressed by 
the same term is nothing extraordinary ; — the transference from the 
one to the other was natural and quite in accordance with the process 
adopted by the mind in the formation of language. But when the 
signification of the word is still further extended, and emotions, which 
have no relation whatever to height, are expressed by it ; when, for 
example, we bestow the epithet of sublime on the feelings we expe- 
rience in viewing the sea during a storm, in listening to the thunder, 
or in contemplating the unbending spirit of a Cato, then it is that the 

* An aquatic bird. 
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subject becomes ioteresting and worthy of inyestigation. I do not in. 
tend, however, to enter minutely into any such discussion, the more 
especially because I think the mere statement of the fact, that every 
language has bestowed upon these feelings a generic name, is sufficient 
of itself to prove that the mind every where is similarly affected by 
them, and that of consequence they contain something in common. 
And this is the opinion of the best writers on the subject While 
with Longinns they appear disposed to agree that *' sublimity fills the 
mind with a certain glorying and inward sense of greatness," they all 
concur in the belief that there must be something belonging in com- 
mon to all those feelings which are denominated sublime. This un- 
animity of sentiment, however, does not extend to the conclusions 
they have drawn from such premises. Each succeeding writer indeed 
seems to have adopted, in many respects, a different theory. While 
Mr, Burke appears to consider terror, more or less defined, to be the 
cause of the impression which sublimity makes upon the mind. Dr. 
Blair would regard the effect produced by it as resulting from the 
conception of "great power or farce," and Dr. Gerard would suppose 
that aill. sublime objects possess "quantity or (trnpHtude and simplicity 
in coDJunction." 

In ocmsidering these different theories I cannot help thinking, that 
in the great leading features* they closely resemble each other, and 
that with very little refinement they may easily be reduced to one. 
For let us consider what is meant in these different theories. If we 
say with Dr. Gerard that quantity or amplitude of extent is to be 
found more or less in every sublime idea, we surely do not mean to 
affirm that this amplitude is the direct source of the sublimity. For 
how, it maybe asked, can size or extent affect the mind? They 
surely contain nothing in themselves that is sublime. Size and extent 
are relative terms ; and if ever we bestow upon them such an epithet, 
— that arises from our perceiving how much greater they are than 
ourselves — how much we are swallowed up, as it were, in their great- 
ness. But it is impossible that this can take place without the mind 
being €noed, without being made sensible of a sort of impersonal ter- 
ror, without being conscious at the same time of a somewhat painful 
feeling of self-insignificancy, and of a pleasurable sensation arising 
from its ability to grasp at once an object of such extent. In these 

Soints of view the theory in question almost coincides with that of 
Ir. Burke. Again, if we allow with Dr. Biair that all sublime ob- 
jects display within themselves — either in a latent or in an exerted 
state — ^great power, strength, or force, we cannot deny that these 
also are merely relative ideas, and that the power, strength or force 
subsisting in the object are sublime only by being so much greater 
than our own ; and here again the awe or impersonal terror formerly 
alluded to maJ^es its appearance. If also with Mr. Burke we agree, 
that terror is more or less involved in all sublime emotions, we by no 
means intend to infer that terror alone can be sublime, but terror in 
conjunction with certain other ideas, such as those of vastness or 
mighty power, that act as the medium through which the awe or ter- 
ror just mentioned reaches the mind. While therefore these theories 
aijree in many particulars, although they seem to differ in others, I 
think it might be jiossible to form out of them u single theory which 
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would account for all the phenomena of the emotion. What Mb 19 
will be more clearly seen by an analysis of the fiwts- oonnected with 
sublimity. 

In such an inrestigation it ought always to be kept in Tiew, that 
sublimity is an emotion of mind, not a quality of body. Tins ia the 
more obvious from the circumstance, that the suUimity of an object 
is never apparent at the first sight. It must be kept beroie the aind 
for a certain portion of time — ^until from a contempiatioa c£ the «tiali- 
ties of the body which are manifested by the senses the mmd draws 
the conclusion^ that some of them are cxtensiTe in their kind and 
powerful in their effects. It is true that, in many cases^ this Bieiital 
process is very nmid^ so much so that the feding: of sublimity seems 
to be excited at toe very moment in whicb the eye is openea on tiia 
external object; but if we attend closely to the operation of the mind^ 
even in these cases we wiU discover uiat it really acts in the way 
alluded to ; while in by far the greater number of instances of svblw 
mity this process of the mind is dearly descerniUe. Besides^ we know 
that an object which one man is disposed to denominate subtune is bj 
90 means necessarily so to crcry other individual. Taste and seatu 
menty like character, vary according to the structure of every nind^ 
and what therefore appears sublime to one man may to anotber be 
highly indifferent. The man of taste and refinement may contenqdats 
one of the Andes^ and feel his mind excited to the highest pitdi of 
sublimity as he looks upon it ; — ^the speculatist and man of the world 
may be surprised only at the emotion which the other displays^ and 
consider the mountain before him as deserving of coatempiatioiksiaply 
on account of the wealth he conceives is contained beneath its suraoe. 
When therefore we call an object sublime, we do nothing more tbaa 
name a particular feeling which we experience in reguSng it; »>d 
while that object has nothing in it which renders it essentially sublime 
the feeling of mind here spoken of must vary according to the chaiac* 
ter of mind possessed by every individuaL 

Hence also it is obvious^ that sublimity is an entirely personal or 
relative emotion, that is to say, it necessarily implies a contrast per. 
ceived between self and the sublime object, or between some quality 
or qualities of the former and those of the latter. But this contrast 
is of a particular kind. It is between superiority on the one band 
and inferiority on the other, and it is when these are contrasted to* 
gether in the most opposite extremes that the emotion of sublindty is 
most excited. In contemplating an object capable of giving rise to 
sublime feelings, sensation informs us of its greatness, and conscions- 
ness of our own inferiority to it in the quality at qualities whidi most 
attract our attention, and between these a comparison is immediatdy 
and necessarily instituted* This compariscm may go on in silence and 
almost without the mind being consdous of it, but it is only by tte 
means that the greatnegs of the object can be brought home to our owb 
bosoms, and the emotion of sublimity be completely fdt. 

These things will become more dear by means of an illustratioo. 
Let us take any object that is generally reckoned sublime, and if it be 
maintained that it is essentially so, or that its sublimity does not 
arise from a comparison between self and that object — it must 
be sublime both to man and to every other sentient and rational 
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Msg. Let Hie object here referred to be die sea during a storm; 
How then can be no doubt that to the majority of mankind 8nch a 
acene as this presents mast appear sublime in the highest degree. 
But if we could ooaoeire a betng of infinite bodily size standing on 
the aea-^ore and looking down upon the ocean vmen excited to its 
highest state of fury — ^v« would not pretend to say that the scene be. 
love him could be as sublime as it would be to one of the human race, 
•r enen 'that it would be sublime at alL It contains within it nothing 
capable of excitii^ his mind in the manner alluded to, and he would 
regard the uproar and commotion of the waters no more than the 
chtld does the pool ruffled by the summer breeae. 

Neither ought it to be foi^gotten, that the emotion of sublimity is 
one of the most serious kind. While beneath its influence, the mind 
rejects all approaches to levity or even to humble feeling, it is raised, 
80 to speak, above its usual pitch, is con tem {dative, grave, and some. 
wkat moody. It hangs in a species of astonishment over the sublime 
object, and strives, in a manner, to render it more so by summoning 
ap around it all its loftiest associations. 

If therefore we would seek for one element or principle which may 
be reckoned as the basis of all emotions of sublimity, it m«st be of a 
kind so as to satisfy all these conditions. It must be a feeling of mind, 
appealing directly to the selfish principles of our nature ; it must be 
the result of a comparison between self and the sublime object ; and it 
must be a feeling of a serious nature. Such a principle as this, I 
think, might be found, or rather elicited out of the tneories which 
hxve dveady been given on the subject, and were I disposed to adopt 
one opinion rather than another, it would be diat which refers the 
phenomena of suMimity to-^-awe or what I have already termed tm- 
permmaijear arising from a perceived greatness or superiority^ in the 
sublime dbject. In contemplating such objects the mind fedg its own 
littleness and their grandeur — ^is awed in their presence, and unless 
this €moe is excited, the objects do not appear truly sublime. 

This, however, must be proved by an appeal to the facts of the case, 
and the remainder of tiiese remarks shall be devoted to such an at- 
tempt. 

Pirsi, therefore, I shall speak of Phynoal sublimity or those elOi^ 
vated emotions experienced in riewing certain objects of external na- 
ture : — Setomdfy^ of the Iforo/ sublime : — ^And, thirdfy, of what may be 
termed I^fetitai sublimity or that which appears in the descriptions 
of the poet or orator, and in producing which, association is the prin. 
dpai i^ent. 

1. Under ^te head of Physical sublimity I comprehend all tiiose 
emotieos of sublimity which" are excited both by external nature and 
by €kft works of man — such as arise from the contemplati<m of the 
■oUer eflbrts of the architect, as well as of the performances of nature 
aerselt 

la aU tiiese objects, there is, in the first instance, a peroeptioa of 
greatttesa in their height, siae, «r energies, and these aajuncts of the 
sublime object are remarked, and influence the mind only because they 
are eo inflnitehr superior to the same qualities possessed by the spec- 
tator. The miad, in looking out upon a sublime object, soon disoo^ 
vera tkat at one glance it caanot comprehend the whoJe— by endea* 
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vouring to grasp it in conoeptioD, it finds it can do so only lif U 
mighty effort, Ilence it eaepands beneath the operation and bocomes 
elerated, and association continues to pour in new ideas, tending to 
heighten the impression already made upon it. The mind is present, 
if I may use such an expression, at one and the same moment in every 
part of the object before it, and from this very reason has an idea of 
overwhelming vastness belonging to the object, and consequent awe 
in the contemplation of it. Thus, to employ an illustration, I look 
upon a large cataract I perceive almost simultaneously the immense 
body of water — the rush and rapidity of the descending torrent— the 
height from which it is precipitated, and I hear the confused but loud 
noise of the general cataract " boiling in endless torture." All these 
ideas reaching the mind through the organs of sense form there a 
complex impression of the greatness of the contemplated object in a 
great variety of particulars. Such is the external perception. The 
mental emotion, however, arising out of this impression, is somewhat 
of a painful kind. The conviction flashes upon the reason that all 
the force man could oppose to such an overwhelming active power 
would be as nothing. Destruction may be seen in every descending 
wave, and the sound of death be heard in the angry and ceaseless 
howling of the vexed and disordered waters. And it is thus that the 
object becomes sublime. The personal feelings are aroused, the mind 
is somewhat interested in the scene, and the awe or fear spoken of is 
the link which connects it with the soul in the relation of subKniity. 
The case is the same, if we take an illustration from the works of man. 
Let us suppose ourselves placed within the aisle of a Gothic cathedral. 
We hesitate not- to call the emotions we then experience sublime. 
On what grounds do we proceed -in making such an affirmation ? Is 
it not because the mind is awestruck at the grandeur, of the object 
of its contemplation, feels itself swallowed up, as it were, in the vast- 
ness of a place where height and length and even breadth are forced 
upon its notice in their sublimest shapes, while the associations con- 
nected with the editice itself — almost with the ground beneath our 
feet, superinduce an emotion of the deepest solemnity, and the mighty 
expanse of roof which hangs above our liead, as if but feebly support- 
cd, engenders a feeling akin to insecurity ? 

That this awe is at the bottom of every emotion of sublimity is 
farther seen from the circumstance of such objects apparently losing 
their power of affecting the mind in this manner by being frequently 
contemplated. The sublime objects of nature and art are meet so 
when first seen. If they are frequently brought under the notice of 
the mind, they soon become incapable of exciting those intense feel- 
ings which formerly were expenenced in their presence. To what 
cause may this effect be traced ? It is not because the magnitude of 
the object has been diminished, nor because any of. its inherent pro. 
perties have been taken away — but the only reason that can be given 
in explanation of such a thing is, that the mind has become aocustomed 
to it, is self..confident, and no longer feels that awe and dread vhidi 
the object at one time could occasion. 

I had formerly an opportunity of observing, that the very circum- 
stance of subiime originally meaning lofty is a direct proof that man, 
ill contemplating elevated objects,. experienced and of courpe :Still ex. 
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periences that enotion knova hj the name of suhlimity. If therefore 
we ooold discover the reason why elefated objects affect the mind in 
this manner^ we may be assured that those other objects which con« 
tain Botking of height^ but xv hich yet affect th^ mind with equal sub. 
limity, must do so for some reason analogous to the former. Now, in 
contemplating a very high object> the first thing which affects the. 
mind is the infinite superiority of it to ourselves in one particular. 
We look to the base and from thence to the summit, and have a con., 
oeption of the great extent of space lying between them. If therefore 
height is ever sublime, it is so only when it is so great as necessarily 
to force itself upon our attention, exciting at the same time an eroo. 
tion of awe and an idea of our infinite inferiority to it in one respects 
If, however, this awe is not experienced in contemplating heights, 
they cannot be regarded as sublime. For let us suppose a pole stuck 
in the earth, and rising to any height whatever — such an object 
would scarcely receive the epithet in question : and the only reason, 
that can be given for this is, that in the instance before us the per. 
sonal feelings are no^ sufficiently aroused, and awe or dread has not 
sufiicient room for working. But let us suppose the case of an in. 
dividual raised in a balloon to a considerable elevation above the sur. 
face of the earth. Such a person must be fully awake to the sublimity, 
of his situation. In his case height itself is sublime for it comes upon 
his mind attended with a train of associations of danger and insecurity, 
and, by consequence, of fear and awe. Here it is obvious^ that awe 
alone is sufficient to constitute sublimity. 

Height therefore, if by itself it is ever sublime, must depend for 
its sublimity alt<^ether upon the awe which it is capable of exciting. 
Bat we have seen that the mere height of an^xternal object does not 
always inspire awe, and of course is not always sublime. Why there, 
fore, it may be asked, did man originally bestow such a name upon 
such an emotion ? The answer, in my opinion, is this. Man, when 
he looked abroad upon nature, perceived a number of objects which 
affected his mind in the manner alluded to, and these would be na. 
turally objects of considerable size. But mere magnitude never ap- 
pears, I may say, by itself— it is necessarily attended with a corres. 
ponding height, and it would seem that when size and elevation are 
conjmned in the same body — the latter, as the more striking of the 
two, sooner attracts the attention of the mind than the former. The 
result ef this is obvious. The mind would naturally transfer the 
epitlMt sublime from the quality of the object, which it conceived was 
the principal agent in exciting the emotion, to the emotion produced 
by the complete object. 

From these observations, therefore, it may be gathered, that the 
sublimity of lofty objects depends upon other properties besides their 
height, (or its influence over the nmid. The most important of these 
other adjuncts of the sublime object are extent or sixe, and power or 
force, if agnitude and great height frequently of themselves produce 
the effiect spoken of, and of this the suUimity of the unclouded neavens 
is a striking example. Power or force is not always of itself able to 
produce the emotion of sublimity, but when joined with the others, it 
increases it to a very considerable degree. However great may be 
the power of the steam.engine, we' are scarcely disposed to bestow 
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upon it the epithet of suhlime^ but a cataract, or a Tolcano daring an 
emptioiif where magnitude and force are united, never ML to obtain 
that appellation. 

Nov, what 18 there in this complex idea of power, Tastnees, mag^ 
nitude and height, which in most cases gire rise to the emotion 
of sublimity, that enables them to produce such an effect. It is 
surely not in the mere perception of the magnitude or height 
or power of an object that its sublimity consists, ibr, as I endea. 
voured formerly to shew, those things may often be perceived without 
the emotion in question being excited. But it is when this magnitude, 
&c. are brought home to the heart, when the mind feels their snpe. 
riority to self, when, in a word, it is humbled and awed before them. 

2. Moral sublimity is experienced wherever great enei^y of spi. 
rit is displayed, wherever the soul rises above the circumstances in 
which it is placed, and, generally speaking, wherever the mind 
clearly shews itself to be greatly superior to matter. Hence we 
regard as sublime those characters in which integrity of principle 
is triumphantly maintained against every attempt that is made ta 
weaken and subvert it; — that innate fortitude of mind that df^es to 
execute what feebler spirits shrink from even in conception ; thaUig- 
nity of soul that scorns every thing that is mean even in the vut 
degree, and that would exalt man to the rank of a demigod ; Ipit 
nobleness of mind that would uphold its purpose amid " the crash of 
worlds ;" that heroic endurance alike of adversity and of bodily suffer, 
ing, which the bitterest scowl of Fortune cannot bend to the earth, 
which refuses to discover, by a siffh or a tear, the least mark of the 
agony that rings every nerve, and tortures every joint In the sub. 
limity excited by the contemplation of such characters as these, moral 
feeling may often heighten their effect, but does not always watch 
over and direct the emotion. In fact, it may often be experienced 
where strict morality must condemn. It is observed in the admiration 
that accompanies the contemplation of the character of a conquering 
Alexander or of a destroying Timour, as well as in that of a dying 
Socrates or of a patriotic Miltiades. It is not therefore in the mor^ 
sense that we are to seek for the source of this species of the sublime^ 
But if we consider the matter a little more closely, we will find that im 
all cases of moral sublimity, there is perceived some great obstacle to 
be surmounted, by overcoming or bravely encountering which, the 
mind shews that it is possesMd of equally great or greater energy 
than the obstacle alluded to. Or if this is not the case, we conceive 
of some all-subduing energy acting upon some single mind, but nnable 
to make any impression upon it. Both these ideas may be perceived, 
but more pirticularly the latter, in the conception we form of the 
character of Cato. On the one hand, we conceive of the great difficuL. 
ties he has to encounter, and the more appalling they appear to us« 
the more is our admiration and wonder increased at the man who had 
resolution enough to meet them ; and on the other, we have a high 
notion of the overwhelming power that is directed against him, and 
are filled with astonishment when we observe that, al&ough it is able 
to subdue the worid, it is unable to conquer Cato's mind: 

Bt cuncta terrarum subacti 
Prttter atrocem animum Catonis. 
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That this conceptioD of great obstades to be orevoome enters into the 
eoDStitotioB of the monS MUime, nay be proved from the consider 
lation that the sublimity of the nobler prinaples of our nature and of 
its gentkr virtues is seen and acknowledged only when they are put 
to the trial. Courage and Patriotism are always ennobling to the 
human diaracter, are always illustrious ; but when with Leonidaa they 
expire at Thermopyle, or with Wallace shrink from no hardship or 
danger in their attempt to repress tyranny and oppression^ then Uiey 
become sublime. Benevolence is beautiful when exerted in the calm, 
neea of private life, when it is attended with meekness of character 
and charitableness of disposition^ when like the sun of spring it sheds 
sereaity ajronad, dispelling the winter frosts of external poverty and 
drying the tear on the cheek of sorrow ; . but when with Howard it 
descends into the depths and damps of the prison-house^ pointing out 
the star of hope amid the darkness of despair, — ^when it travels the 
world in search of objects of its indefatigable philanthropy, — ^when no 
dangers can stop its progress, nor even the terrors of death in its 
worsC shape arrest its steps in advancing to succour and to save — then 
it is that we bend in admiration and wonder before it— then it is. that 
it becomes sublime. 

In every case therefore of the moral sublime we have a personiiica. 
tion of great power of mind and strength of re8oluti<m, and our admi- 
latiim is increased by the consciousness that the object of our thoughts 
possesses a common nature with ourselves. Here also the sublimity 
sfokok of is a permmal emotion, and seems to be made up of wonder 
mixed with veneration — a sense of joy on the one hand, that the 
suUime diaracter was a human being — a feeling of humility ap. 
proaching to awe, when we consider . l£at he was almost more than 



3. Poetical Sublimity, of which I shall say little, is closely connect, 
ed with the other two, but in other respects it is somewhat different. 
Both in the Physical and in the Moral sublime there is, properly 
speaking, but one object before the mind, and if association brings in 
other ideas to heighten the sublimity felt in contemplating it, these 
ideas confessedly hold a secondary place in the emotion. Not so in 
the Poetical sublimity. The Poet or the Orator goes on in his sub. 
lime description, and while each object he presents to the imagination 
is sublime of itself, it forms but one single part of the complete picture 
which he draws. Thus in the &mous battle-scene in Homer, where 
both gods and men are engaged in mortal conflict — we see Jupiter in 
the clouds— -Neptune shaking the earth — Pluto agitated in his infer- 
nal kingdom ; we hear the war of the elements, — the noise of the com- 
batants and almost the shrieks of the ghosts below : — all sublime ob- 
jects, and each almost as sublime as another. In such scenes as this, 
awe is olmously the great source of the sublimity. 

But, in enouiring into the nature and constituent parts of the 
emotion of sublimity, we ought never to pass over the effect produced 
upon it by the imagination working through the medium of the as- 
sociating faculty. While, by its means, every object that is in its 
own nature grand and imposing is soon surrounded with many asso- 
ciated ideas of stOl higher grandeur, some of the most indifferent 
objects in creation may through means of the imagination become in. 
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rested with the most awful subfimity. Whtit object, phyricsliy oon- 
sidered, is more common and on that acooiint apt to become more 
indifferent than a grain of wheat? Yet to the thimghtful and ima. 
ginative mind, to what sablime ideas may it give rise 1 At first Tiew 
he sees in it little of beauty and still less of sublimity, but let him 
consider it as comprising within its diminutive circumference a full 
and complete system of vessels adapted for the purpose of growth and 
fructification ; let him contemplate it as containing within itself the 
embryos of a million of plants, like that from which it sprung ; let 
him view in imagination granaries filled with and nations feeding upon 
its produce ; and the little grain of wheat becomes little short of sub- 
lime. What object is at first more contemptibly minute than the 
animalcttla that swims invisible in the ndiudrop? but let tho«ight and 
imagination be directed towards it ; let the mind be informed that, 
diminutive though it be, it is still instinct with a principle of life and 
motion, that it is possessed of faculties coriesponding to its nature ; 
that it is endowed with a system of muscles and a oomfdete apparatus 
for the performance of all its anima] functions, that it has a heart that 
beats, and veins for the conveyance of its tiny stream of life ; let the 
mind be informed of these things, and it will perceive that the might 
of omnipotence is as conspicuous in the formation of such a diminutive 
object as in the creation of a world, — it will rise from such a contem- 
. plation impressed with emotions of ^he deepest sublimity. 

J. C. 



SONG. 

FOR THE ANNIVERSARY OF THB BATTLB OF WATBRLOa 

TThis Song — for which, as well as for many other fiivours, we are 
inoebted to a venerable and talented friend — was composed and sung 
by Lieutenant Skinner, on the first Anniversary of the period, at 
Hull, when the Ninety-second entertsuned the whole of the Ofiicers 
comprising the garrison there, and the Heads of Departments. It 
has not, so far as we know, been published. — Ed.^ 

Tune—'' Seoig, wka hae wC WaUaoe bled." 

Revolving time has brought the day 
Which beams with glory's brightest ray 
In HistVy's page or poet's lay — 

The day of Waterloo. 

Each British heart with ardour bums. 
As this resplendent day returns ; 
And humbled France in secret mourns 

The day of Waterloo. 

Then lift the brimful goblet high. 
While rapture beams in ev'ry eye ; 
Let shouts of triumph rend the sky,-^ 

The toast be^Waterloo ! 
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To all wlio eaD the lK»oiir daiiB--i- 
Fron WeUingtoo's immortal name* 
To tk' humbl^t son of martial fame-^ 

Who fought at Waterloo i 

Fill« fill the same cup yet agaio^— 
But alter'd be the joyous strain. 
To those the cup now silent drain 

Who fell at Waterloo. 

Soft sigh ye breezes o'er the grave 
Where rest the relics of the brave. 
And sweetest flow'rets o'er them wave 

Who sleep on Waterloo. 

From their ensanguin'd honoui'd bed 
The Olive rears its peaceful head. 
Nursed by the sacred blood they shed 

At glorious Waterioo. 

hk Preeiem's eacred cause to die-« 

In Victory's embrace to He— - 

Who would Bot breathe his latest sigh 

Like those at Waterloo ? 



A VISIT TO ONE OF THE MILITARY COLONIES IN 

RUSSIA. 

A TRANSLATION. 
BT H. NACHOTy DR. PH« 

Fbom Nowogorod our rOad consisted for forty miles of a wooden 
nound upon which we were jolted during several hours; when all at 
ODoe a wheel of our travelling-chaise broke. Thus we found ourselves, 
towards day.break, alone in the midst of a wood whose solitude no 
living being enlivened, and at least three miles (German) from the 
nearest village. Muddy water covered the soil around, and inundated 
at various places the main^road which appeared to lose itself in an 
endless sea. A thick fog, driven by the ic^ north wind, sank to the 
ground. Our situation, vexatious and comical at the same time, was 
not a little puzzling ; but we were soon relieved by Russian dezterity^. 
'' Neboss 1" (never mind J said our postilion, jumped down from his 
seat, and repeatedly crying " Neboss !" — an exclamation which is al- 
ways to be met with in the mouth of the common people in Russia, — 
he drew forth a hatchet, cut off a large board from the wooden mound, 
prepared it hastily and mended the broken wheel, and thus enabled 
us to reach the next stage> a military colony, where we passed the 
rest of the day. 

Soon after our arrival, our ears were struck by the mournful songs 
of a funeral which shortly passed us, and we followed the procession 
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to the churcli. The coffin, borae by soldiers^ was paused before the 
altar ; it was open^ and contaioed a female corpse. The sister of the 
deceased went oo singing the dirge which had excited our atteataon. 
The song^- which was not interrupted even during the funeral maas^ 
was heart-rending in the highest decree, and made on all the by-stand, 
ers a deep impression. Most of them threw a few Kopeke$ on the 
corpse^ in order to procure some dozens of wax tapers ; which were im. 
mediately kindled and placed around the ceiffin. When the priest had 
finished his prayer^ the tapers were extinguished, and instantly ali 
the females present broke forth in lamentations and death-songs. lu 
the height of their frantic despair they reproached the corpse for bar- 
ing died, and, pressing round, asked her why she had left them ; 
covered her mouth, hands, arms and feet with kisses, and filled the 
church with groans and sobs and cries. The priest approached again 
the coffin, and threw upon the deceased air image. <tt St Nicholas, 
several small crosses of wood and a piece of paper, a pass-port addiesa. 
ed to St Peter for obtaining admittance into heaven ; then he dvew 
forth a bottle containing some liquid which he poured upon the corpse. 
Instantly all that were present, men, women and chudren^-dtpped 
their fingers in the liquid, and brought them in oontact with their 
mouths. We left the scene in disgust 

The military colony where we halted served as a lesidoice to a re- 
giment of infiuitry. The whole of the district bears the marks of 
careful industry. The roads, which join the different villages!, are 
constantly kept in excellent repair^ and lined on both sides wiui birch 
trees, which alleys yield a fine view. In the centre of the colony are 
the mansions of the staff; and, besides the dwellings of the staff-offi^ 
cers, they contain the schools, the prison, the hospital and a great 
hall to go through their exercises during vrinter. Each village is oc 
cupied by a full or a half company; that in which we were consists 
of about 180 houses forming one regular strait-lined street, overspread 
with a fine soft sand, and by the growth .of a .great number of trees 
was converted into an agreeable walk. 

The houses of the colonists are built of wood after one and the same 
model; their rural architecture is not totally destitute of el^ance, 
and their furniture is less coarse and clumsy than that of - the 
Bussian peasantry. Between their hoUses are small pleasure-gimnds 
or orchards. In the colonies there is nothing to remind you of the 
solitude and filthy monotony of the generality of Russian viHages ; 
and their cheerful appearance could even lead you to form a more fa- 
vourable opinion of the situation of the inhabitants, in whose pdtteneas 
you would, however, look in vain for that cordiality and gaiety which 
distinguishes the Muschiks (peasants.) 

These military colonies are the work of the Emperor Alexander, 
and, at their commencement, contributed not a little to originate ali 
sorts of apprehension. The south of Europe was thought in danger 
from this mixture and union of the Bussian army with the country 
population. People talked of the power which the immease empire 
would acquire by this transformation, into a fearful camp, of the mil- 
lions of obedient slaves, grown up in arms ; and the question waa 
agitated whether such an institutKm was not a certain sign of a plan 
for attacks and conquest Still such a plan was foreign to Alexandet'a 
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liev of the matter. Tlie <^loiiisstioii sffiiir was by no mteas bo colos- 
al «8 it bad been giren out; a small portion only of the Russian army 
was connected with it, and the whole afiair had much less to do with 
amfaitioiis Tiews than with a phin for reform and the reduction of enor. 
moiw expenses. Besides, the organisation of the regiments wanted 
some material improrement. The yery considenblei number of the 
armed foroe^ indispensable to the extensivenes of the kingdom, is an 
oppressive burden to the state with its slender resources. Series of 
troops in an empire larger than all the rest of Europe together cannot 
take place but slowly and with many difficulties ; and experience has 
shown what a fotal efiect this circumstance may have on military ope. 
ratioiw. Moreover, the necessity of leaving to the land proprietor 
tho selection of the necessary recruits, introduced into the army the 
dregs and refuse of the country people. These poor wretches, destined 
by their masters for warfare, join their regiments without being 
possessed of any military habits, and in the most deplorable ignorance. 
Aiai from their home they remain for two and twenty years under 
aram without any claim to a regular furlough, and this time of ser. 
vice beittff over, they are left without a place of refuge and support. 
Again, the want of towns, the high pnoe ai transports, — ^perhaps, 
also, political motives, oblige ffovemment to put the army in canton- 
ments and disperse it in all directions, whico cannot but render dif- 
ficult the concentration of « laree body of troops. The Emperor 
Alexander conceived the institution of military colonies as the fittest 
means of (Aviating all these difficulties. This institution wrought an 
intimate union between the ooloniaed troops and the rural population 
from which those garrisons were completed. The soldiers were se- 
lected from the children of the colony, and enjoyed the great privi- 
lege of living during peace in the lap of their family ; and their indus. 
try procuring them the means of subsistence, the country was less 
burdened with their sustenance. Accustomed to military service 
from early diildhood, they felt no repugnance towards tbe dut^, and 
such of them as showed superior capacities could, from the beginning 
of their career, be trained for being good non-^commissioned officers. 
In their old age they found refuge ; at all events, their lot was the 
better one. At die same time, these institutions contributed much 
to the extension and perfection of agriculture, as they were to be 
formed in parts of the country still uncultivated. Alexander's lofty 
chamcter is surely enough to intimate, that he intended by this grand 
plmi to improve the situation of the peasantry, enlighten them, and 
thus render them fit for moving in the path of progressive liberty. 
We maj even say that the great opposition which the plan met from 
the high nobility, and the very energetic measures thev took to frus- 
trate it, is accounted for by the -fear they entertained of the above- 
mentioned philanthrc^ic object. Another desirable object which sug- 
geeted these military and agricultural colonies was, — to erect a lasting 
bulwark for the western provinces, and thus to secure the western 
frontiers against Prussia, Poland and Austria, as thpse of the east 
against China and the tribes of Caucasus. Foreigners ought therefore 
to have regarded the step as the means of defence rather than of au 
tack ; since an army, fettered to their home by habits of domestic life 
and the' hopee of possessioni are less fit than any other for wars of 
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conquest. At all erent% it wtnaiA appear, that the ezeoution of AJLe^^ 
ander's plans secured a ibnnidable power to the Russian Empire. The 
new regulations were to be extended orer the greatest part of the 
army, almost all the crown estates were to be applied to the same 
purpose, and hopes were conceived of calling into the field, if neces- 
sary, 1,500,000 well disciplined warriors. The result, however) fell 
short of these expectations. The infantry and cavalry colo^iea con. 
tain no more than 46,000 men in active service, and about half that 
number as reserve, and it is now quite clear that the present govern, 
nient does not intend to follow out the extensive views of the late pro* 
jector. The colonization of foot regiments is far from yielding a 
satisfactory result. Their cantonments aro for the most part in the 
gouvemement of Nowogorod, a marshy country where the colonists are 
exposed to all the hurtful influences of an unwholesome climate. 
Great capitals were wasted in the first establishments of the kind, and 
thus the main object of saving was lost ; and last of all, the agricuU 
tural population transplanted to the inhospitable soil was so small in 
number as to be quite idsufficient to cultivate the ground, and furnish 
in the same period the number of recruits required. 

It is a different thing with the Horse..colonies. They are in a 
flourishing state, and their cantonments in the south-western part of 
the empire would give them a great importance in the event of a war 
with Turkey or Austria. Since 1818 tney exist in the ffouvemememts 
of Ukraine and Twer, and contain twelve reeiments of Lancers and 
eight of Cuirassiers. The immense territory they occupy, formerly a 
Tast desert, is now covered with rich comhelds, and the breeding of 
horses becomes there more and more general and perfect ; the young 
Reserve is more than suflicient to supply the active service ; 27>000 
children frequent the schools, and the annual saving thereby is com- 
puted to be upwards of 2,400,000 roubles. 

The head quarters ijd these regiments are generally among the tur- 
bulent tribes of Moldavia, Caucasus and Bursia. The spirit of inde- 
pendence and lust of plunder, for which these tribes are so distinguish- 
ed, might easily endanger the peace of the empire but for the severe, 
military arm that keeps them in awe. The colonial system habituates 
them to labour, softens their manners, and teaches them obedionce. 
Indeed the undertaking xvas not easy, and more than once their re. 
bellious spirit had to be checked by instances of uncommon severity ; 
but now they have to a considerable extent conformed to civil order and 
obedience, which is certainly not one of the smallest advantages of the 
colonial system. The colonisation of a regiment consists in being con- 
stantly quartered in one and the same place, never leaving it unless to 
take the field, and the rest of the inhabitants are tenants of the lyin^ 
grounds on condition of providing for the military lodging and nourish- 
ment, and of supplying the recruits. In such a colony every thing, 
has a military appearance. The tenants or farmers wear a military 
dress — and, commanded by veteran officers, form the colonial battali^m. 
During their whole life they are subjected to a rigorous disdpline 
which extends even to the field labours; their children become soldiers 
from birth ; at the age of twelve they receive a gun and cartridge.box, 
somewhat later they enter the Reserve, and afterwacds the active bat- 
talions. After fifteen years service they ntura to the Aeserre foe 
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tine years more, and conclude tfaeir career as inralids of the ooiony, 
unless tfaeir patrimony, or a new distribution of land, enable them to 
become themselres colonists or farmers. 

The male portion of a colony are as fdlows:-^ 

1. The fimnert or colonic in a narrow sense. 

2. The ccmUmigUy by which name the boys are designated, — ^they 
are taught gratis in schools established by goremment ; at the same 
time they learn a trade and go through the exercise of arms ; at the 
age of eighteen the most rigorous among them, after a due examina- 
tion, enter the reserve. 

3. The rtterve'sMien. Every colonial regiment has a battalion 
of reserre, the half of which in time of war accompanies the actiire 
battalion into the field. In the Reserve the cantonists complete their 
military education ; they remain there for two years, and at the age 
of twenty, when they enter the active battalion, they are fit to be 
led against the enemy. 

4. The soldiers of the ceHve baUaUons. Their long service, still 
more their training as cantonists, makes them excellent soldiers. 
Their pay is not so much as eleven rubies a year, but government 
furnishes their uniform, while the colonist must provide for lodging 
and nourishment. If they are eldest sons of a farmer who 
died, or if in any other legal way a succession comes to them, this 
renders them quit of their service, and they enter immediately on pos- 
session of the farm. During peace, when they are not absent from 
the colony, these jroldiers assist the farmers in cultivating the ground, 
and thus their labour pays for their sustenance. 

5. JnoalidM or veterans. All soldiers of the oelony, after twenty 
years' service, go by this name. Thev enjoy over the rest of the in. 
nabitants the privilege of wearing bearus. They liv^ with their family 
on some farmer, and assist in field labours ; in their old age, when no 
longer able to work, government provides for their wants. 

6. A sixth class form those who either on account of bodily weak, 
ness or from not being wanted, are exempt from military service. 
They have to look for their sustenance as servants or by carrying on a 
trade. 

The lot of the colonial regiments is by far happier than that of the 
other Russian soldiers. The latter are in some manner lost to their 
fiunilies ; whenever thtey join the banners, all tireir former relations are 
torn and destroyed, whereas the colonial soldiers are not deprived of 
their family relations, they remain sons and fathers, nay even citizens 
in a certain degree. The former, serfs of the crown, of whom the first 
settlers were chosen, are indeed fiir from appreciating the happy change 
that has taken place with them. Their ignorance and simplicity of life 
make them consider their former situation a more convenient one. It 
cannot be denied, however, that they had to struggle with great difiicul- 
ties at the beginning of their settlement ; — to render arable a barren 
soil, to build villages, bridges, roads and canals. The next genera- 
tion, however, will find less cause to deem themselves unhappy, and 
their lot will certainly be less hard than that of the serfs. 

The colonists are considered as free men, and though this name is 
not quite applicable to persons saddled with the above-mentioned 
military burdens, still the intention of government to raise this 
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class is auite obvious. GoTernment allows to each settler a furnished 
bouse, tairt^r or iorty acres of land, the necessary cattle and imple. 
meats of husbandry, i*equiring in return no land-tax nor heed-tax* 
or rent The gain of tiieir labour comes down to their heirs, and 
the £eirm even can in some manner be considered as their property. 
If a fiumer feels himself from old age incapable kA superintend- 
ing his farm, he can choose a successor, and thus a farm may be a 
regular succession coming from a father to his children ; only in ex- 
trsMordinary cases the succession may be declared invalid by a judicial 
decision. The colonists stand by no means under an arbitrary rule as 
the rest of the Russian peasantry. No colonist can suffer the inflic- 
tion of a bodily punishment without the fact being taken down in a 
protocol, and in every village the minor parts of jurisdiction are 
managed by a magistrate elected by the inhabitants. Charitable in* 
stitutions are rapidly increasing, such as sick hospitals, orphan insti. 
tutions, places of refuge for widows and old men. A savings-bank se- 
cures to the farmers their savings, and in unfortunate seasons advances 
them without interest sums of money not exceeding 500 rubles. In 
their schools the Lancaster and Pestalosai method of teaching has 
been adopted, and singing, music, religion, the elements of arithmetic, 
geometry and drawing are taught without any fee being paid by the 
parents. 

The situation of the officers is, however, not suitable to their rank, 
and far from being agreeable, which has produced a general discon- 
tentment among them. This unfevourable disposition is even shared 
by many of the subalterns, and may in course of time lead to some 
dangerous consequences for government. Perhaps it is owing to this 
circumstance that these institutions are always kept under the veil of 
mystery, and foreigners cannot without extreme difficulty obtain per. 
mission to see the colonies ; even Russians are not easily admitted, — 
a chief reason why this work of Alexander's has been blamed in 
such a violent manner, and become highly unpopular. 



WAR SONG. 

BY ALEXANDER CAMPBELL. 

Of war shall be my song, — 

Of the glorious field of strife. 

Where the stout of heart still throng 

And the valiant pant with life 

Beneath the cloud of battle's murky shade. 
Where in long extended line 
See the flashing bay'net shine. 
As the sun-beams bright recline 

On each blade. 

Now wheeling right and left 
See the thundering cannon fly, 

• A ecrlaia tax to wU«h cnry tdelt penon is UaUs. 
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Whik iMmv^n in tmtia h deft 

With tbe shout of yictarj,-***' 

Add ''* charge, » clnrgey*' resounds afengrt the line : 

AdFanee, |»TOud h^irtsl advance. 

Till each bay*nety sipord sud lafcioe 

With the levelled steel of France 

SkaU entwine. 

Now up ! tbj soul, now up ! 

And let ev'ry nerve be strung. 

O what joyi are in the ctip 

When the kjlell of battle's rung. 

And •''er each heart the pride of strife hath gone ! 

Then, then the soldier's eye 

Bpealia hie purpose stem and high^ 

Aa to conquer or to die 

He moves on. 

Then hurra! hurra! hurra! 

Set on ! brave hearts, set on ! 

And, point to point, the day 

Shall by British steel be won : 

St George and merry England be our cry ! 

Let drum ana trump speak out :— - 

Soldiers ! raise your battle-shout. 

And with hearts and hands so stout 

Win or die ! 



FRAGMENT. 
FROM THE DIARY OF A MIBOOYNIST. 

CHABACTXR OP ▲ TOUNO LABT. 

** Giw me leav«^ ny Lord, to p ra w nt yoa with a pieture of yinr deeeiMd 
daof hter, drawn In dim watcr-eoloiiny but taktn Arom the Ufe.'* 

ALTSaED raOM JEBSMY TAYLOR. 

• • * * • Thsrb was nothing artificial about her. If she were 
appealed to on a subject^ with wnich she was not sujficiently familiar 
to giFe an opinion^ she would frankly own it^ even when a vague an- 
swer would have passed off very well ; and^ unwilling as she was to 
offend, she would not humour a prejudice so fiur as to say what she 
did not think. Her accuracy might be relied on in the minutest de- 
taOs, — ^not because she attached undue importance to them^ — ^but from 
her habitual regard for truth ; and with all this^ there was nothing 
stiff or finical in her manner. 
I never saw an eye more expressive of deq^ feeling. It had 

** The gentle gaze that to the euffeier eeeme 

Compaasionate of anguish yet untpoke, 

As if with inttant pi'eaage it felrelcnew 

AU grlef> and Ustai'd more to loOTBJe than lbabn." 
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But she was altogether free from aOramganee. Her fediogs were at 
once exalted and controlled by thought. 

She was remarkable for an acute perception of character> though, 
like Meleander in Barclay's Argents^ she was much readier to be de- 
ceiTed by a partiality than a prejudice. 

She was, indeed, a perfect impersonation of gentieness. " It lay 
on her countenance like a steady^ unshadowed moonlight" But it 
was entirely different from the combination of qualities, which often 
passes imder that name. There was no deprecating soft»e8S> — ^no as- 
sumption of inordinate diffidence in her manner. On the contrary, 
she expressed herself with ease and firmness. But no one could ac 
cuse her of presumption, and I noFer met with a well-educated and 
reflecting woman, wnose opinions I could venture to oppose, with so 
little fear of giving offence. 

Her gentleness, in short, was the natural correlative of expansive 
but discriminating benevolence, of simple apd enduring affection. 

Her faults I shall not dwdl on, — ^for, as it has been said, the cha- 
racter of a deceased and beloved friend may justly be contemplated 
like a tree through a tender haj^ or a luminous mist, which, though ii 
conceah some parts, brings others, that had before been oidj impetjpxtbf 
or unconsciously observed, into distinct view. 

TsiSMBaYSTUS. 



THE MOON. 

See ! from her couch, the beauteous Queen of night. 

Peers forth in majesty, serenely bright; 

Slowly and solemnly she rises hiffh. 

From the horizon to the upper sKy. 

Ob ! Nature then is in her loveliest form. 

And sweet as mercy in a' threatening storm : 

Calm is the hour ; unheard the fanning breeze, — 

Unheard its murmurs' rustling through the trees ; 

And all .around is quiet then and still. 

Save the soft accents of a purling rill 

And the rude hum of ocean's distant roar. 

Which soothe us with their sound in that sweet hour. 

And on old Neptune's dark and gloomy brow. 

Bright Cynthia sheds a silv'ry lustre now ; 

Wide o'er the blue expanse she glitt'ring gleams, 

And scatters splendour with her lucent beams. 

The brilliant host, that late illum'd the sky. 

At her approach hai^e vanish'd from our eye ; 

Eclips'd by her, they're shrouded from our gaze. 

By the remlgence of her lun.a^ rays ;— 

Save a few scatter'd gems which still remain. 

The brightest of the vast, unnumber d trains 
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These in their glory with her seem to wi%, 
And sparkle in the mild, cerulean sky. 
Delif^tful hour 1 when not a cloud is seen. 
Through all the azure vault to intervene ; 
When all is spotless as a seraph's face. 
The seat of eWy beauty, e/rjr grace. 
O. lovely Orbl bow pleasine 'tis to stray,-— 
To muse in silence 'neath thy sentle ray ; 
To feel thy influence upon our liearts. 
Which ev'ry tender, holy thought imparts; 
To soar in spirit far above thy throne. 
To where a cloudless sky is ever known, — 
Where a gay scene will ever cheer the sight. 
And to the soul convey a pure delight. 

N. P. 



ON THE CHOICE OF FRIENDS. 

FBOM A niALOGUB OF CASTIGLIOKE'b COBTSGIANO. 

' It appears to me, that there is yet another thing which greatly 
adds to or detracts from our reputation, which is the choice of those 
to whom we are to be allied in the most intimate bonds of friendship ; 
since it is evident that those joined in strict companionship have also 
their minds, inclinations and dispositions the same, and he who asso. 
dates with the ignorant and ill-disposed passes for such, while, on 
the contrary, he who is friendly with and esteemed by the wise and 
good is himself reputed to be endowed with those virtues; for by 
nature every thing associates with its like.' 

' There should be much caution used, I think,* replied M. Bembo, 
' in uniting ourselves by the ties of friendship, not only for our repu- 
tation's sake, but because there are few true friends to be had, and 
now-a-days there exist not in the world friends such as the Pylades 
and Orestes, or Scipios and Lelii of the ancients. And I can. 
not discover why friends, as now happens daily, who have spent 
many years in cordial love, should at last deceive each other, actuated 
hy malice, envy, levity or some such bad spirit, for which each throws 
the blame off himself, when not unlikely both are in the wrong. And 
having been more than once deceived by those I much loved, and by 
whom I supposed myself much beloved, I have thought it would be 
well to trust to no one ; nor in any case to give up the heart so freely, 
as to communicate without reserve all its thoughts, seeing that in the 
mind so many secret recesses exist, that it is nearly impossible for 
human sagacity to penetrate its dissimulation. It may be well enough 
to love and esteem one more than another, if he deserve it, but never 
to carry those affections so far that we may have reason to repent of 
our temerity.' 

< I think/ said M. Federico, ' that the loss would be by far greater 
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than the gain, if from Iraman interoouree were renov^ tlHtt sapreme 
grade of friendship which, in ray opinion, afcrds m all the Messings 
life can give. I will not therefore admit yoor reaaoaiii^ hot will 
shew you clearly, that without that perfrd friendship Man would he 
the most unhappy of the animal creatioiK ¥<» — ^because its holy 
name has been profaned by some^s it then^on to be rooted out of our 
minds ? and shall the wicked deprive the gata^ of » f^rficity so great ? 

' Indeed I believe, that there is now amongut as moiw timn eoe pair 
of friends, whose love is equally indiaaolvMe and free fromr deeeit ; and 
as likely to endure to the last with midialigei indinatk)* ae that oi 
those celebrated ancients;— Kor will it oesBe t»be eo^-when; allowing; 
for the bias from hf» sUrs> a man chooser toi himself eoe of similar 
manners and indinationa Remember^— I s u p yce the parties aimoBp;8t 
the virtuous and good, for the alliance of thrviciova is not friendship ; 
neither should this Iniot bind more than two, since, yoii know, it is 
with more difficulty that three musical instruments agree than twa 

'1 would, then, that our Cortegiano possessed one principal and cor* 
dial friend of the kind, if possible, we have moitioned ; and that ac 
cording to their merits he should love> honour and esteem the rest, en. 
deavouring rather to associate with the good and noble than the hw 
and base, that he may also be esteemed by them. This he will obtain 
by being courteous, kind, liberal, afiable, and as fiir as he may^ good. 
tempered in company ; obliging and diligent in serving them ; and by 
caring for their weal and honour, as well when absent as present-^en- 
during their natural or supportable deficiencies^ quarrelling not about 
trifles, and correcting in himself those defects which he may in kind-., 
ness be warned of; never setting himself before others — ambitious of 
the first and most honoured places, nor, like some, appearing to despise 
the world and who wish, with a certain troublesome authority, to giye 
rules to every one, — who are, besides, contentious in every little mat- 
ter, censorious in things they are ignorant of, and always seek occa- 
sions of lamenting their friends' defects — all which are vices much to* 
be avoided and detested/ 

c. a 
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FROM FONTENELLE. 

Br a p&le lamp's scarce wav'ring light. 

That lent my musing aid. 
On the smooth wall, reflected, lo ! 

I caught thy pictur'd shade. 

The shade, my lov'd Palemon, now 

My fond attention drew. 
For O ! how joys the melting maid. 

Her lover's face to view ! 

Yea, ev'n th' imperfect form delights 
Of those we most approve, 
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AtA flbothes witb aa impressive charnii 
When 'tU of them we love. 

But I the sweet illusion would 

Beyond the moment stay, 
And &st the fleeting shadow hx. 

On which to gaze each day. 

Then thy dear likeness to preserve^ — 
Though fiiint, in truth, it shone,— 

A slender wand I eager seizM, 
And trac'd it on the stone. 

J. T. 
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BT MARY WARKWORTH ARABIK. 

Thb field of Ephron^ the son of Zohar, bordered and interspersed 
with trees, frequently recurs to my mind, wlien I see a bleak neglect- 
ed burial-plaoe ; and the delicate care, with which the patriarch en- 
shrined the earthly remains of Sarah, affords an eiuunple to all who 
may have it in their power to select a piece of grouna for a similar 
purpose. In a well-constituted mind there must ever be a feeling of 
sanctity peculiar to sach a spot, — ^but, at the same time, the imme- 
diate or surrounding scenery lias an incalculable tendency to heighten 
or diminish the effect. A situation remote from the bustling routine 
of life forms one indispensable requisite, and when to this is united a 
haanonious assemblage of Sylvan or wilder beauties, the whole scene 
has that silent but effective eloquence, which, for the time, raises the 
soul 80 much above every ordinary emotion as to send it back into the 
world fitter to endure and to enjoy. 

The burying ground of 6 , a small sea-port, in which I am 

an occasional resident, — ^placed immediately beneath a precipitous 
ridge of red earth and marl^ and only separated from the street by a 
low wall covered with loose straw anil weeds, is apt to inspire UuU idem 
of death as an uUer minting with clay, — as '^ a goine down with the 
beasts that perish," — which is so repugnant to the mind, and in some 
cases so subversive of that sacred respect with which the dead ought 
to be regarded. 

In this ungenial spot at last repose Uie remains of Caroline Belmont, 
whose character was the best commentary on ^ Love thy neighbour 
as thyself" Blessed, therefore, must be thy rest, my venerated friend! 
Little does it affect thee, where thy earthly part, until it be re-4mited 
to thy heavenly, is now imprisoned ! Though there is not eveh a com. 
mon stone to mark the spot, — thy memory is embalmed in the sighs 
of the poor and the desolate, ana thy name is written in the Book 
of Life I 

Miss Belmont's fortune had always been very limited, but the ex. 
tensive results of her active -and discriminating benevolence were as- 
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tonisbing to a casual obserrer. Many were tbe individuals wbom she 
literally clotbed and fed; and others, in better circomstanoes, she 
supplied, during illness, with those delicacies which they could not 
otherwise have commanded. In short, *' take her all in all/' the little 

town of 6 will consider itself fortunate if it shoiUd ever see 

" her like again." 

Her &te had indeed been a melancholy one, but she had all the 
consolations which flow from peace with God and good-will to roan ; 
and her last illness, which merely gave her time to say to an affection-. 
ate friend, — " This is death,-— >but do not be distressed, — I am pre. 
pared for it»" — ^was in perfect keeping with the harmony of her gene- 
ral life. 

In her youth, she had been engaged to a brave and enterprising 
sailor, and their long attachment was diversified by all the joys and 
griefs incident to such a situation. At length, the welcome inteL 
ligence of a decisive naval victory arrived, and was soon confirmed by 
a letter from Charles Darnley himself, in which he informed her, 
that he had been deputed to bear the despatches to the Admiralty, and 
had received an appointment to a Frigate on a home station. ' He add- 
ed, that, as every obstacle to their union was now removed, he hoped 

she would become his, immediately upon his arrival at G , and 

that she might expect him in the course of a fortnight. To this pro^ 
posal Caroline at once assented, and, after making some preparations 
for her approaching nrarriage, she determined to accept a pressing in- 
vitation which she had received from her intended mother-inJaw, to 
spend a day or two with her. 

Mrs. Darnley resided about twenty miles horn G , and it was on 

the evening of a general illumination for the victory already alluded 
to, that Miss Belmont reached a village situated at a short distance 
from the place of her destination. The people were all in a tumult of 
delight, and as she had to pass through the principal street, on her 
way from the inn where the coach stopped, its unusual splendour was 
forced on her notice. Some of the windows appeared in all the naked 
glare of long tallow.candles ranged in each pane, — while others ex- 
hibited more tasteful attempts at crescents entwined with laurel 
boughs, &C. But a transparency, — ^the first ever seen from time im- 
memorial in that simple district — ^intended to represent Britannia^ 
seemed in particular to excite the wonder and admiration of the in. 
habitants. A confused multitude were assembled round tbe cross of 
the village, huzzaing and burning tar-barrels and piles of faggots, 
while squibs and crackers flew in all directions. It was with consider, 
able difficulty, that Caroline extricated herself from the crowd, and 
gained the river side which led to Mrs. Damley's ; and here amid 
the tranquillity of reposing nature, an image of her future life rose 
before her mind in all tbe colourings of youthful hope. She was still 
indulging in that imaginative reverie so natural in her situation, when 
she reached the entrance to Mrs. Darnley's cottage, which was deco- 
rated in a very diflerent style from any she had seen. Only one 
candle burned in the centre of each front window, as if merely to re- 
pel any riotous attack, and the light was even rendered dimmer by 
encircling branches of fir and yew. What could this mysterious, — 
this chilling solemnity forbode ! — ^A thousand indistinct and sicken- 
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iiig teicies floated across Caroliiie's brain, aad had sbe not caught 
hM of a roBtic chair in front, ehe must hare fallen to the ground. 
Some time elapsed ere she could so far rally her vital powers as to 
approadi the door. Again and again she resiJred to open it, — agedn 
and i^ain withdrew her hand, — ^passed and repassed the cottage, and 
lingered at each window, till, at length, her agonising suspense could 
no longer be sustained, and she entered the usual sitting.parlour. 
The light from the window, obscured by a thin curtain, disjplayed ia 
broad reKef the fantastic shadows of the branches on the noor, but 
the room was empty, — a faint gleam issued from a door, half a-jar, open* 
iBg into an inner sleepinr-apartment, and Caroline approachea it 
The bed was occupied and some one was kneeling by its side, and 
^erery thing was so hushed and dark and motionless as to leave her in 
doubt whether or not it was the chamber of death. — With what un« 
utterable sensations did Caroline stand for a few seconds ! Might it 
not be Charles Damley lying dead on that bed!---She staggered 
against a chair, and the figure arose. It was Mrs. Damley, who, 
softly withdrawing her into the outward room, pressed her in silence 
to her bosom. ** And is he dead ?" exclaimed Caroline, gasing wildly 
on Mrs. Damley's pale countenance. Mrs. Damley seemed to hesi* 
tate, and the agonized girl rushed to the bed-side and saw — ^her lover, 
alive indeed,— but his eyes rolKng and his features convulsed. 

Anxious to surprise Caroline by his arrival at G^ five or six 

days sooner than he had led her to expect. Captain Damley, though 
unwell when he left London, had travelled day and night, and he had 
scarcely entered his mother's house that morning ere he became deli- 
rious, and the physician pronounced his illness a brain fever of the 
most dangerous kind. A message had bera despatched to Caroline ia 
the course of the afternoon, but she had left Q— — before it came. 

There is an acme of affliction, in which the human mind becomes 
more strengthened to act and e&dure,-*-when, as it were, abstracted 
from every selfish adherency, it is actuated alone by regard for the 
object it wishes to serve. — After the first paralyzing efifect of agony 
had subsided, Caroline took her station in the sick room of her lover, 
and many were the days and nights she passed literally without sleep, 
his mother, naturally of a weak constitution, having gradually sunk 
into a state of health which rendered her unable to attend him. Me. 
lanchdy, indeed, were these watchings to poor Caroline, for, though 
her name was often repeated by Charles for hours together, he was 
not even conscious of her presence. Still she thought that this insen- 
sibility proceeded alone from fever, and that idea supported her amid 
all her sufferings. But when, at length, health was restored, with- 
out tniellecty (owing probably to the combined effect of the fever and 
an injury which he had received on the right temple in the late en- 
gagement,) — when she implored him to " say if he knew Caroline 
Belmont," and his large nazel eye met hers without recognition, 
while he mechanicallv repeated ''Caroline Belmont, — Caroline Bel- 
mont," without the slightest intonation implying that he recollected 
"that once ikmiliar word," — her resolution, so long supported, gave 
way at once. A violent ferer was the immediate consequence, and 
for many months she lingered in a state between life and death. At 
length, however, her mind became strengthened by the stedfast con- 
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templation of religious trutl^ and returning to her natiTe town O- 
she passed the remainder of her life in the way I have attempted to 
describe. 

Captain Darnley survived his severe misfortune a considerable 
time. After his mother's death, he was placed under the care of a 

medical man at 6 , though he did not require to be confined. 

His recollection never returned, farther than to impress him with a 
sort of instinctive attachment to Miss Belmont, and he was latterly 
observed to be restless and uneasy if any thing occurred to prevent 
him from paying her a daily visit Often have I met his pale, majes- 
tic wreck wandering along the bold coast on which the little sea-port 

of G is situated— occasionally leading in one hand a little child, — 

for, during his harmless insanity, he would only associate with cbil. 
dren — and holding in the other, a collection of flowers or sea-weeds 
gathered purposely for Miss Belmont. Sometimes he would present 
them himselr, noticing his mistress by a faint smile,-— and at others 
would scatter them unwittingly as he passed along. At length the 
unfortunate sailor sank to rest, and the hillock which encloses the 
earthly remains of Caroline Belmont rises at a short distance from the 
grave of her first and last love. 



SERENADE. 

BY DELLA CRUSCA. 

O COMB, Adelaide, while the soft'ning mist 
Of the erening falls on the ocean's breast. 
And watch with me till the moon shall peer, 
From the sombre clouds round her crystal sphere. 
And ride up the east with her starry band 
Like a flaming torch in an angel's hand ! 

O come, Adelaide, and to-night shall we 
See the pale moon bathe in the broad blue sea. 
And we'll sit us down on the neighbouring height 
And gaze on the waves all fring'd with light, 
That come so calm o'er the glowing deep 
Where the cradled winds have lain down to sleep. 

O come, Adelaide, for the stars that stud 
The vaulted heaven of the tri-une God, 
Are reflected down in the glistening caves. 
Where the lost ones sleep in their oozy graves. 
And a holy sheen on the sand bank lies 
Where the low still moan of the ripple dies ! 

O come, Adelaide, to the pebbly strand, 

And I'll lead thee, love, by thine own white hand. 

And ril tell thee, leve, what thy heart must hear. 

While none but Uie God of truth is near ; 

And I'D seal my vows on those lips of thine. 

With a long, deep kiss in the pale moonshine. 
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SCRAPS FROM THE GERMAN. 

^•The just man offends no one, and makes himself therefore no 
enemies : the philanthropist . entertains more compassion than anger 
towards those who offend him without provocation : the valiant man 
has less animosity^ because he is in a condition to make resistance 
without being provoked : and the modest man often escapes enmities^ 
or aUays them^ because he does not notice^ and consequently does not 
feel them. — Garve. 

King Antigonus once heard, in his tent, two soldiers, who were on 
the outside, spiking very opprobriously and wickedly of him. After 
having listened to them a short time, ne opened the tent, and said to 
them, — '' If you wish to speak so of me, go at least aside, that I may 
not hear/' — Sltdtzer. 

Philip the Fair, King of France, was from misunderstandings 
and instigations involved in a quarrel with Pope Boniface the Eighth, 
whicli gave him much uneasiness. Some of his courtiers recommend- 
ed to hun to punish the Bishop of Pomiers, and be revenged on this 
prelate, who was in a great measure the author of the differences. 
'' I can do so," replied Philip, " but it is a fine thing to be able to do 
this, and yet not to do it." — HiHorvDal Pictures. 

A sum of money was stolen from an Englishman settled in America, 
and he imagined, that it. must have been done by one of the negroes. 
Aooordinglv he had all his negroes called before him, and addressed 
them as follows : — '' My friend, the great Serpent appeared to me 
last night, and discovered to me, that the thief would have at this 
instant a parrot's feather upon his nose." Immediately the guilty 
person laid hold of his nose— *'^ It is you," continued the gentleman, 
" who have robbed me ; the great Serpent has made it known to me, 
and be recovered his moni^y^r-^RievethaL 
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SONNET. 

Unconscious I have wandered far— «alone— 

Into the deep recesses of a wood. 
Till darker and more dark the gloom had grown. 

And stayed my erring course : then I have stood 
Awhile bewildered sore,-p-then gazed around. 

And floundered on again thro' dismal glades 
Ne'er sought before by man. Silence profound. 

Arrayed in horrors, reigned 'neath midnight shades. 
Oh ! then — ^methought — tiie human race had passed 

The bourne of Time, and I was left behind-* 
My doom eternal ! — through the desert vast 

Of a dispeopled world to range, nor find 
One kindred soul ; — ^forbidden to elude 

The iianffs of never-ending cheerless solitude ! 

AER. 
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1. Tke CoUege ABmmfor 1832. Wntten and Edited hf Stadent^ 
in the University of Glasgow. — Smith and Son — Olasgoir.--*pp. S62. 
l2mo. 

. We hare positiFely waded through 240 page« of the Glasgow Ck)i« 
lege Album for 18325 — a very rare circumstance for an Editor; and 
though we do not intend to engage in microscopic dissectioiij jet a^ 
we are very conscientious, we shall exhibit a little more to our readers 
than its mere title-page. The College Album — we do not Io?e its 
millinerJike cognomen — ^is nearly as good as the yonng students ia 
the University of Glasgow can make it» which^ we regret ejirefB^y 
to say, is not altogether good enough, Bnt let no one imagine that 
this '' Selection of Original Pieces'* is to be sneezed at witli impunity. 
On the contrary, though they do not aim at being profound or era- 
dite, there is a plentiful sprinkling of jokes, sentiments, and reflec- 
tions to be met with which cannot fail to amuse the fancy and refine 
the heart. We are convinced that critical acumen and good taste 
have presided at the selection of the letter-press; but at the same 
time we are at no loss to discover that they have had to deal with un- 
promising materiel. We can picture the dilemma tn which the Sdi- 
t6rs would be placed by the kindness of friends addicted to the 
eaeoethes gcribendi. There is great inequality of merit in the poetry* 
Nor are we disposed to regard the Prc^acQ as an interesting portion 
of the Volume. It appears from what is put forth there, that the 
reputation piterary, we suppose^ which the Students of Glasgow 
have already earned can only be maintained by the annual publicadon 
of their Album. This, to 'say the least of it, is a great misfortune. 
Now, we remember having read the College Allmm for 1830, and we 
are quite ready to admit, wbat our numerous readers will be most 
ready to believe, that there was some good writing scattered through 
the publication. But unfortunately for the reputation of the poetiod 
students who wrote for it in 1830, we happened, in one of our plea- 
sant fits of good humour, to transfer to the pages of our «7i-common 
Slace.book, some of the pilJful doggrel which survives even to this 
ay to witness against them. A writer who signs himself Y. Z., and 
who possesses a sort of coarse cleverness or cockney vulgarity, is 
quite at home in '^ A Drinking Song," He struts in glorious pre- 
eminence over the heads of his fellow-contributors, and we are pre- 
pared to say that no poetaster ever f^lt more proud than he in dab- 
bling his lips in the puddle of the new river. Y. Z. may imagine 
that he is privileged to dnnk of th^ pure waters of Helicon, but there 
is gross delusion in the belief. Let us for a moment attempt to swaL 
low such egregious rhymes as the following :-— 

Which makes their pretty fiioes glow," (the feces of the ladies !) 
" and look more red and rosiery 

Than if they tippled nought but upadulterate amkrosia (J) 
Well, let them drink" (the ladies again) " though I'm not there, 

lil not refuse, or murmur, 
While goddesses and nectar, too, I find on terra JirmaJ* (/) 
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CMTICAL NOTICES. Or. 

It is worthy of retiafk; that the wh<^ purpose of this disgusting 
performaDoe is to express and excite a desire for dram.driDkiDg. Nay, 

it indicates in the author a thirsty temperament, united to a we 

do not know what to- call it ! Perhaps the Secretary of the Berwick 
Temperance Society will request the Dundee orator to give him a 
jpougn handling when he next risits the western metropolis. He 
richly deserves it. But our business is with the volume before us^ 
and we confess that we should be sorry, if the talent and genius of the 
Students of the University of Glasgow were bound up in the College 
Album for 1832. With four or five exceptions, we cannot for the 
life of us assert that we discover in it any high daim to general atten. 
tton. " Youthful endeavours," say the Editors, " however poor " Qthe 
ftalics are oursj] '* ought not to be crushed." Indeed ! but we can- 
not coincide in opinion with them, and we are apt to doubt the pro- 
priety of publishing the College Album at all. But let the Editors 
jof the work speak once more,-—" We trust that our youth and inex- 
perience will blu^t the arrows of criticism." Bah ! what a modest 
mouthful ! Who, we would ask, dragged them before the tribunal of 
the critic with all this boasted youdi and inexperience " thick upon 
them ?" Surely the republic of letters could have waited until their 
"greatness was a-npening." Anc( is there no danger to be apprehend- 
ed from lulling a commoD-plaos young man into the erroneous belief 
that he is a very great creature ? We fear there is, — and we charge 
the Editors of the College Album with having brought into preco. 
dous existence a group of ^ sweet composers' and ^amiable writers' 
who have been tempted to commit contributions, which, had time and 
experience been allowed to sober their judgments, they had never 
lived to be ashamed of. Has not the cultivation of the science joyeuie 
set aside more useful and important studies ! Aye, it hag, — and we 
especiallv pity the slave of a dreamy brain, who, getting possessed 
with visions of ^lory, allows his mind to luxuriate kmid scenes of the 
imagination instead of steadily exercising his talents and judgment 
in the investigation of professional subjects. But we have no heart at 
this moment to say more, and we will give relief to our remarks by 
extracting a clever ingenious 

EPITAPH ON A WATCH. 

Stranger! 

Ere thou pass, contemplate this tablet^ 

Nor regardless be told. 

That near it rests die worn and shattered frame 

Of one. 

Who, in his youth and maturity^ 

Was never known, if wound up to exertion, to lose a single moment. 

But regular in his habits. 

And unremitting in his industry. 

He marked every minute as It passed : 

And pointing with unerring finger to the lapse of time. 

Often admonished his friends. 

Seriously and faithluny. 

Of its rapid flight 
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Bv example as well as precept. 

He enforcea the sacred duty of employing it- welL 

He never went wroDg. — 

He never told an untruth.-^ 

Nor did he ever proceed 

Faster than suited 

The even tenor 

Of his well regulated life. 

His face was indeed an index to his proceedings. 

He witnessed many revolutions. 

All of which were unavoidable and quietly effected ; 

Yet he never hastened forward. 

Or disclosed any of them 

Prematurely ; 

But contented himself 

With silently marking 

And faithfully chronicling them alL 

In his later. years, 

Owing to some internal disorder. 

His conduct became somewhat irregular : 

His motions were at times too slow> 

At others hurried and uncertaiB. 

His hand was unsteady; 

He was found 

To be often erroneous in his calculatioDS ; 

Little dependance could be placed upon him^ 

For alas ! his principles were perverted 

At length 

The spring of his existence 

Being worn out. 

He desisted altogether from his oocupatioii^ 

And departed this life. 

To the infinite regret of many. 

Who knew his early virtues. 

We were much pleased with the powerful writing to be met with 
in '< the Magician of Padua ;" ^ a Day in Ancient I&me/' is charac- 
terised by a delicate sensibility and a fine philosophy ; — ^the same 
author's attempts in verse are most successful. " Passages in the life 
of a Bachelor" are sketchy and spirited. Our limits forbid us to 
particularize further, and we shall proceed to wind up our notice by 
giving a pretty poem, written by our townsman, Mr. John Morrison 
Whitelaw, and which appears to us to be one of the chief attractiona 
in the poetical department of the volume : — 

PAUL TO VIRGINIA. 

Afier hearing her iing. 

To me the music of thy tongue 
Was as aeria) murmurs flung 
From angel's harps, at fall of even, 
While resting in their flight from heaven. 
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Like a bri^t dnsam^ it caird to view 
What frigid -8rt could ne'er renew ; 
Fair images of earliest years 
£re hope dissolr'd itself in tears, 
Or memory dipp'd her iron pen 
In gall, and wrote a curse on men. 
As by a spell, the purple hills 
Of childhood, with their silvery rills. 
And summits towering to the sky. 
Arose and gleam'd before mine eye ; 
Again I trode each herbless steep. 
And saw the antler'd wild^eer leap. 
From crag to chasm, o'er rock and leas. 
Fleet play.mate of the moantain-breeze. 
Each dun and long-forgotten scene. 
The starlit woods, and dark ra?ine,«- 
The stainless lake, around whose rim. 
The moon at midnight seem'd to swim,— « 
The proud and ever glorious sea. 
Reposing like a monarch free ; 
And an unfathon'd as the fountain 
Whence it flowed : — ^the lonesome mountain 
Which thou didst climb at eventide 
To pray, while Twilight, like a bride, 
Stretch'd slowly o*er the firmament 
The dusky curtains of her tent. 
And mystic voices floated nigh. 
Like echoes from Eternity. 

Oh ! what is life ? 'tis but a dream 

Which vanisheth, — a glittering stream,—^ 

A dark and toilsome pilgrimage, — 

A race where youth and hoary age 

Contend, and friends who meet touday. 

To-morrow may be fir away. 

The moon, who from her lattice high 

Now marks the lightnings of thine eye. 

And listens to each joyous laugh. 

Ere long may scan thme epitaph ; 

The radiant flowers which round thee bloom. 

Perchance, were planted for thy tomb. 

And ere tbeir fragrance pass away. 

May wreath thy cold unconscious clay. 

2. Original Songs, By Robert Oilfillan^ — John Anderson-^-Edin. 

burgh. — pp. 152. 12mo. 

7^ Immortaliiy of the Soul ; with other Poems. By David Mal- 
lock, A. M. — Uoldsworth and Ball — ^London. — ^pp. 152. 8vo. 

Ws class these two productions, not so much because the subjects 
are similar, as because they have been both noticed in our pages, and 
we are anxious to favour our readers with a few additional specimens 
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of tbe raried and (mperior talents of the AnAors. Mr. GilfiUan^ 
with a praiseworthy modesty, pays due respect to the names of Bums, 
Tannahill and Macneill, and to the genius of '' liring masters of 
Scottish Song ;*' and witii unaffected sincerity he begs it to be under- 
stood, that he enters *' the lists with no pretensions to the character of 
a competitor, but merely as a humble follower — ^not as a belted knig^bt, 
but as a lowly squire." If the writer of these <' Original Songs" will 
not speak out for hifenself, the public, it is to be hoped, will do him 
justice. His muse is right powerful and pleasant, and he seems to 
hare imbibed the true spirit that perrades the melodies of his great 
predecessors. If our readers peruse the follofring extracts with but 
naif the relish, that we hare again and again, they will not think the 
space allotted to them unprofitably occupied. 

WHY TARRIES MY TRUE LOVE? 

TuNK— " RMn Adair:' 

Why tarries my true love so long on sea ? 
Spirits of ocean 1 tell, why tarries he ? 

Dark is the midnight sky. 

Loud raves the storm on high ! 

Where closeth he his eye ? 
To dream of me ! 

When once my love returns, we part no more : 
Spirits ! oh ! where is he, by sea or shore ? 

" Far in the ocean's deeps, 

'< Where death his vigil keeps, 

" There thy fond lover sleeps, 
" 'Neath its loud roar !" 



The next is a parody, which we gladly reprint, were it only for the 
sake of intimating, that it was originally published in Blackwood's 
Magazine for January 1828 :•— 

Write, write, tourist and traveller^ 

Fill up your pages and write in good order ; 

Write, write, scribb'ler and driveller. 

Why leave such margins ?—<x>me nearer the border. 

Many a laurel dead flutters around your head. 

Many a iome is your wemenio moril 

Come ^m your garrets, then, sons of the quill and pen. 

Write for snuff-shops, if you write not for glory. 

Come from your rooms where the farthing wick's burning, 
' Come with your tales full of gladness or woe ; 
Come from your smalLbeer to vinegar turning. 
Come where the Port and the Burgundy flow ! 

Fame*s trump is sounding, topics abounding, 
Leave, then, each scribbler, your high attic story; 
Critics shall many a day speak of your book, and say, 
*^ He wrote for the snuff-snop, he wrote not for glory !' - 
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Write, vrite, tourist and traveller. 

Fill up your pages and write in good order ; 

Write, write, scribb'ler and driveller, 

Wby leave auck margins ?— eome nearer the border. 

" Fare thee well'* is beautiful and touching. We can merely ven- 
ture to convey a piece of information respecting it, which we talce 
from an appended note. These verses, we are told, will be found in 
a work, entitled the ''Spirit of British Song," with the name of 
'* Moreland'* attached to them as the author. This mistake, how- 
ever, the publishers readily acknowledged in a very handsome letter 
of apology, which is now m Mr. Gilfillan's possession. Besides the 
parody given above and others of a like stamp, we were much pleased 
with the piece, beginning^'' The poets, what fools they're to deave 
us," in wnich there is evidence incontestible of a keen perception of 
the humorous. 

We conclude our hasty reham to Mr. O's book of songs with — and 
we consider it equal to any of its kind— 

A BUMPER TO THEE ! 

fSei to a spirUed Air^ from a forthcoming voiume of Original 
Melodieg, by Pbtsr M'Leou, Esq.) 

A bumper to thee ! a bumper to thee ! 

A cup to the fair, and a health to the free ; 

O I tnis toast hath a spell, we shaU quaff it with glee, 

A bumper to thee ! a bumper to thee ! 

Lbt the wine mantle high in a goblet of joy, 

Be it Alicant bright or Burgundy fiuned, 
O ! my soul, like the cup, to my lip shall spring up. 

When friendship and thou in a bumper art named ! 

A bumper to thee, &c. 

O ! the Amo rolls deep through Italia's gay land. 
And fiiir on its banks grows the wide-spreading rine ; 

In the juice of that rine I shall pledge heart and hand 
To bright eyes that sparkle, as sparkles the wine ! 
I A bumper to thee, &c 

As the Arab, while wand'ring the desert along. 

Forgets half his toil if a streamlet he find. 
So, in life's dreary waste, fill a cup deep and strong. 

And sorrow ana care we shall throw to the wind 

In a bumper to thee, &c. 

Since the past is away, let this night be our day. 

Nor brood on to-morrow to waken a sigh ; 
For to souls if there's Uiss, 'tis a moment like this. 

When cups flow with wine, and bosoms with joy ! 

A bumper to thee ! a bumper to thee I 

A cap to the fiur, and a health to the free ; 

O ! this toast hath a spell, we shall quaff it with glee, 

A bumper to thee I a Dumper to thee ! 

VOL. II. j£ 
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We finally— «t least £tfttond%— doee Mr. Mallock*s delightful 
Tolume by transferring to the Border Magazine two more of his minor 
poems ; — ^we may be allowed, however, to express a hope, that the 
success of the present work will be sufficient to encourage the talented 
and excellent author to complete his proposed extensiye poem of 
'' The SurFey." 

MUTABILITY. 

The Winter came, and the winds blew high. 

And the fields were wrapt in snow; 
And the mighty streams, and the little brooks. 

And the rills, forgot to flow. 

For the Frosf s cold hand hadchain'd them down. 

And the breath of the storm had past. 
With its hurricane sweep, o'er their waters clear. 

And their music had breatti'd its last. 

But the balmy Spring came round again, 

And the brooks, and the rills, and the streams. 

Like the rosy dawn of youth's bright years. 
Started forth from their icy dreams ! 

And the sleeping flow'r, in its earthy bow'r, 
Upsprung from its snow.wreath'd jhIIow,— 

When the radiant Eye of the golden sky 
Glanced brightly on the billow. 

And Summer was seen, with her mantle green. 

Adorning the new-wak'd earth ; 
As a beauteous child, by its mother mild, 
. Is deck'd for the day of mirth. 

And Autumn came, with her locks of flame^ 

And her brow adom'd with gems 
Of pearly dew, to the wreath that grew. 

Like bees to the honied stems. 

Thus Change was renew'd, and the chase pursued. 

Round, round the gliding year : 
And nought stood stiu, nor good nor ill. 

Till all sunk on earth's cold bier ! 

Ah ! 'tis with me as the Seasons be ; 

My Spring, Summer, Autumn, are past, 
And Winter again hath assum'd his reign. 

And chill'd bright Hope with his blast. 

STANZAS. 

When clouds gather fast, and the prospect all dark 

In gloom and in shadow is closing, 
'Tis sweet 'mid the scowl of the tempest to mark 

A spot where the light is reposing. 
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So 'tis with my beart» in the lone hour of grief. 

When Sorrow and Anguish enfold it ; 
I dream of thy beauty, then comes my relief 

The moment I seem to behold it 1 

9b Emmeiine. By Mrs. Sherwood — ^Melrose — ^Berwick — 18mo. 

W^ are often provoked to see old spectacled people fuming and fret, 
ting at the innocent amusements of children, as if they had forgotten 
that they were once children themselves. These wise-acres — they are 
of both aexes — ^would have us to believe that they were prudent ma- 
tronly ladies and sober-minded gentlemen at ten and twelve years of 
age ! Their design is to put an extinguisher upon childhood, and to 
do away with one of the four ages of man. They are the most sweet, 
and tender-oonscienced of mordists, and they will sit down hob-a-nob 
with you at your parlour window, — if you have got one, — and tell you 
¥rith all the gravity imaginable, that the romping of children is highly 
detrimental to the growth of virtue, as if there were not a possibility 
that the refinements in morality may be carried too far. The pleasant 
little histories, too, of ''Cinderella," '' Blue Beard," ''Little Red Rid. 
ing Hood," and the thousand-and-one delightful fairy tales, so excel- 
lently adapted for engendering the love of reading in the different 
stages of infancy, childhood, and youth, have been pounced upon by 
these SensiUes, as an unclean thing, and banished from the infant 
library, to make way for a budget of canting and foolery, all about 
my sweet Miss tkis, and my dear Miss that, who, for the sake of 
elucidating the absurdity of the design which the worthies have in 
view, talk most feelingly of their compassion for the unfortunate — their 
hatred of cruelty, and so forth, till we discover at length that the in- 
teresting misses, with all their excessive sensibility, are nothing more 
than 80 many little ridiculous caricatures of matrons and divines. 
This cannot be tolerated. Children must have children's books, nor 
must "Blind man's buff," or one of their romping games be pro- 
scribed. 

It now comes to be asked if Mrs. Sherwood's one-and-sixpenny book 
has obtained the verdict of our judgment ? We answer — and we will 
make every extenuation to Mrs. Sherwood for our rudeness — that had 
it been placed in our hands, at an age when such books are said to 
charm, we would have been apt to kick it under the table, in the very 
hce of its injunctions to practise gentleness. But we ask Mrs. S's 
pardon, — " Emmeline" is a story for young misses, who wear " brown 
Holland pinafores to preserve their clean mx^ks," and who are able to 
comprehend the obligation to the performance of a duty ! We will not 
stop, however, to enquire whether or not a certain maturity of judg. 
ment is required to understand and fed the nature of a duty. Mrs. 
Sherwood and her publisher appear to understand these matters bet- 
ter than we do. They have conceived and reared a numerous pro- 
geny of little books, too tedious for us to particularise by their Chris- 
tian and sur-names, with the view of teaching children morality, and 
of leading them on to read and to relish those writings which are the 
basis of it. Now, has a child of eight or nine a predilection for this 
species of reading? It has not, and they are but cramming the mind 
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of the poor darling with the most indigestible food, whidi, foranj 
thing we know to the oontrary^ may render it InUons for life ! Nor 
must we be told that a certain discipline and conrse of reading is 
necessary, in order to present ''foolish thoughts'* from taking up 
their abode in the in&nt mind. Education must be in ag^reement with 
nature. It is preposterous to make it run counter to it. Natuire 
must be looked to as the guide, and we must accommodate tn&iicy 
with the nursery mythology, because it is impossible for it to read' or 
take delight in any other thing. And indeM, these same fictitious 
relations are worth a hundred of their *^ suitable presents for ch3- 
dren." They emte benevolent affections, engender sympathy, andir 
improve the imagination and instruct the ju<^^ent at one and the 
same time. In our young days^ we remember having wept for arne 
hour ctnd iwentyJwo minutes^ when we were first made acquainted 
with ^ The Death and Burial of Cock Robin ;''— it was the earliest 
offering to our intellect, printed on coarse whitey-brown paper, and 
adorned with fourteen highly affecting wood cuts ! Then w<^ got ** Robin 
Hood," and '' Robinson Crusoe," being best adapted for oiltpext era in 
life, until we acquired such a love of reading that our old granny-— 
she was a sly gipsy— determined to make us a preacher whether dad 
consented or not. It is just such books as those we have mentioned 
that breeched and unbreeched academicians desire to possess, and we 
assure Mr. Melrose if he will but set about the business^ and 
issue from his shop a goodly bunch of tiny quartos, that the ''Juvenile 
Society for the Diffusion of Knowledge" wnich we are going to form 
in this town immediately after the Jubilee, shall present him with 
the diploma of honorary inember, as a mark of their mttitude for the 
unprecedented interest which he has all along taken in the promotion 
of juvenile literature. 

4. The MereantUe Navy Improved; or a Plan for the greaJber Safity 
of Lweg and Property in Steamjoessels and SaUing^veesdis ; wWk 
explanatory Drawings, Sfc* By James Ballingall, Surveyor of Ship- 
ping for the Port of Kirkcaldy. — ^W* Morrison — London.— pp. 184. 
8vo. . 

Thb very attempt to effect the important objects noted in the title- 
page, if coming froin a respectable quarter, is a recommendation to the 
work. The annual loss of lives and property by shipwreck is enor- 
mous, and as the Public, without question, " ultimately pay for all 
wrecks and damages, either by water or fire," it must, one should 
think, be an inducement to the legislature to make a fiiir trial of Mr. 
Ballingairs plan, especially since it is universally admitted to be cha- 
racterised by strength, safety and durability, — and is, moreover, 
practicable at & (wmparatively trifling expense at the outset. The 
Author was examined before a committee of the House of Commons, 
in consequence of the loss of the Rothsay Castle, Steamer, where he 
produced various modelis, which, so far as they were inspected, were 
approved of. They also met with the approbation of numerous par- 
ties interested in Merchaiit Shipping^' some of them, indeed^ object- 
ing to the additional charge which, in the first instance, comes out of 
the pocket of the builder or original purchaser of the vessel. It be-i 
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iDg difficult to luialyse a woifc of this kind, which cannot well be 
nmLeratood without the presence of the Explanatory Drawings and a 
competent knowledge of nautical terms, we are necessitated to content 
ourselves with recommending the volume to every one connected with 
the maritime interests of Britain. It is clearly the result of much 
research, industry and skill, and is entitled to a serious and attentive 
consideration. In reference to tlie trivial objection above alluded to, we 
subjoin a paragraph from page 178 of the publication :— -" The Ame- 
ricans convinc^ us of the practical application of steam to naval 
purposes, after it had been condemned and discountenanced here, (be- 
cause it interfered with the interests of parties,) and still dispute the 
iionour of the invention with us ; it is to be hoped, then, that we will 
not, for the sake of keeping up a Mae and fictitious system of classing 
sbipi^ng, which benefits no person, and sacrifices the property in the 
sea, permit them, the French, Russians, and other nations to shew us 
an improved construction of Merchant Shipping, and practically to 
convince us that ' the preponderance of tiade is preserved, not by 
eDterprise only, but by conducting commerce in the most efficient 
manner, and on the most economical principles,' since, besides the 
lives lost, all expenses must come at last out of the pockets of the 
consumer/' 
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SOLUTION OF QUESTIONS IN LAST NUMBER. 

Solution of Quetiian Isi, by Mr. George GUes, Tweedmouih. 

To the square of 25 add four times the area in chains (600), and 
the square root of the amount will be 35, the sum of the two sides. 
From the square of 25 take four times the area, and the souare root 
of the remainder will be 5, the difference of the sides. Ada half the 
difference of the sided to half their sum, and we have 20 chains for 
the greater side ; and subtract half their difference from half their 
sum, and we have 15 chains for the less side. 

Solution of Quution 2d, by Mr, William Fergueon, Asnttani io ihe 
Rev. Jv. Blyike, Greet^fieid House Academy^ fuear WhiUmykam. 

First, 22 divided by 3.1416 = 7, diameter of beam's end ; and 33 
divided by 3.1416 = 10.5, outer diameter of the cloth when wrapt 
about the beam. Their sum is 17*5, and difference 3.5. Now, the 
space included between the two concentric drcles will be equal to 
the length of the web multiplied by its thickness. Therefore 17-5 
multiplied bv 3.5 multiplied by .7854 = 48.10575 = area of included 
space, which dirided bv one-ninety-sixth, (= one-twelfth of the 
eighth of an inch) gives 4dlS.l52 inches, or 12^.282 yards, the length 
of the web required. 
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SoiuUon of Question Sd, by Mr. Oeorge Giles, TufcedtnouA. 

The square of 40 multiplied by .7854 and divided by 3 gives 418.88, 
the area of one third of the circle. Then 418.88 divided by the square 
of 40 is equal to .2618 whose tabular ver. sine is .367535 ; this muL 
tiplied by 40 is equal to 14.7 the ver. sine^ and 40 divided by 2 gives 
20 the radius of the circle. Then 20 minus 14.7 leaves 5.3 inches, 
the distance at which the line must be struck from the centre. 

Solution of Question ithy Inf Mr. William Weatherhead, SunnUm. 

As (177 plus 67) : (177 minus 67) : : Sine 106« 39^ 44'' : Sine 

25^ 35' 14" difference of the angles at the base, one half of which is 

12* 47' 37" ; then (180^ minus 106° 39' 44") gives 73^ 20' 16" to one 

half of which add, and subtract 12° 47' 37". we shaU have 49° 27' 45" 

and 23° 52' 31", the angles at the base. Again, 

A • 1 n«o Qft/ AAff OAA J Siue 49° 27' 45" : 193.562 1 «. ,^„ 
As sme 106° 39' 44" : 244 : : jgj^^ 330 5^,31,, . 103.O68/ ®*^^^ 

Lastl^r, As Radius 90° : Sine 106° 39' 44" : : half product of the 
containing sides : 9556 square chains, or 955.6 acres. 

QUESTIONS FOR SOLUTION* 

Proposed hy Mr. George Giles, Teacher, TweedmouiA^ 

5. On the 17th day of June 1832, two men, A. and B., started a 
journey from two different places (but on the same parallel of north 
latitude) and observed the sun to rise 52° 34' from the north towards 
the east After travelling 3 days they met together at 6 P. M., 
and found the sun's altitude to be 17"" 45' 40"; they also found the 
sum of their distances to be 140 miles, A's distance being the leasts and 
the angle A. made with the meridian he left is equal to the comple- 
ment of the angle which B. made with the meridian he left. Required 
the distance between the places they left, also the distance each man 
travelled. 

Proposed by Mr. A. Moscrop, Tweedmouth. 

6. On the northern hemisphere, a ball fell from the top to the bot- 
tom of a tower in 5 seconds, the distance between the ball and the 
point in space from whence it fell is 4317.8 fieet. Required the lati- 
tude of the tower ? The ball fell 16 feet the first second, the earth's 
annual motion excluded. 

Proposed by Mr. William Weatherhead^ Teacher, SwinioH. 

7. A tree standing on an horissontal plane, was bn^en down by a 
tempestuous wind, struck the ground 30 feet from the root ; but if It 
had been broken 20 feet lower, it would have struck the ground. 70 
feet from the root; required the height of the tree. 



We can see no propriety in publishing Mr. Weatfaerhead's 
munication, unless he can shew that Mr. Giles is wrong. MoreoFCir> 
Mr. W. must be aware that, while he denies that his solution b c^r- 
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r0n«ou8y be admits in the same senteDce the existence of a *' defect"— 
but enough. We recently saw a work of great celebrity wherein a 
proMem is wrought upon the same principles as Mr. G*8 solution 
of our Question 6th, vol. L Perhaps Mr. Weatherhead might put his 
method to the test, if he will insist upon its correctness. The pro- 
blem is as follows : — Given the latitude left S?"" N., the distance 1037» 
and the difference of longitude 790 miles^ — ^to find the angle of bear, 
ing and the latitude come to. 

We beg to remind our Mathematical friends once more, that we 
consider them pledged on honour to send us their own bona fide ori- 
ginal questions for Solution. We should be sorry to be driven to the 
necessity of exposing an apparent deception. 



Register of Births^ Marriages and Deaths. 

BIRTHS. 

On the 96tb uH., at his house. Mile End, Middlesex, the wife of 
C. M. Brody, Esq. of a son. 

MARRIAGES. 

At Edinburgh, on the 13th ult, by the Rev. Dr. Robert Gor. 
don, George Dunbar, Esq., Professor of Greek in the University of 
Edinburgh, to Elizabeth, daughter of William MoUe, Esq. of Maines. 

At Lfcith, on the 18th ult, Mr. Joseph Thomson, of this town, 
baker, to Mary, eldest daughter of Mr. S. Mather, of the former 
place, brewer. 

At Chester-le-street, on the 21 st ult, Coi. Robert Bell, of Benton, 
late of the 86th regiment, to Emma Donna, daughter of the deceased 
Isaac Cookson, Esq. of Whitehill, in the county of Durham. 

At Paxton House, Berwickshire, on the ^th ult, by the Rev. 
J<^n Edgar of Hutton, the Hon. A. F. Cathcart, youncest son of the 
Right Hon. Earl Cathcart, to Margaret, second dau^ter of W. F. 
Hone, Esq. of Paxton. 

At Ford Church, on the 4th inst, by the Rev. Thomas Kniffht, 
David Logan, Esq., Femey Castle, Berwickshire, to Isabella, eldest 
daughter of Adam Smith, Esq., Berry hill, NorUiumberland. 

DEATHS. 

At Huddersfield, on. the 20th May, Robert Graham, fonnerly cop- 
persmith, Tweedmouth, aged 73. 

At Paris, on the 1st ult, the celebrated General Lamarque, aged 
00. 

At Swinewood Mill, on the 6th ult, after a short illness, Mr. Gow- 
an Lawson, ased 42. 

At AlnwicK, on the 9th ult, Mr. John Hindmarsh, painter, aged 
37. 



96 TO READERS AND CORRESPONDENTS. 

At Chirnside, on the 11th ult^ George^ son of Mr. Ebenezer Codu 
nm^ baker, aged 14. 

On the 12th ult, in Clereland-row, London, in her 18th year, the 
Hon. Harriet Caroline Lambton, third daughter of Lord Durham. 

In Dumfries-shire, aged 79, Mrs. Isabella Soott, relict of Dr. Wil- 
liam Russell, author of the History of Modem Europe, &c. 

At Marwick Hall, on the 12th ult, Mrs. Moises, widow of Mr. 
Moises, yicar of Felton, and mother of Captain Moises, Amble House. 

At Annan, on the IJth ult., Ghtwin Irving, Esq., father of the 
Rer. and celebrated Edward Irving. 

At his house in Edinburgh, on the 23d ult.. Sir James Hall, Bart 
of Dunglass, in the 72d year of his age. 

At Coldstream, on the 25th ult*, Margaret Smith, relict of Mr. 
Thomas Melrose, aged 84 

At Wooler, on the 28th ult., a^ed 71> much and deservedly re* 
spected, Mr. G^ree Stephenson, leather cutter. 

Same day, at the residence of Mrs. Colonel Booth, Montpelier, 
near Bristol, where she wa» on a visit, Miss Anna Maria Porter, the 
celebrated novelist* 

At Bummouth, on the 28th ult, Mr. Adam Willis, in the 7^th 
year of his age, deeply regretted. 

At Greenlaw, in the Sith year of his age, Mr. Andrew Kerr, for- 
merly farmer of Comrigg. 

At Alnwick, on the 7th inst, Mrs. Busby, wife of Mr. Daniel 
Busby, auctioneer, aged 64, much regretted. 



To Readers and Correspondents. 

The Review of Mr. Melrose's new school book is unavoidably post, 
poned. 

The paper on Atheism shall find a place. 

Many of our correspondents who may appear to have been hitherto 
neglected, are not lost sight of. 

We venture again to remind all and sundries, that we expect our 
iiiiAfioi0fi friends Xx^poHpay their communications ; and we have fur- 
ther to assure such, that— except in cases where we know, as we al- 
ways do, the manuscript of our regular contributors — ^the unpaid 
padcaces are laid up for a certain period, and then are consigned un- 
openea to the flames. 
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ON ATHEISM.* 

A BEVEBIB TSBMINATINO IN A DBEAM. 



« Hail» human liberty ! There it no God. 



«i 



It appears to me that the sublimer scenes of the material world were 
iDteDded by the Creator to be used in the moral education of the 
mind, as a basis for its musings on the immaterial beauty and gran, 
deur of a higher sphere. It has always appeared so to me, and to 
many, in all ages, with whose genius I can presume to hold no com- 
munion, but that called forth by Ihe inspiration of their own awaken- 
ing words. They have ascended the mountain top with a religious 
awe, as if they were approaching the nearer vicinity of Heaven^ and, 
the more the horizon expanded, the vaster have their conceptions 
grown of the animating Spirit, that pervades and sustains the infinity 
of things. But it has not been so with all even of those that lay 
claim to a profounder sympathy than is felt by ordinary men with 
nature, in her deep significance, and oracular intimations. They 
have entered, as it were, the very sanctuaries of creation, or have 
ascended its high and holy places, thatjtheir contempt of the Being 
who surrounded and supported them by his conscious presence, might 
acquire a character of blasphemy, and blasphemy itself assume a 
deeper tone, from being reverberated in those solitudes, where none 
but God could hear. It is mournful to dwell upon the aberrations of 
genius, and to see some of the strongest and fairest emanations from 
the infinite mind turning a malignant aspect on the fountain of their 
being and their splendour. Such a train of thought was excited by 
a casual recollection of one whose transcendent powers and melancholy 
hte would bring us to ascribe the extravagances of his career to a 

* We reckon it but right to inform our readere, that this article on Atheism 
appeared aome years ago in a periodical which existed during only two or three 
Cambers. We question if one of them ever saw the defunct fn question. At all 
events we have ample authority for appropriating the able composition o f we 
src jost permitted to say— a young Baptist clergyman. It is aJso due to the an* 
thor " to state, that the farmer part of the paper was a resl dream, and that the 
idea of the latter part wm inggested by a reverie of John Paul Richter." 
VOL. II. N 
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partial deraDgenicnt of reason^ — so as to deem liim either the most 
guilty, or the most unfortunate, of those on whom Poesy has breathed 
out the iDspiratioii of her very soul. In this forlorn hope, of charity 
weeping over the sepulchre of genius, would we forbear the mention 
of his name ; lest, on the one hand, we should rouse up the swarming 
bigots of all creeds and parties — and, on the other, (if consciousness 
inform the dead,) lest we should disturb the slumber of those remains, 
o'er which the guilty Adriatic weeps, with her daily tide. Such, 
however, was the demeanour of that wayward bard. On one of the 
grandest elevations of an Alpine scene — ^witfa the untroubled heavens 
above, and the tempestuous clouds beneath — where the very elements 
would seem to speaic, in the ear of reason, with an overpowering voice, 
«— did he dare to subscribe his name with the epithet of '^ Atheist" — 
thus leaving the ordinary track of life, and seeking out the place 
where Deity shed forth the strongest manifestations of his presence, 
as if for the sole purpose of more nearly insulting his Orator. One 
could almost have believed the report, had such been made, that the 
very elements had breathed out some intimation of wrath, and, in 
the absence of articulate voice, that the surrounding rocks had broken 
the silence of ages, at once to refute the derision vented against their 
Maker ; — as that youth, in ancient times, burst asunder the strings 
which had held him dumb from his birth, through the vehemence of 
his anger at the threatening of his father's life. Far different were 
our emotions, when standing on one of the sublimest, if not one of the 
loftiest heights which oui island can boast, — ^the summit of the Malvern 
hills, which form the boundary of that chain of mountains that runs 
through the whole of Wales, and terminates in Snowden to the north. 
From that highland peak, — whence might be seen twelve counties, all 
teeming with luxuriance, overshadowed with the glory of historic recol- 
lections, and, to our imagination, thronging with airy phantoms of chi- 
valry and romance, called forth by the remembrance of Shakespeare, 
whose remains rested in the extreme verge of the horizon — from that 
spot, which seemed made as a sort of vantage ground whence the 
imagination might soar away to higher spheres, did we look forth and 
around upon the scene, as a vast panorama, on which mieht be traced 
out, in the varied shades of an autumnal eve, the indications of a 
Mind— informing, sustaining, and beautifpng the whole. Close 
under the base of this inland promontory lay the village of Malvern, 
with its white cottages nestling together, in a paradise of gardens, 
round the old Gothic tower of the Abbey church. The deep irradia- 
tion of the setting sun was now reflected, at the distance of six mile8> 
from the windows and pinnacles of Worcester, which hence seemed 
the very miniature of a city, placed by fairy hands on the banks of 
the Severn — " Sabrina hit !"— Jiere wandering in lowliness through 
the vale. 

The sun at length retired, like a patriotic emperor, at the close of 
life, with a grandeur which became his early ministration to the inte- 
rest of man. " The gorgeous company of clouds," which rolled after 
the chariot of the retiring monarch, soon spread themselves in mist 
upon the mountains. The whole earth was at rest, and the heavens 
came down upon it, in the freshness of their dews, whilst the stars 
peered forth from their hiding-places, and shMred out with the rising 
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mooni the deep serenity of the scene. I lingered on the declivities of 
the mountain, and, once more, in the fulness of my heart, sat down 
to imbibe the inspiration of the place. The last murmuring sounds 
of day had now ceased in the darkening twilight, and I heard no. 
thing from the solitude around me but mvocations, as it were, from 
beings of a higher order, and a strange, incessant repetition, (as by 
some mysterious monitor, anxious, at such an hour, indelibly to brand 
with absurdity their schemes) of the phrase-— >*' Without God in the 
world !" I was amaaed at the deep insinuation of argument, and indig- 
nant exposure of deprayity, presented in these few short words, 
" Without Gk)d in the world !'* as if to state the theory were to con- 
fute it ; or, as if no man could look round on the universe, teeming 
with innumerable forms of beauty, and principles of order, without 
reoogniaing the arrangements of a controUing mmd. As if a residence 
in this world, which is adorned with intermingling systems of harmo- 
nious operation, were enough to urge upon the mind, as a first and 
elenaentary idea, that there is a Gcwl. My thoughts soon acquired 
the deeper tone of a Reverie, proceeding thus : — 

The Reverie. 

I AM astonished at the earnestness with which some philosophers 
have contended against the existence of a God. They have not merely, 
as philosophers, suspended their belief, in order that the demonstra- 
tion of his being might acquire a double force,— but they have reason- 
ed against it as a stupendous evil, in the same spirit as the adherents 
of Saturn are represented by the poets, as groaning and declaiming 
in the prisonhouses of Tartarus, at the ascendency of the Olympian 
Thunderer. Like these imaginary beings, I have heard them, with 
wonder, assuming the language oipatrioU of (he unweree, overpower- 
ed by destiny, in their endeavour to subvert a tyranny intolerable to 
the creation, and sullenly awaiting a decree of that same power for a 
revolution in the government of worlds. I was amazed at the siipilarity 
of their deportment to that of the rebellious deities under chains of 
darkness, when I compared their situations, and found that, whilst 
these men were venting a malevolence against their Creator, equal to 
that which is extorted by the sorrows of the dunned. His air was 
breathing through their organs. His sun was shining upon their heads, 
and His earth was spread beneath and around them, in the luxuriance 
of revolving seasons. — I was alarmed at the provocation ; and, as if no 
remains of human virtue could overbalance the impiety, I waited in 
expectation of some catastrophe, by which the Creator should vindi- 
cate the benevolence of his reigpa. As if the realization of their own 
schemes, for the shortest period, were the most appropriate and 
severe of punishments, I looked for the extinction of the sun, the con. 
fusion of the stars, the insurrection of contending elements, and all 
the fearful portents of a retiring Deity,*-with voices in the air, call- 
ing the malignant powers of the universe to supersede his reigpa. I 
looked for these things — but I saw no more than the deep radiance of 
the solar beam, still shining on the just and on the unjust, or the 
rain descending on the good and on the evil. The whole inanimate 
earth was heaving with delight, — the overhanging hills, the laughing 
fountains, and the roaring seas. A trembling ecstacy thrilled round 
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the world*-and, in the pause of admiratioD> I imagined I could bear 
the distant music of the spheres, as they still rolled murmuring on- 
wards in their ancient and unviolated order. 

I turned away from the contemplation of this visionary scene to the 
realities of my situation ; that, in the calmness of reason, I might 
estimate the advantages which render the existence of a God the basis, 
and wonder, and ornament of the universe. — ^Vain, said I, is the 
philosophy of that man who could be desirous of removing the basis of 
support, and the centre of operation, from the whole physical economy 
of nature i Rivers may circulate round the world, each world may re- 
volve round the sun, and the sun may carry round with him the 
planetary spheres and their intermingling oiints, as he sweeps in a 
more sublime revolution round some unknown centre, at an imnaea- 
surable distance, — but where originates the career of suns, and what 
sustains them in their uniform and undiminished force ? If we must 
trace the long series of animated beings back to some primary point 
of suspension, on which the creation hangs — ^by what reason are we 
prohibited from tracing the regularity of the seasons, and the bar- 
mony of worlds, to the same elementary power, as the origin and 
main-spring of operation ? If that hand were withdrawn, for a mo- 
ment, which upholds the strength of the hills, and guides the stars 
in their courses, there would need no more to bring l^k the disorder 
of chaos — to cover the heavens with blackness and the earth with 
mourning, so that all nature should give up the ghost, and nothing 
remain but darkness, as the funeral ' pall of a' departed ' world.' 

Poor is the imagination of that man who could wish to annihilate 
the one living consummation of ideal excellence — ^to throw down the 
towering apex of the universe, and reduce all to a monotonous level 
of existence. God has endowed us with an instinctive admiration of 
beauty and order ; — ^but he has combined with this an aspiration after 
the infinite. " Vires acquirit eundo" may be said of the human mind. 
The more complete are the specimens of beauty, material and immate^ 
rial, which it contemplates, the more does its conception and admira- 
tion of the abstract quality expand. It is refined by the ethereal food, 
and ascends, with an accelerated flight, through innumerable grada- 
tions of beauty and grandeur, till it comes to repose in the beatific 
vision, before the sunlight of that countenance, which is the first good 
and fair, — the realization of all that poesy has feigned, or imagination 
shadowed forth. This is the mystic ladder of the patriarch's dream, 
from the earth climbing upwards to perfection. Angels ascend and 
descend ; guiding us through the intermediate clouds and darkness 
into the splendours which environ the throne of God. 

Deep is the depravity of that man who could seek to undermine the 
last foundations of a moral government,-»that eternal justice, which 
ensures to virtue her ascendency, and to impiety her doom ; — ^to re- 
move that living support, to which their own nature instinctively 
clings in the season of extremity, so that, when the seas work tem- 
pestuously, and the mariners begin to quail before the storm, there is 
not one but will cry to his God, — ^thougn that God were no more than 
a Sidonian shepherd or a Tyrian whale. But these men know that 
they are not aiming at an idolatry, (which were to be tolerated rather 
than a malignant Atheism,) but at the worship of a living God, who 
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liolds the very seas in the hollow of his haod^ — who thundereth mar- 
velloosljr with his votce-^breathiDg out the whirlwind from his nostrils, 
and darkening the creation with his frown. They know that they 
are meditating no ordinary crime — (the murder of an indiridual, or 
the revolution of a commonwealth}— 4tt one blow they are stabbing at 
an immortality, and stretching forth a parricidal hand against the 
Father of the world*. So fer from being desirable, I can almost 
imagine that their success would carry sorrow into the regions of woe, 
since it would destroy the melancholy resource they may find in the 
mere existence of an infinite benevolence. Nay more, — ^so great were 
the calamity, that, methinks, the bare announcement were enough to 
rouse from their slumbers all the mighty dead; that they might, 
CDoe more, gaae upon this fair and boundless universe, ana then— - 
retire and die ! 

Such were my thoughts— -deepening and darkening as the night 
with gathering clouds — as I sat upon the mountain. I once rose up 
to descend the valley ; but so profound was the stupor into which my 
meditations and the chill air had brought me, that the effort was abor. 
tive, and I again sank down upon the rocky seat. £very thing ap- 
peared, for a time, trembling and swimming around me, and the last 
sound which I heard, as I fell to slumber, was the deep tone of the 
Abbey clock striking one. But it served rather to accelerate than 
retara that sleep, which has been to me a vista, Ui rough which eter- 
nity has appeared, with its terrific and sublime realities. May that 
night never return, till its impression is erased ! 



And, now, fair and eentle reader, wearied as you are with the 
pemsal of these wandering words, lay them aside tor your morning's 
perambulation in the fresh air, and, in the evening, with imagination 
scdemnised, a lamp, dim as may be,— alone — and, in the gloomiest 
apartment, read over, with a sLow and varied modulation of your 
breathing voice, the narrative of that dream which now makes me 
tremble, even in the crowded streets, at noon-day. 

The Dream. 

In the dawning of that vision — which seemed as if intended to 
realize all that I had feared — methought I lay down by the sea shore, 
ifi that horrid silence which pervades the earth when under a total 
eclipse. The sun was darkened in his course. The heavens were 
shrouded in a melancholy eloom ; and nothing but a solitary star, like 
the presence of a patriot m the crisis of an empire, remained as the 
monument of expiring grandeur. I lay me down, — but the silence 
▼as too deep for repose; and, to my imagination, it appeared as if 
Nature were drawing breath, and gathering strength, for the pangs 
of her approaching dissolution. I dared, at length, to look around,— 
but I saw neither man nor beast, and the very birds of the air had fled. 
Along the sea verge were scattered some fragments of a wreck ; and, 
OD the mangled remains of a mariner were strange sea-monsters lazily 
feeding. Again I looked, — and the whole earth trembled— .for a change 
had come. The heavens were wrapt in tenfold night — the air mur- 
mured with innumerable storms — and the roused ocean seemed to 
<peak, with a strange articulate sound. Once more,— the darkness 
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remained^ but the turmoil of the elements had eoded^ and then tliat 
fearful stagnatioQ of sense was broken, as by the resounding of an 
armed host — ^the deep trampling of horsemen over a frozen plain in the 
solitude of a northern winter. It ceased, — and there stood before me a 
chariot, heavy and warlike, as it had been made for them that of old 
warred by Hebron, and Aroer, and the wandering Arnoo, three thou, 
sand years ago. It was drawn by four steeds, — not black, but of a 
deep bronze appearance, — and in it there sat a being who looked 
neither man nor god, but as one might have imagined, the very prince 
of darkness. He seemed neither naked nor clothed ; but of an iroa 
and sinewy frame, like a coat of mail, and dark — as if gendered in the 
darkness of a hundred ages. His eye was fringed round, at every 
movement, with a glimmering of deep red fire; — and he fixed it on 
me, with a most infernal fascination. I had fainted — but that gaze 
was upon me, so that my nature had not strength to melt away. As 
the bird moves cHiward into the jaws of the Indian serpent, so did I 
find myself seated beside that charioteer. He said nothing,— but he 
made those coursers start, at the strokes of a burning thong. They 
seemed another kind of demons, as if they had been animated with the 
souls of apostate kings and priests, snorting and bounding at the 
thought of soon reaching their own place with another soul,— 'for then 
they would enlarge the society of hell, and deepen the wailings of the 
human damned. 

Thus for a long time we seemed moving, — ^for the coursers rushed 
like a mountain storm. As for me — / durst not move — ^but I 9aw^^ 
and the habitations of men were far, and iiir, behind. And still he 
drove, — and still the fiercer his deep-soundins horses went ; and, at 
every stroke, he turned, but uttering no syllable, leered round upon 
me with a scowl of most fearful significance. We passed all the boun- 
daries of common being, and lo ! the earth seemed spread forth into a 
vast continuous plain. O memory 1 who shall retrace the journey over 
that waste, which seemed as if conscious of the presence of that minis- 
ter of sorrow, trembling far and wide, and sending forth subterranean 
sounds of alarm, until we reached a forest, which was boundless and 
umbrageous as the shadow of death. I thought that his coursers must 
have quailed before the darkness, and the thunder, and the spreading 
trees ; but on they rushed, — as that sea*.monster Leviathan, through 
the waves of an ocean-storm. Once more I beheld a change, as of the 
glimmering morn, — ^but a morning of such light as may overspread the 
world, when the sun shall be turned into darkness., and the moon into 
blood. In the dawning of that day—if that may he so called which 
was no more than the revelation of danger heretofore unseen — and by 
the light of flames, which came forth from the higher apertures, I be- 
held a vast and towering edifice— embrasure and battlement and keep, 
ascending and frowning upon each other, in the size and majesty of 
mountains^ till the eye Tost them in the mingling volumes of the smoke 
and clouds. What was this drear and tremendous pile I know not, 
nor could learn, from the shrill cries which sometimes were heard 
overpowering the hollow resonance of the flames. What it was I know 
not ; — but it seemed the erection of no mortal hand^ and the stfrong. 
hold of no earthly tyrant ; and, methinks, an infernal power might 
have made it the receptacle of them that had sinfully enjoyed the high 
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places and dominions of the world, lording it in arrogance over pro- 
strate millions, and here meeting their just recompense, in the burning 
towers of retributibn. Here, also, metbinks, might hare been found 
their sycophants, and paramours, and panderers, and all that have 
sold themselves or their fellowmen to the lust and cruelty of power. 
Such were my thoughts ; and my inmost mind was refreshed, for a 
moment, by tne dreary consolation. 

All, all, was now far behind, the abodes of men, the boundaries of 
life, the forest with its building, — and, again, we traversed a vast 
plain, spread forth, on each side, to an immeasurable distance ; but 
ascending, forwards, in a range of mountains, higher than the Andes, 
and fringed along their summits with perpetual storms. Above and 
beyond them, — as the wakeful mariner gazing over the Italian deep at 
Stromboli or ^tna, — I could see an atmosphere of gloom ; and, me. 
thought, I could hear sounds of weeping, and wailing, and gnashing 
of teeth. 

Up the hither side of that barrier mounted those four-footed pur- 
veyors of the dead — bounding the faster as they ascended the higher. 
And, again, I essayed to look ; but my heart fainted within me, and 
I saw nothing but a fearful throng of phantoms, and clouds, and 
winged plagues, careering round and round the chariot ; and then, — 
amid that whirlwind of darkness — as the young charioteer of heaven, 
from the constellation that o'ershone the fiery Lybia, to the Hesperian 
plains struck earthward, burning through the air — so, I, like those 
wandering stars aye quenched in the mist of darkness, with a dim 
itense of overwhelming wretchedness, dropped headlong, downward 
and downward, through the sulphurous air^ iar down into the dun. 
geon of the common damned. 

I know not how long I remained beneath the power of that fearful 
trano9; but it seemed as if I had been for years, and, I had almost 
said for ages, separated from the living, and yet, not separated from 
the body. At last — whether I saw or only dreamed — there passed 
before me strange a]>pearances, such as come not where holy souls may 
dwell. For the power that held me seemed to liberate m y thoughts from 
their first bondage, that I might have withal to tremble at, in sights 
which I durst not tell to living man, and in sighs, and groans, and 
most piteous moanings, from unknown sufferers. I saw, and I heard ; 
and then I knew that it was no dream. But where was I ? and where 
was my charioteer ? and those dark steeds, were they resting their 
gaunt limbs, or had they once more gone forth, on that strange foray, 
that brought me down to the place of everlasting sighs ? Then I 
sprang up, yet bearing the form and substance of earth ; and when 
I kKkked round through the darkness of the place, I saw, not by any 
light, bat by the intensity of their blackness, many giant forms gath. 
ering about me ; and I cried, in the thrice holy name of Him that is 
threefold and Almighty, that they should answer me — '* Where am I ? 
— and who are ye ?" Then answered one of them — (O misery ! that 
eye of vengeance glares upon me now) — 

" Son of earth ! we know 
Thee, and thine aspirations, and thy ways ; 
How that thou hast forsworn th* ascendency 
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Of the material gods^ and, now> dost call 
On Him, — the threefold tyrant of all worlds. 
But most of thine and ours. From thy childhood 
We have seen thee scorning at the thrones. 
Powers, and dominions, sway'd on earth by him 
(Star of the morning !)-— whom we serre as gods 
Their high commander ; and thine orisons 
We have heard thee lisping forth at mom and ere. 
To one called Father ot Eternity, 
Sole Monarch of the Universe — to one 
Whose mightiest thunders we have felt, and live. 
Unconquerable, whose thunders we defy ! 
Hear'st thou the challenge — ^heard, perchance, by Him 
The challenge to extreme combat for the throne 
Of all majesty, now shared by more than half. 
And dost thou tremble, — coweribg before 
The sons of immortality, unborn 
Save of the teeming elements, that move 
' Spontaneous? Ay, and thou shalt e'erwhile hear. 
The heavens, th' emancipated earth shall hear. 
Echoing the deep, that by a strange device. 
Mightier than his thunders — ^the Thunderer is no more ! 

When I heard these things, I essayed to speak, for I knew that 
the power of the Highest would sustain me; but I saw them no longer. 
And then the driven darkness gathered round me, and strange things 
of a fiery buoyancy came thronging through the air; and, as 
these passed away, there were curses, and then sounds of laughter, 
and then echoes of those awful words — '^ The Thunderer is no more !" 
Then did I feel as one fearful of some dire and solitary doom ; but, 
when I stood with hands lifted up to pray, with thoughts of our holy 
Mother, and remembrance of my earthly sins, there came over me 
such a mournful stillness that I could not pray, but lay me down as 
he who dies without repentance. I lay me aown ; and then, from the 
blank solitude around me, methought I could hear the power of the 
air murmuring forth the dirge of a departing world, as they sang, 
choiring, in the deeps of their invisible existence. I know not whether 
I heard these things indeed, or that I could not help thinking that 
they must be heard, at such a time, and in such a place. But I list 
again ; and a voice cried, " Come, * and see ! son of earth, come 
and see!" 

And immediately I rose up, and a hand reaching through the 
darkness, from a form which I saw not, led me to another place, which 
was HADES, where the unpurged souls of them that heard not of the 
Redeemer wait, till they shall hear the voice of the Archangel, calling 
them to judgment 

And, lo ! it was a vast and dolorous cave, — a huge vault, where 
each one lay outstretched upon his own bier. Some, pale and mo- 
tionless, in soft slumber ; and some, quaking, as in the dreams of 
their earthly crimes. Some, I saw, graven with the scars of murder ; 
and some wasted with unholy pleasure : some with the aspect of an 
iron age ; and^ anon, some passing fair ! All dead,^-and yet, informed 
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with a strange cadaverous life. The whole region had been garnished 
out^ by the hand of demon mockery^ in the fashion of a holy church, 
sombre and sublime. The roof was as the night bespangled with a 
few dim stars — which were lamps, revealing darkness and the things 
thereof. As the sound of a tempest in the mountains far away^ — so 
did I hear the sighing of the mighty dead, as they sighed, each one 
upon his throne of darkness, in the sleep of many generations. Then 
one of them, — O sight of misery ! O sound of saaness ! — having on his 
brow the seal of oTden times, lift up his heavy eyelids, as I passed, 
and mournfully said, " Art thou also become like unto one of us — 
tbou, who hast heard of Him — ^the Nazarene P" And then he raised 
up his hands, as it were to pray ; but the joints of his shoulders could 
not sustain the burden ; and, as they brake away, (with a deep groan 
from his inmost soul,) his arms separated from the body, and, with 
joined hands, they fell down beside the tomb. O God ! there is no 
prayer beyond the grave. At the fsa end of that place was the cavern 
of eternity, where a dark hand, slowly moving round and round, 
made known, to the shades who beheld it, the lapse of ages and of 
generations. -^ 

Then I heard a rustling sound, as the gathering of birds in autumn, 
or the scattering of the leaves in Vail' ambrosa, and I knew by the 
voices passing through the air, that the unseen forms of all demons 
were now thronging to the place of these millions of slumbering men. 
And, behold ! there was a light, and a sound, and an earthquake, — ^if 
that may be so called which made the foundations of deep Erebus to 
tremble. And, forthwith, descended through the roof of clouds, and 
alighted on the mimic altar of that place, a thing of radiance— an angel 
of light-— a star of the mominK> but having on his aspect a deep and 
imperishable sorrow. Then lul the shades who for ages had been 
groaning in the bondage of corruption, travailing in the pangs of a 
coming immortality, rose up each one from his couch, and, thronging 
round that stranger, cried aloud, (for they had heard those fearful 
words — the earth and tiie heavens had heard, till revolving systems 
paused in their courses, and each star, in his glory, trembled and 
darkened at the sound^ — they cried, " Hast thou heard aught of God ? 
Hast thou seen aught of God? Or, indeed is the Thunderer no 
more ?" And then he with a loud moan, as if he had died in that 
answer, said — " There is no God ! The Thunderer is no more !" 

O horror ! In that misery which followed, methought for a time, 
that I had witnessed the very pangs of an expiring God, and heard 
the last groan which was re-echoed, by millions of mourners, in mil- 
lions of worlds. And amid their lamentations, he went on — '' I have 
wandered through the labyrinth of stars, and ascended far above all 
suns, and there I found no God. I have crossed the last boundaries 
of creation ; and, looking down the abyss, I cried — ' Father of the 
nni verse ! where art thou ?' and I had no answer, but the whirlwind, 
and the turmoil of unregulated storms. Again, I crossed the domi- 
nions of the sun, and the earth hung darkling in its orbit. As the 
fiery star, when he stays to sweep round the centre, ere he again 
shoot forth to the mist of unfathomable darkness, — so I paused awhile, 
gazing at the tremulous orb. The eyes of a troubled universe were 
upon it as the scene of a tremendous crisis in their fate, now rising 
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and trembling on the rerge of consummation. I saw ! and^ ' here/ 
I cried — 'is the Invisible found, — the living incorporation of ideal 
beauty^— -the material disguise of the immaterial Crod, — ^now groaning 
as the man of sorrows, hard by the holy city, whilst the rending 
sepulchres yawn forth their wondering dead, to an untimely resur- 
rection, and the darkening sun, as an appropriate signal, announces 
the moment of his departure, to the waiting millions uiat throng the 
immensity of space/ Lo ! This was he. But, — ^he is gone ! Ye beard 
the reverberation of those voices round the deep. Time heard it, and 
lay down his staff, for his pilgrimage is ended ; and Eternity out- 
stretched himself on chaos, for a long, and untroubled, and Bublime 
repose. — ^Time, and order, and being, and enjoyment, are all ended,, 
for the Eternal is no more !" 

At the voice of these words and their fearful ending, I saw the 
shades of men sinking on their tombs, and spreading themselves forth 
for the slumber of eternal death ; when — ^las ! for the miseries of 
earth — I saw the infant dead, roused up in turn from the side of their 
many fore&thers, coming forward, in a band of innumerable thousands, 
and cryine aloud to him that stood upon the altar, — " Where is our 
Father? Uast thou not found our Father?" and he, with a loud 
weeping, said, — " We are all orphans ! Henceforth we faint and die, 
for our Father is no more ! our Father is no more !" And then mine 
eyes failed, and my knees trembled; for I thought that the heavens 
and the earth, and the things under the earth, even where I stood, 
must have breathed out their sorrow, in one vast and common groan, 
and then— have yielded up the ghost And when I was waiting for 
these things, and heard no more sound of commiseration from htm that 
bare that message, I beheld — and, lo ! a change came over his coun- 
tenance, and, lo ! he vanished from the altar, in the roar of many 
thunders. And when the shades of men sprang up to see, for instead 
of him there stood one like unto the Son or Man, I heard a loud voice, 
crpnff — Satan is transformed into an angel of light 1 Fear not, — ^for 
I am he that liveth, and was dead ; and, behold, I am alive for ever. 
more. Fear not ; for death is conquered, and a greater enemy laid 
low. Rest! Rest! my children, rest! and soon the archangel's 
trump shall sound, and a regenerated world arise— -a new heavens and 
a new earth, from the ruins of the first*' And when the chorus of 
applause came forth longer, and louder, and deeper, from eyery cor. 
ner of creation, I awoke ; and cried, " The fool — the fool, hath said 
in his heart there is no God !" 

I awoke ; and found myself half way down the mountain side, ex. 
hausted and faint under the power of that strange dream, whilst fair 
hands were chafing my feverish temples with the water of St Ann's 
fountain, and discoursing with pity of that storm which, all night 
long, had raged upon the hills and now yielded to the morning sun. 
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TEN YEARS AGO ! 
Written in a Young L(ufy*s Album. 

BY DELLA CRUSCA. 



I*m tw«nty-two— I'm twvntj-two— 

And yet my ipirit itrays 
In Tiaioni still, amid the light 

Of loDg loet yetterdays ! 



I. 

" Ten years ago — ^ten years ago"— 

As o er this page I're writteD^— * 
My hands ne'er knew the luxury 

Of either glove or mitten. 
For I was then a reckless hoy^ 

Just entering on eleven. 
With a heart as full of wild delight 

As the fitful breeze of heaven 
That sports among the panting flowers. 

And through the forest trees. 
Performing in its wayward mirth 

A thousand gallantries I 

II. 

" Ten years ago—ten yean ago"— - 

I raced the moon in pride 
As she career'd 'mid dnfting clouds 

Through heaven's etherial tide ; 
And when she spread her wings of light 

Across the ulent sea, 
O what a lovely mystery 

Her beauty was to me ! 
I've known the tears steal from my heart 

And gush out from mine eyes. 
Because I could not sail with her 

In radiance through the skies I 

III. 

" Ten years aeo^ten years ago"— 

I thought Uie winds blew out 
The shining stars, when through the clouds 

They boom'd wiih firantic shout, 
For then the heavens appeared to me 

A spangled dome of blue. 
Bound which the crystal lamps of God 

Their lucid glories threw ! 
Alas ! that knowledge e'er should crush. 

Or make our pleasures less. 
For who can help but deeply love 

Such ignorance as this ! 



lOe CONVICTION. 



IV- 



** Ten years ago— ten years ago""^ 

I lived within a land 
Where youthful hope is fond to cla^ 

Delusion by the hand ! — 
Where fancy's spurious coinage 

Is pass'd for solid truths 
While no suspicion of the cheat 

Can reach the heart of youth : 
And yet the happiness I knew 

Was no delusion then. 
For I hare long'd ten thousand times 

To be a boy again ! 



CONVICTION. 

And Nathan iaid to DaTid, Tboa art tha iiiaii.*-8 6aa. zfi. 7. 

In my travels through -»— — and about a mile from the village of 
I found a care-worn man sitting on the trunk of a blasted 



pine, and apparently very ill. He was the wreck of a powerful frame ; 
every part of the mind^ if we might judge from its effects upon the 
face, was imbued with deep, desperate grief, — ^the very smik, with 
n^hich he tried to thank me for my assistance, was full of it. He was 
exceedingly pale — ^whether from his illness or not I could not say — 
but was inclined to think it the effect of a more permanent cause than 
disease of body. 

But to hasten to the subject, suffice it that he recovered so ^ as to 

be able to reach the village of ^ ; we were directed to the bouse 

of the Clergyman, where we were received with the utmost hospitality ; 
cordials having been instantly procured for the stranger, he recovered 
so much that he declined wittidrawing immediately to the bedroom 
which had been prepared for him. Our conversation turned upon 
Dreams. I deni«i their truth, except in the cases of piophetical reve- 
lation ; and, even in these, expressed some doubts of their being the 
same operations as are named and now understood to signify Dreams, 
The Clergyman replied that the Dreams of the prophets were similar 
in many respects to those of mankind in general ; we were told in 
express terms that they were dreams, and, to confirm it still further, 
that they were the visions of the night, when deep sleep falleth upon 
men. " That there is truth in dreams," the reverend gentleman con- 
tinued, " I have not the least doubt, and if you will near me out I 
will convince you, — and, truly from my heart, I wish that power had 
not been mine, — I wish I could be of your opinion. ^' Dreams in- 
deed !" said the stranger, '^ the phantasies of repletion, — the over- 
loaded stomach's application to our senses for relief; they, half asleep, 
jostle each other, and, quarrelling, produce disturbance, ^ confusion 
worse compounded,' as the poet hath it Lies are they all from the 
first, and will be to the last.** " I am not of your opinion," said our 
host ; " the visions of the night have ali^^ays been regarded as past the 
comprehension of men in their present state of knowledge ; tliat they 
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are produced by disturbed imagination may be true of some ; that 
they are all of them lies from the first to the last is what no christian 
can believe. But^ listen/' said he turning to me, " and do you decide 
whether diseased imagination could bring about what I am going to 
relate^ and judge if there are not grounds to affirm that a superior in- 
telligence guided the events. — ^I had been wandering on the neighbpur. 
ing mountain and viewing the lovely garden of nature spread before 
me far and near ; I came home tired, but far from being either weary 
or toiled ; my walk had not extended beyond a few miles, and to a 
man who walks almost daily, forty is but little. 

'' It was moonlight when I reached the village here, and the lads 
and lasses had assembled and were just finishing their evening dance. 
The spot fronted the door ; we had our supper on the green, con. 
dstiBg of the fruits of our garden, and the pure element which ran in 
the bum at our feet. 

" We separated, and the laugh of the merry group was yet heard 
when I was preparing for bed. Our Maker being remembered, I went 
to rest at peace with heaven and earth, was soon asleep, and in obli. 
vioo ; how long I lay thus I know not, but I remember a feeling coming 
over me as if awakened to active life,— yet it was not like it — there 
was a consciousness of the two difierent states ; there is no such feel- 
ing natural to the human heart, — human beings have not experienced 
it — save^ perhaps, in the death-struggle — else our language would 
have a name for it. There was a mental firmness and a bodily fear ; 
my whole frame shook. The mind made an effort, and the body was 
instantly overcome ; every sense seemed more acute ; the tick of my 
watch was loud and reverberated ; the beating of my heart was dis- 
tinct, and I heard the very blood passing along the vessels of my 
neck. This state continued for a short time when, in an instant, 
shrieks^oud — ^yet distant-^filled mine ears; they had scarcely 
ceased, ere a female form— or rather the shadow of one — stood before 
me, — a purple stream issued from her neck, and the face was marked 
as if a blooay band bad • been upon it, — the garments were torn, the 
head bare and the flaxen ringlets in many places dark with gore ; — her 
arms and hands were cut, and the shrunken flesh hung dangling from 
the bone which, white and bare, shewed itself along the whole length 
of the arm. She beckoned me with hurried gestures to follow her. Sly 
mind seemed known to her, for it had scarcely resolved on obeying, ere I 
found myself in the centre of those old ruins which stand but a little 
way hence, — and. Oh ! horror ! what a scene ! Before me, on a heap 
of stones, lay the substance of the fearful shadow — the head stretched 
back, and the mangled throat was gurgling out some words, — I thought 
for mercy — but the blood choked her, so that I could not tell. One of 
the cut and mangled limbs was stretched out, and the hand held fast 
the clothes of an infiust which lay on the other side of the heap, bleed- 
ing from a deep cut in the forehead, and apparently dead. Beside the 
infant stood a tall fair man ; a torn cloak was hanging from his shoul- 
der ; he stooped and wiped the blade of a short thick sword upon the 
clothes of the infant ; he raised his head, tossed the child with his 
foot towards the dead body of the lady, muttered a curse, turned upon 
his heal and left the spot. — I awoke and found myself sitting in that 
chair with a baby in my arms, bloody and apparently dead from a 
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wound in the forehead^ and my wife and neighbours standing round 
me. 

" I had risen about dawn^ my wife tells me^ and there was something 
so peculiar about me that struck her with astonishment; I was mut. 
tenng — * I will go ! I will go ;' when she looked at me and found my 
eyes shut She tried to awaken me^ but foiled ; I opened the door 
and went out She followed me. I took my way towards the old 
ruins^ and she called my two next neighbours who came with her; 
they overtook me and asked what was the matter; I made no answer 
but bounded into the ruin ; they followed me and were in time to see 
the murderer escape from the opposite side. I took the child up and 
carried it home ; I sat down and awoke. The child reooyered, and 
that boy sitting there is he. 

" There is the mark on his forehead ; here are my neighbours who 
saw the whole as I have told you. That night will never be forgotten 
by me ; and the features of the murderer are as distinct on my mind 
as they were when he did the deed six years ago ;— and you are the 
man !" said the clergyman^ seizins the pale stranger by the wrists. 
*'I am! I am!" exclaimed he with a despairing energy; '^ Mercy! 
Oh God — mercy !*' and sank at our feet a corse. 

Life was gone never to return until the great and terrible day of 
judgment He had no papers about him to lead to a discovery who 
he was. 

D. 



TO THE MEMORY OP MR. SURGEON, 



Who died ai Grenada, 27ih Apnl, l829.^The Tribute if a eomnmff 

Friend. 

BT DAVID MALLOCKy A. M. 

Away all meaner thoughts, and let my soul 
Ponder with solemn musinff 'mid the gloom 
That now enwraps the world, and veils the eyes 
Of heav'n's bright centinels — ^the sleepless stars !— ^ 
For deep'ning thunder-douds are gatn'ring fast 
In pre^ant masses o'er the midnight sky, 
And, like dark shadows from some spectre-land. 
In soundless march are moving, while they take 
All varying shapes and muster into gloom. 
Oh ! for a deeper shade than midnight brings 
With its dark train of tempests, to o'ercast 
The vivid joyance of this wayward heart 
And teach it solemn thoughts, and musing sad. 
On life, on death, on judgment and the tomb. 

The light'ning flashing through a sky serene,—* 
The sea-waves swellinff in a breathless calm, — 
The earthquake's Bho<£ unnat'ral, and the reel 
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Of stricken cities^ while tbe revel song 
Rises anid the crash of faUing domes — 
(Too swift a doom to change that joyous note 
To the wild shriek that pictures forth despair) — 
Could not more heavily--^parted friend ! — 
Have fairn upon this woe-oppressed hearty 
Than the sad news that told thou wert no more ! 
Flow forth my tears, — no forced restraint shall e'er 
Be laid upon your gushings, since ye rise 
In natural weilings from a heart that owes 
Nought hut deep feeling to the tears it gives. 

Oh ! I had deem*d/— that 'neath the flaming heavens 

Which pour their splendours o'er far Indian isles^ 

And lighten up the regions of the West, 

Thou ^ert most happy, and that life was thine. 

Lush and luxuriant as the nameless flowers 

That shed their rank sweets o*er th' untrodden waste t 

And fancy pictured thee in some deep dell. 

Gazing witn wonder on the gorgeous things. 

Which with external eye thou might'st behold ; 

While o'er thy busy mem'ry there arose 

Briffht dreams and risionings of fairer worlds,-— 

And then thy wrapt soul on its eagle- wing 

Would rise in aspirations to the throne 

Of Him, who brought such beauty to thy heart ! 

And then I hoped that o'er th* unm^sured wave— 

The restless gulph that roils betwixt two worlds — 

To thought vain barrier ! — thou would'st waft a prayer 

For blessings upon those, who like thyself 

And all their fathers too, these holy men. 

Deemed themselves pilgrims in a vaJe of tears, — 

Alas for human hopes ! their brightness is. 

Like midnight meteors, only born to hde ! — 

When thus I pictured thee, a foreign isle 

On its green shores had offered thee a tomb ! 

Sweet be thy rest. Departed ! may the spot. 
That now inurns thy mortal part, remain 
Untouched and hallowed : may the breath of heaven 
In balmy gales blow o'er it, and may Spring 
Continual, shed her flow'ry banquet there ! 
If airy words could shadow forth, like art. 
Features like thine, I could depict them still ; — 
For while aflection, feeling, friendship live 
Within this bosom, there in bright remembrance. 
Even as the rainbow in the darkest skies. 
Amid the gloomiest scenes of this bleak world. 
Thine image^ lost one ! brightest will appear. 

Is there no solace to thy sorrowing friends ? 
Can the bruised heart anticipate no balm ? 
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Oh yes ! like rain-drops on tlie sun-scorcli'd flower. 
O'er the torn bosom Hope, that comes from Heaven, 
Sheds peace, and tells thy home is in the skies. 

Blest spirit ! mark a wand'rer here, who longs 
For joys like thine ; and who, amid the storms 
Of evil days, views with unshrinking faith 
That glorious mom, when, as an unchain'd bird 
Pluming its pinions in the windless air 
And soaring far into the fields of light. 
He shall, upon the spirit*s lightning-wing, 
Arise above this gloomy speck of earth 
And meet thee in the starry courts of heaven ! 
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ALL FOR THB BEST. 

Let man accustom himself always to think, — '^ What God orders is 
good, whether it appear to me good or evil." 

A pioas sage arrived at a town, \¥hose gates were closed : nobody 
would open them to him ; hungry and thirsty he was obliged to pass 
the night in the open air. He said, — ^* What God orders is good/' 
and laid himself down. 

Near him stood his ass, and at his side a burning lanthorn, by rea- 
son of those parts being unsafe. But a storm arose and extinguished 
his light; a lion came and devoured his ass. He awoke, found him- 
self alone, and said, — ^' What God orders is good." He quietly await- 
ed the moming-dawn. 

When he reached the entrance, the gates were open, the town 
devastated, plundered. A band of robbers had invaded it, and 
even on that night had led captive or killed the inhabitants. .He 
was spared. " Observed I not," said he, '^ that every things which 
God orders, is good f** We generally do not see tiU the morning, why 
he refused us something in the evening. — Herder. 

FIRE-POTS IN ROME. 

The poorer class of women here always carry about with them in 
winter a Fire.pot, in which live coals are deposited; They warm 
their hands over them, and indeed they seldom look out of their win- 
dow, without holding this pot before them. The strangest thing is, 
that they call it marito (husband). Whether this is meant as a com- 

Eliment to, or a satire on, their husbands, I have not learned. Per- 
aps the Roman women only And in their Fire-pots what they desire 
from their husbands — ^warmth. — Kotzebue, 

NAPLES. 

Naples seems to me a large house inhabited by a number of men ; 
and the dwelling-houses appear mere chambers, since, sleeping except- 
ed, every other thing which men usually do, goes forward in the street. 
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All the artisans hare not only open stalls^ but they carry out their 
tables, and whatever else they want for carrying on their trade^ to the 
streets^ and there they are seen and heard rattling, hammering, sew- 
ing, weaving, filing, planing, hair-dressing, shaving, the live-long day. 
The cookshop-man plucks and roasts chickens, boils and hakes fish on 
the street; — the hungry draw near and take their meals. To quench 
their thirst, they need just go a few steps farther to one of the many 
water-sellers, who has his stall in tlie street. On both sides of the 
seller are suspended two long drum-shaped casks, through the middle 
of which runs an iron axle, so that they can easily be turned or tilted. 
These casks contain fine clear water and ice. On the forepart of the 
table several glasses and lemons are arranged. At such stalls people 
assemble in greater or less numbers, often in dense crowds, and one 
cannot but admire the extraordinary activity with which the merchant, 
right and left, tilts bis barrels, fills the glasses to the brim, squeezes 
in a Httle lemon juice, presents the drink, receives pay, returns 
change, &c. Whoever looks on for a length of time, will fancy the 
fellow to be a machine by springs. In hot summer-days the, throng is 
indescribably great, and the number of stalls proportionately increased. 
In the evening they are lighted with eight, ten, and even twelve 
lamps. The price of a drink is one of the smallest copperxoins. It 
looks truly tempting, when the water clear as crystal rises in pearls 
in the glass, and the cold immediately takes effect on it. It is like, 
wise managed, contrary to custom, with cleanliness : the seller always 
rinses the glasses previously, if those importunate from thirst only allow 
him time ror it, nor does be press the lemon-juice through his nngers. 
Besides, there are also water.sellers who go about, crying their aqua! 
the whole day, and in like manner carrying three or four clean glasses 
on their wheel-casks. — KoUuhue. 

Albert's hubdsb. 

Not far from Schinznach (in Switzerland), and near the termina- 
tion cX Brugg, the traveller comes to a place celebrated in ancient his- 
tory^ the secularized abbey of Kdnigsfela (King's-field) ; — not the field 
of a triumphant monarch, but that of the murdered Albert of Austria, 
the second emperor of that house. He was murdered by his nephew, 
duke John, on his passing over the Aar, forsaken by every one in this 
last hour of his life, and only attended for a few moments by a young fe- 
male peasant, in whose arms he expired on the first of May, 1308. After 
his widow Elizabeth and his daughter Agnes, in order to revenge his 
death, had caused a number of noblemen from this and the neighbouring 
parts to be put to death, they founded, as is very well known, this ele- 
gant cloister. The lofty altar was placed exactly on the spot where 
Albert sank in death. IVtonuments and inscriptions eternized the sor- 
row of those two princesses, who in their vengeance mingled the in- 
nocent and the guilty ; they were both afterwanls interred in the same 
place. There also were deposited the mortal remains of the two Leo- 
polds of Austria, — the one of whom was slain at Morgarten, atad the 
other fell at Simpach — and along with them the greatest part of the 
nobles who perished on the latter field cX battle. Those old armorial 
bearings, those window-panes, which represent the history of the two 
princesses, — all these monuments of rerenge, of mourning, and of for- 
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mer grandeur deserve to be noticed by every reflective traveller. How- 
ever, most of the royal bones are no longer here : the great Maria 
Theresa has demanded them back. They were> in the year 1770« 
brouffht to St Blasien, on the Bkck Forest, where they were furnish- 
ed with new graves more worthy of them than those which they had 
inhabited beside the ancient enemies of their house. The conspirators 
were six in number, of whom only the Baron of Wart remained a calm 
spectator, and did not stain his sword with Albert's blood. And yet, 
strange fote ! he suffered for them alone. He was betrayed for a sum 
of money by his nephew,— -who thence received the name of the trader 
^^»ndemned to be racked alive and bound on the wheel, where he re- 
signed his spirit not before three days. As soon as night approached, 
his young and beautiful wife, of the house of Balm, came under the 
wheel, stood near him, took care of him, as if he were reclining on a 
death.bed, prayed with him, and soothed him, as much as lay in her 
power, in the excruciating torture he had to endure. In vain he con- 
jured her to withdraw, because he suffered doubly from the sight of 
her distress. But she, whose strength of mind, particularly in an 
atfe like ours, would be thought incredible, as exhibited in such a 
pledge of conjugal affection, — ^ke never forsook him, until, after pro- 
tracted and dreadful torment, she could ultimately dose his eyes. 
From the foot of the scailbld she repaired to Basel, where, '* beloved 
and admired for her propriety of conduct," says an old chronicle, she 
feuied away in the Moom of her years, while the remembrance of her, 
embalmed in the savour of holiness, survived.— >i2SeipAimf. 



TO PYRRHA. 
Horace, Book I. Oob V. 

What slender youth on bed of roses> 

Pyrrha, by thy side reposes. 

With odours perfum'd sweet. 
In shady grot reclined ? 

And when her waving auburn tresses 

Plain in her neatness Pyrrha dresses, 
O whom is it to meet } — 
For whom art thou so kind > 

Alas, how oft will that fond boy. 

Who now so blindly can enjoy 
Thy venal beauties, weep 
Thy broken vows of love. 

When all thy perjury he finds ! 

And, wond'nng at the rough'ninff winds 
That brush the darkling deep. 
Will woman's anger prove ! 

He hopes, unconscious of thy wiles. 
To basK for ever in thy smiles, 
And have thee his alone. 
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Yet more are those unbleet 
Wbo all untried thy charms admire ; 
In token, then^ of my desire 

Before great Neptune's throne 

I hang my dripping rest 

Q. Flat. 



THE POETRY OF VISIBLE OBJECTS. 

BY JOHN MACKAT WILSON. 

Thkbs is inspiration, there is poetry, in all that is beautiful, all 
that is vast, — ^in the blush upon the cheek of a maiden — in the modest 
yioletand drooping lily — in the dewdrop on the rose — ^in the pale 
glances of the moon ; in the glory of the sunbeams-— in the oonnction 
of aD immortality — in a stupendous eternity — ^in the idea of a God ! 
AH these are poetry, and last, not least. Religion, holy, pure and un- 
defiled religion — religion is the poetry of Heaven ! There is poetry in 
eternal ocean, with its thousand tongues ; in the glorious and circuitous 
sportings of its hoarv waves ; in the blue beams of the lightning, and 
toe hoarse roaring of its voice ; in the tranquillity of evening, when 
the music of the wild-dove welcomes the gloaming ; in the reflection 
of sparkling moonbeams on a waveless sea ; in the works of nature 
innumerable. 

Poetry is a living, a thrilling, an exciting something. Its principles 
are universal as motion in matter. It is the language of the soul ; it 
is its actions. It is a grasping of the heart and its passions. It is, 
and is in^ every thing fiiat elevates a man from the prose around him. 
Poetry is enthusiasm ; is every or any thing in which is beauty or 
power. It exists in the power of producing effect, and in the effect 

produced* 

The whole life of Napoleon, for example, was one great and glorious 
epic. His every movement was the poetry of action. There was poe- 
try in every word he uttered ; his very existence was a concentration 
of it. There are more noble and sublime instances of poetry in some 
of his addresses to his army previous to engagements, than in any 
production of the present ase. Take but the following sinffle sentence, 
and picture a host of splendidly armed and panoplied Mameluke cavalry 
covering the plain before them,— K>n their right hand the sacred river 
of Egypt, — the mountains of Mohratam, the cities of Cairo and of 
classic Memphis, with the everlasting pyramids upon their right, and 
his army eager for the charge. '' Go /*' said he, pointing to the pyra- 
mids — <' Go! and think thai from the height of those monuments forty 
ages swrvey our conduct /" It were fruitless to follow him through his 
long line of glories and of victories. But who can contemplate, with- 
out astonishment, his descending a second time the Alps like a mighty 
avalanche, sweeping away the resolute resistance of the Austrian 
squadrons on the plains of Marengo ; and, in the midst of the strife 
and the swell of battle, think of the heroic Desaix, with his single 
arm, dashing aside the tide of fortune,— almost of fate; and as the 
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last wave engulfed the hopes of their enemies, the Mood of the hero 
mingled with the flood ; and when> in the swift tumult of triumph 
and pursuit^ the echo of the brave man's warlike groan is borne to his 
leader, and that leader Napoleon, he exclaims, in the whirltrind of 
conquest, of sorrow, and of battle, *' Why kam I noi time to wtepfor 
him ?" If there be not poetry in these things, where is poetry to be 
found ? While his feet yet stood on the tottering ruins of Austria, 
and the glories of Ulm, green in the exultings of his heart, he looked 
on the seJf^onfident and combined lenons of the German and the Rusfl^ 
and exclaimed, in the confidence of his own aspiration, "To-morrow 
these armies are mine !*' As the sunbeams glanced on their glittering 
steel from the heights of Austerlita, when, in the breathless moment 
of onset, he rushed along the line like the genius of war borne upon 
lightnings, and proclaimed, like a second Jove, " Soldiers ! we finish 
this campaign by a thunderbolt that shall confound the pride of our 
enemies !" When, in reply, the hat and the tricolor waved on the 
gleaming bayonet, and "Long live the Emperor !" echoed like a tern- 
pest from ^,000 voices ! When, at Jena, it was but necessary to 
say, " Are not we the soldiers of Austerlitz ?*' and Prussia became a 
cipher among the nations ! When, with 900 men, he left the isle of 
his exile to overturn a government that bore rule over 90,000,000 of 
souls — yea, backed by the united interest of Europe to boot— only ex- 
claiming, " Paris or aeath !** — when his feet touched the soil of France, 
and he called out, " The Congress is dissolved !"-— when meeting the 
force sent to oppose him, he advanced dauntless to the point of their 
weapons, and exclaimed, throwing open his coat, and presenting his 
breast,' " Soldiers ! you have been told that I fear death ; if there be 
among you one soldier who would kill his Emperor, let him plunge his 
bayonet into this bosom !" — if there be not poetry in this,— in its 
effect, when 6000 hostile men instantaneously cast their arms upon 
the ground, and fell upon each other's neck, exclaiming, ''Long 
live the Emperor !" — ^if the very soul of poetry be not in this, and 
in tbese things — what, in the name of prose and stupidity, what 
is Poetry ? 

If there be one bom in Britain who can hear the name of Nehon 
pronounced without feelings of poetical enthusiasm, he is a bastard, 
and a bloat upon his country— coward, traitor, is written on his milky 
heart. No man can think of the hero of Tenerifle, of the Nile, of 
Copenhagen, and Trafelgar, without glorying in the idea that he is 
his countryman ! The name of Nelson was the talisman of victory ; 
his very presence was inspiration, and the record of his last triumph 
is a poem more sublime and imperishable than the Iliad itself. There 
was a volume of poetry in his last sienal — ** England expects that every 
man will do his duty f* This was Uie last signal of Nelson, — ^the last 
whisper of the God of Bjittles to his servant ! The sentiment was a 
something hovering between the confines of earth and immortality, 
breathed only by the angel of death and of rictory, as he descended 
to wait for the soul of the hero. Was there not poetry in the feeling 
that followed, when courage became sublimity, as the loud, long 
shout of ten thousand voices rushed along the line with the speed and 
the power of electricity, arresting the astonished sea-bird in its flight, 
silencing the deep-tongued voice of the waters, and ialling on the dis. 
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mayed hearts of their enemies^ nyingf '' jSWiy Enffii^kman wiU do his 
dtOyT 

But it 19 tmneoessary to record the actions of the mighty dead to 
illastrate poetry as existing in deeds ; there is one still vith us whose 
whole life has heen an example ; and in saying this, need I name the 
name of FFi^i/tii^^Stm— -of Wellington, the conqueror of Vimiera, of Tala- 
yera, of Salamanca, Vittoria, the Pyrenees, Orthes, Thoulouse, and 
Waterloo ? On the morning of his iast hattle, when the first shrill 
notes of the pibroch rang in the streets of Brussels with the gathering 
air, '' Come to me and I will m^ you fiesh !" — was it heard \j one <^ 
the tartaned mountaineers, who felt not in his breast the enthusiasm 
of a poet, and the heart of a Scotsman ? When in the heat of the 
strife, the leader exclaimed, *' Stand fast, 95th ! we must not be beat ! 
what would they say in England ?*' Whiiu would they wy in England, 
was a volume of poetry bound up in six words. But if ever poetry 
were exeaiplified in action, it was at the crisis of Waterloo, when the 
Imperial Guard of the enemy, rushing like a torrent of fiery lava, 
amidst the thunderings and the roarings of artiHery which covered 
them, sweeping away the opposing lines like chaff before the storm, 
had approached within a hunared yards of the dictator of the conflict, 
who, with his eagle eye, watching his opportunity to strike, to the 
veriest division of a moment, exclaimed to his troops, who had been 
reserved, ''Up, Guards, and at them!" Then three of those cheers 
which are inspiration to the giver, but despair to the opposing hearer, 
announoed tiie rushing of a flood of British bayonets ! The existence 
of poetic feeling in deeds and in things visible, was made manifest, 
and the fate of Europe decided. These things weie not merely the 
iool of poetry, but the body also. 



THE FAREWELL. 

To a Friend. 

Farewell ! — but 'tis no common feeling 

That thrills me at our last adieu ; 
Tears may not fall — yet shades, revealing 
The sorrows of a heart still true. 
Now pass across my brow, and show 
The unfeigned eloquence of wo. 

Could we-^yet oh, the thought's as vain 
As other dreams — ^have paced unparted 
Life's ionely dell, adieu's sad piun 
Would ne'er one moment's peace have thwarted ; 
Long we'd have shone in friendsnip dear. 
The paragon of hearts sincere. 

Oft o'er the poet's page— sweet teeming 
With scenes of witdiery — we've turned. 

Oh ! then of laurelled forehead dreaming. 
At others' praise my soul hath burned. 
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And envying oft — ^to thee unkBoim, 
I've wished the poet's fame my ovn. 

Wrune with the saddest grief my bosom 

Hath drooped this many a day — yet now^ 
Tho' fiEune smiles forth a tender blossom^ 
Oh ! shed its halo round my brow, 
I'll sing er'n in the murk of sorrow. 
And hail or sad or blightless morrow^ 

Should e'er in hours of grief or gladness, 

Your wand'ring thought but light on him. 
Whose soul, ev'n in its whims of sadness, 
LoTed thee unchanged — ^fill to the brim 
One cup^ and drink with friendshin's thrill 
To him whose bosom lores thee still. 



D. W. 



THE CONFESSION OF A MURDERER. 

EXTRACT OF A LETTSB TO NATHANIEL NESTOR, ESQ. 

My Dear Ntitcr, 

AccaRDiNG to promise I forward the MS. 
about which we conversed at our last interview. My friend in G^r. 
many, from whom I received it, expresses his regret tnat some of the 
iKissages are illegible, and that the entire history is not fully developed. 
The subject of the Confession, as I informed you, devoted the feeble 
remains of his strength and recollection to this imperfect autoubiognu 
phy. Before its completion, death's dart entered the seat of life ; and 
it was not till his wasted frame had been committed to the dust, that 
my friend got possession of this among other papers. All the parties 
connected with the catastrophe being dead, none among the living can 
be personally injured. * * * 



In the earliest moments of my recollection there was an obvious dif- 
ference to me in the manners of my parents. Although my &tfaer 
treated me (he had but one other child — my brother) with a marxed par- 
tiality, which was extremely agreeable, yet there was a something about 
him, or in his general habits, that prevented me from feeling any affect 
tion for him. I cannot actually say that I disliked him ; and even when 
he conferred a favour upon me, I could not help receiving it with an 
indifference that made me very impatient under his caresses at the 
time he was bestowing it upon me. Not so with my mother : — ^there 
was a winning softness in her disposition, which went directly to my 
heart — it was a ray which nourished the good qualities I inherited 
from her. Where threats and punishment from my fitther could not 
oblige me to obey orders ; — a simple request^ accompanied by a parti. 
cular look from her mild persuasive eyes, would make me fly to 
execute them. 
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When I grew older^ I discoirered the cause of tbis cbarm. My fa. 
ther's babits were those of a low-bred roan^ and his conversation that 
of an ignorant illiterate man ; whilst those of my mother exhibited 
the graceful polish of good breeding and an elegant accomplished edu- 
cation. She had ficst been married to an amiable English gentleman 
who took her to England^ where he died two years afterwards. She 
was left a life interest in some of the funds of that nation. I do not 
know by what means my father succeeded in gaining her hand, who 
was also an Englishman ; but she took him for her second husband ; 
and tfaey continued to reside for some years in the neighbourhood of 
London, where my mother had a house which belonged to her late 
spouse, and which was also left to her during her life. This match 
gave yery great dissatislaction to all her relations in Germany, and was 
the chief cause of my parents living in England. I am inclined to 
suppose that, after a time, differences were common betwixt the pair, 
as indeed their manners were so dissimilar that any other result 
could not be expected — and my mother once hinted to me that she was 
frequently ill-used, because she was unfortunate enough not to have chil- 
dren. She had incautiously told my father that Irar grandfother in- 
tended to settle the whole of his property on her children, and from 
that moment she enjoyed no happiness until the birth of a son had 
relieved her from the effects of his violence. His ill temper increased 
after the actual death of her grand sire, when he found that the will 
had been so drawn up that no benefit would accrue to either himself 
or my mother without their having an offspring ; for that, in the event 
of her dyinff without issue, the estate was to pass to a cousin ; or, if 
she ahould have any, then the interest was to be enjoyed by either 
parent until the coming of age of the eldest born, who was to provide 
for what other children there might be. Until the above, event pro. 
duced an heir to the property, my mother said her life was miserable, 
nor was it until three or four* years after the death of her grandfather 
that she joyfully became enceinte, when she was removed to Germany 
that the child might be born in that country. 

Two years afterwards I came into the world. At this time my pa. 
rents were in possession of all the property of my grandfather's, which 
enabled them to bestow every care and comfort upon my brother's and 
my own infancy. As I grew up, I became sensible that I was a greater 
fiivourite with ray father than my brother ; for he appeared to have 
a rooted dislike to him, which upon all occasions was exhibited. This 
partiality sowed the seeds of discord between us two, which ripened as 
we advanced in years ; for my brother could not but be alive to the in- 
justice and ill-will which he ever met with in the settling of all disputes 
when the reference was made to his father. My mother's influence 
was DOt able to protect him from frequent and almost unmerited chas. 
tisement — and if any mischief was done, although I was a partner in 
it, he was sure to receive all the blame. This fovour, shewn towards 
me, made me domineer over my brother, and indeed over the whole 
household. I was insolent and presumptuous to every one, and cruel 
and Tindictive to those who gained my dislike. My father being one 
day from home hunting, a dispute happened betwixt my brother and 
mvself^ which was decided, upon referring to my mother, against me» 
woen instantly, overcome with a violent fit of rage, I seized hold of a 
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knife and made a cut at my brother^ which he parried irith aome 
difficulty : a servant who was in the room seized hold of me, and not 
without considerable danger to himself wrested the weapon from my 
grasp. At my mother's earnest request I met with a severe chaetise- 
menty and almost the only one I ever received, from my fiither. I per. 
oeived now that I was not sure of escaping from punishment in the 
injuries I inflicted upon my brother, which made me hate him more 
than ever, and prompted secret modes of retaliation. 

There was a principle, however, which swayed all my little actionfr*- 
a sort of probity existed in my nature — a manliness, if I may so ex. 
press it, tnat caused me always to act in such a way as rendered it no 
difficult matter to guess who was the perpetrator of the injuries. 
And if the question were put point blank to me, it was answered in a 
fearless exulting tone, accompanied with a defiance which never fiiiled to 
have the proper effect upon my brother's weak and vacillating temper. 
When I was fourteen or fifteen years of age, I was under no controul 
whatever, and my father himself began to feel some of the disagreeable 
consequences of his indulgence. At length my brother and I were 
sent to College. There so many things took place in favour of his se- 
niority that I more than ever disliked him. I associated with several 
young men of my own disposition who were studying the same pro- 
fession — surgery. They were all of a bold and reckless disposition ; 
and in our amusements we stuck at nought to gratify ourselves. We 
soon procured the name of the '^ Oordian Knot" from our being inse- 
parable companions. But notwithstanding our dissoluteness we vied 
with each other in the study of our profession, and it was a maxim 
with us, and most religiously kept, that when we were at work, we 
should be seriously at work — ana silent also ; and when at play, that 
every bod]^ should know it by the noise we were to make. The Pro- 
fessors distinguished us in every class, and the '^ Grordian Knot" — ^for 
learning — was held up as an example for all the college to emulate. 
This produced many specimens of folly which arose from our vanity, 
and disputes occasionally took place betwixt us and the other colle- 
gians in consequence of it; but as we were always together, an equal 
number of our opponents seldom could be mustered to cope with us,— - 
therefore we were suffered almost to make laws. We bad honn among 
ourselves to debate on philosophy, and indeed upon all sciences. 

Debates soon took place on religion — when, perhaps through caprice 
and wishing to differ from the rest of the college, more than from ac- 
tual conviction, we became Deists — ^then Atheists. But we saw that 
no kingdom could ever exist with such freedom in opinions, because the 
power which religion has over men's minds wV>uld be wanting to make 
them submit to tne laws or to be governed. We therefore sought not 
to make proselytes; but bound ourselves to regard Honomar as our 
deity in ali things, and our motto was Honomr brfore Age. 

About this time Phrenology started up. We found so much to ad- 
mire in this new science that we became its strong advocates. We 
examined each other's heads, and freely owned as to the truth when an 
organ was observable in its predominancy. We wrote our observations 
on the science, and Spurzheim himself quoted our remarks. We knew 
that the brain must fill the protuberances of the skull, and that oar 
actions would be influenced by the form the brain assumed^ and that 
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ttfttuvt had had reooane to this mode to produod the diftrenoea hi 
men's dispoaitions.— They were the cause of our natural feelings^ and 
the passions sprung from those feelings. We argued that we might 
qualify our natures by proper regulations; but we would nerer 
cnange them entirely — ^that is, make a meek man, hot and hasty ; or a 
passionate man, meek and cool — and how they might be checked. 
Fear first shewing itself in our infancy convinced us, that nature had 
planted this feeling the foremost in our dispositions, and upon which 
the comforts of society were established — therefore those human be- 
ings who had less fear, upon certain occasions, would be the most 
likely persons to disturb it — ^these indiTiduals might be known and 
proper systems of education pursued with them in their infancy. In 
short, we saw incalculable advantages in the results to follow from the 
science being universally known. If these ideas should be thought 
absurd, it must be recollected that we were little more than inexpe. 
rienced lads ; and I have only mentioned them merely to shew with 
what enthusiasm we supported the new science. 

Of course, opposition in the college started up, and, if there was 
not much sound argument, there was plenty of animosity between us 
to make up for it. We, the '' Oordtan Knot»" swore, as men of honour, 
to support the system to the end of our lives. 

I had to bear the brunt of many a joke in consequence of an extra* 
ordinary developement of the organ of destructiveness on my head ; 
and whether it proceeded from the innate liking to my profession, or 
the desire of succeeding in it, I know not, but I became passionately 
fond of dissection ; the results of which, in some measure, might have 
betrayed the influence of that organ, because that many of my dissec- 
tions were upon living animals ; therefore my companions gave me 
the credit of being a sealous upholder of, and, in my own individual 
self, an admirable reference for, the truth of the science of Phrenology. 

My brother had considerable talent in mimicry, and made himself 
verjr popular on the side of the Anti.Phrenologists, ^as in the mere 
spirit of opposition to me, he chose to be one of that dissenting body) 
by mimicking many of my companions and myself among the number. 
He also wrote a lampoon upon the *' Gordian Knot" which excited 
laughter and was enjoyed by the whole college. We seldom met, avoid- 
ing each other as much as possible ; but when we did, an angry^ glance 
was the only recognition. This served to feed our deadly animosity; 
and the reciprocal injuries, which at every convenient opportunity were 
occurring, applied a constant fuel to the fire which but wanted an op. 
portunity, on my part, to burst into a fatal blaze. 

But at length our college studies were finished. My brother being 
educated only for a gentleman, his were concluded before mine, there, 
ibre I had some time to remain after his departure. But the receiving 
my licence as a surgeon brought mine to an end very soon aUter- 
wards. 

I had not been home many days before I saw an evident disposttion 
on my Other's part to extena the breach of enmity betwixt his 
9on9, and the inaependent bearing of my brother, who had now a 
very near prospect of receiving his inheritance, appeared to be tba 
principal cause of it. This shewed itself distinctly in endeavours to 
create arguments, tani then throwing his decisions in my favour so as 

VOL. II. Q 
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to ezaspente Uin to tiie hi|^eit pitch. The praaenoe of my mother 
was no check to these dieturilMuices» but a tearful petitum to me would 
always quiet them on my side, for I saw her heart almost ready to 
hreak at my fiuher's unoatural dislike to his iirst-boni, and pity at 
her misery would soften my resentmenty though my hate was almost 
ready to sacrifice my brother on the spot. 

Matters went on thus hr for many mmiths, when my father met 
with an accident which terminated his existence. He was thrown 
from his horse and broke his thigh in two fbuots, besides being severely 
bruised internally— his situation became hopeless when a mortification 
ensued. He called me to his bed-side and demanded the candid state 
of my ideas on his case, and whether it was likely he would recover ? 
I replied in the negative, and told him I did not think he could possl. 
bhr live through the night ; for his symptoms were most alarming. 
He seemed greatly agiteted at his danger ; but said that it was for. 
tunate he had made the request, because that if life was so near its 
close with him there was a necessity of using the brief time allowed in 
doing me all the justice in his power. He spoke as follows in an 
under and suppressed tone : — 

' ''I have hitherto kept the secret, which I am now about to entrust 
to you, inviolate, because ite disgrac^ul details would have reflected 
irremediable didionour upon myself, and entail feelings of shame and 
ignominy upon your virtuous mother. It has always been a matter 
of wonder to her that I should so constently shew an unquenchable 
hatred towards your brother : nor could her utmost penetration dis- 
cover the cause. You yourself must have noticed it, or else have 
been blinder than I have given yon credit for. Km have been the an- 
oocent cause of all the harshnesses exhibited towards htm ; for in you 
I recognised the real stamp of myself, while in your brother — that of a 
forgery." ** How mean you, father?" said I. ^'Have patience, Ernest, 
and I will make a disclosure, which heato my already cooling body 
with shame's burning agony. You sincerely love your mother — ^this 
assures me that unfilial taunto wiU never stain your lips. Nor does 
she deserve any— >the water that ooaes out of the spring is not purer 
than her mind. The whole contrivance^ which I have ever deplored, 
was mine, and the completion entirely unsuspected by an injured, 
loving and confiding woman. It would be quite needless to go into 
details concerning the cause which could prompt me to be the pander 
to my own dishonour ; but this much I will inform you of, which indeed 
may be oonsideped as my real motive, divested of ite other causes 
that perhaps have not much reference to the present confession. 
Despair at your mother s producing no heir to inherit your grandfather's 
property, which he left in such a way as by her dying would 
leave me a beggar upon society, obliged me to have recourse to an in. 
famous impostor whose wondrous »*»*»•» filled the advertis. 
ing columns of all the journals. As soon as the situation of your 
mother became a renpontible one for removing her to' this country, we 

took up our abode in in order that there might be no cause for 

doubt to her relations: and the birth of your brother placed us in 
possession of this estete shortly afterwards. When two years had 
nassed away, you, my own son, came into the world — ^then how bitter, 
ly I repented the vile stratagem played off upon thy innocent mother ! 
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Uneeasiag regnts occupied mj mhid, aad anger inflamed my blood, 
whep I thought of her firat-bom and spurioas (^spring inheritiDg this 
noble property inistead of you^ yet dared not— -could not — ^thrust him 
aeide to make room for you. Scheme after scheme was planned, bat 
none proved feasiMe enouffh to get rid of his claims — ^in short none 
could be tried without ruininff your mother s reputation — and this I 
oould never think of; for she became doubly dear to me after she had 
presented you to my arms. I once was roused almost into an act— 
which forms my only consolation now, in this my death bed, that it 
was not committed. Murder ! Ernest, is a fearfol remedy for any in- 
j^ury ; but it was the only one that could be applied for tmit grievance 
which I was suflerine under I I wanted eourage to execute several 
deepulaid plans, and let years pass over without daring to try their 
fluooefls; but, Eniest, I feel the happiness at this moment of my flick, 
ering resolution. In the secret drawer of my escritoir you will per. 
oeive an account of a plan which I drew up a few months ago, and 
whicfa, I dare say, your brother will subscribe to: — if so, you may 
live, each of you, handsomely enough aa this estate in amity and peace. 
It has not been without considerable pain that I have imparted this 
account of a shameful transaction ; but as some atonement for my sel- 
iah crime was necessary, I trust that this disdosure may, be received 
as an act of repentance by Him before whom I am shortly to appear. 
Leave me, Ernest, for a little, that I may supplicate mercy for all my 
transgressions.'^ 

Astonishment had strudc me dumb during this mean and despicable 
account of dishonour, and I felt a sentiment approaching to joy that I 
should kee for ever the sight of the degrauol being who was the 
author of it. There only wanted a somethinff which could produce 
contempt to operate in extinguishing the weak fooling of love and duty 
which were burning in my bosom, and it was a relief to me to think 
that it had taken its possession with the kui moments of my degraded 
Parent. 

But what tumultuous pleasure agitated me at the thought that I 
had a real cause for my hate — and that my slumbering desire for ven- 
geance was to be aroused and called into action by the usurpation of 
3ii8 apology — this brother of mine— -for me the rightful inheritor. I 
exulted in the means I bad already planned to build him a new house 
whkh should never require remitring, and which I intended he should 
occupy for ever and a day. I laughed outright at my own conceit, 
when I thought of writing a label to the worms to tell them to luxuriate 
in their foast, for that it would not often happen that they would have 
sucb fle^ to feed upon as * * * 

My father was buried. And the paper of his dishonour I destroyed ; 
because I found the plan of the division of the estate was too absurd to 
dwell upon. Besides, I chose not to hazard a disclosure for more rea. 
sans than one. Therefore as soon as the measures I had conceived 
were ripe, I proceeded to put them in execution for getting rid of this 
hateful brother. 

His bed-room was adjoining mine, and a door led from one^ 
room to the other. This had been locked for many years, but I found 
means with a crooked piece of iron to open it. I knew I might safely 
leaye die door un&atened, because as no one would imagine that any 
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liad taken place in its usual fasteniogBy so no oae woiddL 
think of trying the lock ; and as none had any hiisiness to do so, ali 
would remun safe and nnsnspected The next night I watehed until 
I heard from my brother sure indications of sound sleep, when I cnj^it 
in, and sprinkled a little powder on his upper lip, wnich, if inhaled 
would hare the effect of producing nausea and headaches. I then re* 
turned to my bed and awaited the morning Ibr the success of my planl 
A diaziness and sickness obliged him to keep his bed all day. The 
next night the same mode was pursued, and erery suooeeding one for 
a whole week. He got up at different times, but was obliged to return 
to his bed almost immediately afterwards. At one of these moments^ 
in his hearing, I adrised my mother to send for a medical nan who 
lived a dozen miles off; bat rather than owe the advantages nf bis at. 
tendance to my sn^estion, he resisted all the supplications whidi in 
her anxiety for bis recovery she tried in order to remove his obstinacy. 

** Right ;" I sneeringly said, ^^ but for the supposition, that I waspoi. 
soning instead of curing him, which he would entertain if I were to 
prescribe for him, I would proffer my own services.'* 

" It would offer the foirest opportunity which your hatred could de- 
sire, therefore would I decline for the very fear of the eonsequences.'^ 

" Ah, me I" sighed my poor mother, " your enmity, sons, will drive 
me distracted !" 

'* Do not, dear mother, consult his perverse disposition any longer, 
but send for Doctor Diaclum— M«rs U more danger in ki$ eate than hm 
imagines. Or sooner than he should not be seht for, I myself will 
take horse and bring him." 

''Many thanks, sir," he retorted ; '^but where there is to be poison, 
ing — and I the subject of it — ^I would rather let another administer the 
dose than afford you the pleasure of it So let htm be sent for." 

I made no Answer to this sarcasm ; for why should I-««revenge was 
brimming my cup, and death was fringing a deeper dniught to satisfy 
my thirsty hatred. ' 

Doctor Diaclum soon made his appearance, and, imagining that he 
knew the complaint, pi;e8cribed for it. I contrived to add a quantity 
of laudanum to his prescription, which would throw him into a heavy 
sleep.— The medicine was administered by my mother. 

I watted with considerable (ppatience until the silence of the house 
shewed that all were wrapt in sleep, and then starting from my couch 
entered the chamber where slumbered hearily my victim. His broad 
chest heaved with the powerful breath of youth; — ^the swollen yeins 
exhibited a fulness of lusty blood making its active visit in every cor- 
ner with noiseless haste, and returning with proud report of ihe 
habitation being secure in life to the fountain seat of the heart;— each 
muscle puffed up, round and sinewy, by the shoulders of strength, 
forced a tribute of admiration to the natural work before me, so wond- 
rously compact for all its functions ; and its economy so perfect for all 
its desires. 

There was a soft and dear light playing into the room from the 
bright full moon^ts beams rested on the dark cheek of the sleeper, 
illuminating his features 4od lighting' them up with a rich effeminine 
fairness. His eyes were half opened, and I hesitated for ari instant to 
proceed, fearing that he was awake and watching me. But his breath- 
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ing coatimiiDg lood and lieavy ooDTioeed me, that he was in a deep 
dreamleiB flleep» and that from their natural love for light the eyee 
were stealing in delicious streams in the absence of the greedy senses. 
I sppntached my victim — ^he lay on his back as if courting his deatk 
hlow in the quiet of that beautuiil moment. He started and heaved a 
heavy oppressive sigh as the house clock struck one. His inspirations 
and ezparations were in exact accordance with the time-piece, which 
•eemed as though it were mocking the creature whose last moments had 
arrived— -securely I stood at his bed foot ; for the strength of the opium 
pressed on his brain and bound him in sleep. Were he already dead, 
I theughty he oould not be more insensible to the awful event whieh 
was spproaching than he is now. What a ^tal error in our creation ! 
Hands were given us for our defence, and reason also that we might 
guard against the approach of danger ; but when a few short hours of 
exercise have exhausted our frames, a giant of the greatest 
strength becomes, by the deadening influence of sleepy resty more 
helpless in warding tne stroke of the midnight murderer than a walu 
ing infuit of an hour's life. 

^'Murdererl" I mentally exclaimed. ''Am I not a midnight murderer? 
A vile dishonooraUe assassin, lurking in a secret haunt of the chamber 
lor the securest moment, as regarding my own safety, to complete my 
dastardly purpose on a helpless enemy ? Where is all my vaunted 
honour now ? The onlv deitjr I acknowledge— the only^ deity I have 
wished to possess,— -where will it fly to after this deed is accomplish, 
cd ? Can I ever lure it back, by a strict adherence to its principles of 
honesty ? I will ! The destruction of a loathsome reptile in our path 
is no infrincement of honour^s laws ;— the removal of an enemy in the 
safest way is justifiable in the CSeneral ;— -his treachery in surprising 
the sleeping centinels is loudly applauded ; and the annihilation of the 
foeman's stronghold by the secret mine enrols his name in the laureled 
page of history ; then how can I eschew the adored name of honour ? 
Is not yon h«tp of flesh and blood my mortal enemy ? Has he not 
struck up a not-to-be-disputed claim on my estate, — shouldering 
me on one side by his own base mixture and counterfeit elder, 
diip? Is not this abhorrence and rancorous enmity which has reigned 
in my bosom towards this vile first-bom £rom my very infency, result* 



laff mm being formed" * * * 



I took the stopper from a bottle which contained a poison known 
only to the sdentinc few, and which struggled so briefly in its conquer, 
ing grasp with animal life, that the lightning's bolt could only vie with 
it-.4Hid every single drop of the frightful liquor was armed with this 
all^sQbdnittff power. I aipped a lancet amongst its sleefHng atoms and 
drew one forth on its point, and turning round was approaching the 
bed when I was startled by the sight of a figure dressed in white stand* 
ing before me. It was my mother. I was in the act of stammering 
out an excuse for my presence in the chamber when a motion from her 



'' He sleeps," she 

I instantly saw that her eyes were fixed and glassy, and that she 
walking under the influence of sleep, therefore I moved not ; but 
waited in anxiety for her departure. She knelt down and offered up 
a prtfer for the recovery of her son. 
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'* What a horrible dream it was T she said, ttimtng to me^^— ** His 
father murdering his first child ! How thankful I am it is bat a 
dream ! Stay here, Ernest, and guard him, and may heaven Ueas 
▼OQ both !" She stooped orer the senseless sleeper ana imprinted on 
nis forehead a silent kiss, and with a sobbing bosom leflt the room as 
noiselessly as she had entered. 

I listened until I heard her doee her room door with a gentle 
dam, when I dipped my lancet a second time in the phial and ap. 
pfoached with cautious softness to the bed-side, where, sitting on its 
edge, I muttered — '^ I shall soon be able to clear my account with ho- 
nour when you are out of the way;" for the scene I baa witnessed stirred 
up the whole of my ire. — She could not have expressed more solieitade 
for me, her own rightful offspring, than she has this night for thee, 
thou spurious anomaly ! Anger inflamed me because that she shoold 
have no disgust, no natural antipathy towards this creature of infa- 
mous chance, and which I thought ought to have been the case when 
upon reading his features and perceiving strange lineasieDts endea. 
vouring to mix with her own lovely ones. 

I stooped over the sleeper with the poisoned lancet securely held^ 
and was in the act of inflicting the deadly wound, when I saw a tear 
on his brow, tracing its course downward as if seeking its home — ^tfae 
eye. It was one shed by my mother while taking her last kiss. I 
watched it tremble like a rolling diamond on the eyebrow — it fell on 
the half..c1o8ed lid — ^it spread on its edge— the lashes jealously divided 
it — ^it stood for an instant bright as a dew-drop spangle-— when the In- 
stant it disappeared in the eye — I thrust my envenomed lancet into 
it up to its very sheath. Every muscle of his powerful frame quiver- 
ed with agony — ^the teeth gnashed as though glass were. betwixt them 
— the hands closed with a convulsive grasp — the knees drew up — ^the 
chest heaved and the head sunk in it— and in the short space of one 
Aiinute my enemy lay a stiffened corse. He had slipped from life into 
death unconsciously ; for during that short pang I do not think that 
he was in the least sensible of it — so suddenly did this alert potaon 
spring into his veins. 

As soon as I saw his form stretched before me, quivering with de. 
parting vitality, I gave way to a burst of satisfoction and delight — ^not 
that delight which is produced from the dancing of the soul when joy 
sings to the intoxicated senses, but a sensation of delicious gaiety snch 
as IS caused by the ebullition of the heart upon some sudden escape of 
danger ; or similar to that thrill of pleasure a gamester experiences 
when he has his last and whole stake scattered before him in a des- 
perate heap and the card of fortune has just turned up which restores 
all his losses back aesun. I could scarcely keep from dancing, like a 
wild Indian round the body of his tortured foeman ; I could hi^ burst 
into a song of triumph, if the fears for my own personal safety had not 
kept still my exulting spirits. But I wreakea mjr vengeance to the 
fuU on his detested bcKlv : I smothered my laugh with difficulty when 
I struck his face and ttie head returned to its former situation as if 
courting a fresh blow—-! pinched his limbs and told him to help him- 
self if he could. I whispered into his ear irritating remarks, and de- 
aived him to retaliate in his usual happy sarcasm. In short, I only 
1^ off with the morning sun -playing on. my gratified, h^d. I 
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all aeeure in the dMunber imd then retnni^ to my ▼icthii>— 
■book his dead hood with mock grief and bade him good bye. 

Flinging myeelf on my oouch^ this extravagant humour suddenly 
left me, when I thought of the singular ooincidenQe of the presence of 
my mother at the mament before the death of her offspring. I fell 
into a train of reflectioiis in endeavouring to account for it. ** What 
a. very strange presentiment of an over^hanging danger/' said I, 
" it was !" How remarkable that the alarm should seiae upon the 
mind when the body was resting and recruiting itself in sleep I 
The imagination might conjure up a thousand ideas of danger 
while suftering under a fit of nervous irritation without any thine 
having previously happened to kindle the alarm. But what could 
have whispered into her ear and bid her rise, in the midst of helplem 
sleep, to save her son even when death was prowling in his chamber ? 
Was it a Providence watching and warning >her by causing the ten. 
dereat chord in the maternal bosom to vibrate to a tale of fearful im- 
port under the semblance of a horrible dream ? * His father murder- 
ing his first child.' *' Yes/' said I, " his lather Aos murdered him ; 
for if his dreadful secret had accompanied him to his grave, my bro. 
ther never would have met his fete by my hand. My hatred would 
have swelled with words of war when he crossed my path ; but my 
death^dealing arm would have slept by my side. It was not till I 
learned that he had sprung into life to rob me of my own that I con. 
demned him to death, and the memory of the selfish, dishonoured, and 
supposed fether," I exclaimed, *' most suffer— .if there is any thing to 
•uffer." 

'' Yob poor parent/' I said, dissolving into mournfulness as I 
thought ot my mother, '' has been bereaved this night of half her ex* 
istence. — Her dreamy pangs have been borne in vain — ^pangs which 
fell on the senses a thousand times more severe than reality—pangs 
which by seme unaccountable whim of the imagination are suffered 
imt for a few minutes, yet appear to last fer an age-^he has endured 
all and will wake to a secono agony with the painful certainty of its 
being no longer a dream. ^ But the wounds of the mind may lie cured 
Mii well as those of the body-.and memory's sleep-«-forgetfuloess-— 
shall close its eyes: oblivion's cerate shall be spread on their greea 
edges, and my cheering kindness shall heal them. Now this scorpion 
is dead, peace shall remain in this chateau chained to her side/' said 
I, with enthusiasm, *' and no more shall she retire to her pillow with 
her eare ringing with the disputatious hate of her sons." 

She came to the H[>reakfest table with a smile of satisfeetion, and 
seating herself said, '^ I stole into your brother^s chamber and was re. 
joiced to find that he was in a sound sleep*' — 

" When,** said I, with an agitation which I could not conoeal-^r 
I thought she was alluding to her visit in the night, and that she 
had not been walking in her sleep. 

** A minute or two i^. But I did not wake him/' she replied. 

*' This sleep," I cautiously returned, ^' will do a great deal of good: 
Dr. Diadum said that he would administer some laudanum, which 
I suppose is the cause of his repose." 

I scarcely darad trust myself to converse with her fer fear that my 
felteffiBg voios would betray the confusion of my mind. I was 
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ing the effects of the dieoovery on her eenaibility too* Her temfMik. 
ment was of so gentle a nature that the slightest shock of her feelings 
would confine her to bed, and I lofed her with such ardent affection, 
that I almost repented giving rise to a cause which was sure to 
pain her. At length the repast finished, and the doctor's carriage 
was heard driring up the avenue. A minute afterwards he entered 
the room. 

My mother begged, that, if possible, he would wait a little, be- 
cause the invalid was asleep, and she thought that it would be better 
for him to awake of his own accord. 

''Certainly, my dear madam, you are very right indeed* Sleep 
is a modicum given to us to render life endurable. Were it not for it 
—nature would have no business to inflict us with disorders ; for we 
never could be cured without its balmy influence* Sleep on the pa- 
tient's side is what medicine is on the doctor's — it cures the mind ; 
while physic cures the body." Upon saying this he put his left hand 
under his coat behind, and planted the bead of his gold headed cane 
in one of his large nostrils, and then swaggered two or three times up 
and down the room ; feeling secure that he had said something clever ; 
but which I dare say he was in the habit of saying efery where, when 
the remark could be advantageously brought in. 

My mother left the room. 

Doctor Diadum, stopping in the midst of his walk, turned to me 
and said, " You see, sir, you wanted calomel exhibited, but I knew 
the nature of your brother's complaint too well to listen to it : look at 
the favourable result of my prescription. Young men may come frotn 
the University with their heads well crammed with theory, and may 
be very clever independently, but the difficulty is in putting it into 
practice, sir — ^putting it into practice." 

I was glad that he had begun an argument, as it would delay his 
vimt to the chamber, therefore I replied in a way which was likely to 
prolong it. '* Yes," said I, '' Doctor Diadum, I acknowledge that 
there is every appearance of your prescription succeeding as you 
could desire ; but I am fully able to substantiate the plausibility of 
calomel being a proper medicine for such- oomplaints as my bco. 
ther's." 

'' 111 tell you what, sir, I do not intend to deny your powers of ar.. 
gument ; they stand verjr prominent in most young men, and are the 
result of their overflowing stores of acquired knowledge. The fact 
is, sir, that so much information is crammed into their heads that it 
must have vent somewhere. When I was a student, my dass fellows 
called me Practitioner Positive Partidple, because I was such a tougli 
disputationist Even the Professors uiemsdves gave way before my 
powers of speech, and if I happened to side with any party in an argu. 
ment, every one became convinced that that side had the wdght aft 
least, and, of course, stifled all further discussion. But dever as I 
was then, I can perceive by my present practice that I knew nothing, 
nothing whatever. My theory was knocked down by the very first 
case of Elephantiasis I met with, sir. What do you think of that ?" 

** In what way, doctor ?" 

^ In its resisting the prescribed form of cure laid down by the College 
of Surgeons, sir. I blistered and bled, and then my otore of theory 
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*tNit' at the elbows; for ibe ]iatiftiit'8.1eg jnemained stHl as large a$ a 
bolster. However, I cane to my own resources, and imagined, if I 
could atop tbe circulation, that then the limb would decrease as a mat- 
ter of course. Well, sir, I tied a ligature about the middle of the 
thigh and left the patient to herself— «he was a young woman. Wo. 
men are the best subjects for trying experiments upon, because they 
submit and suffer more patiently uian men. Two days afterwards t 
looked at the limb, when there was an evident alteration. You seem 



, sir!" 



'* Oh i no, not at all," I answered ; '' but"— 

'' Well, sir, hear the end. My object was to produce a mortification 
in the extremity, and then cut and remove the flesh, and apply remedies 
such as bark to check it in the vital parts. But tbe patient was not 
strong enough to be cured that way — so she died"— 

'* Of the mortification ?" 

— '^Stay, sir, till the end, if yon please. -^ Well ; I had several cases 
of the same complaint very soon afterwards, in consequence of the cele^ 
brity which I gained from practising this new mode of cure, and as a 
convincing proof that what I say, sir, concerning practice is correct^ 
eadi'of the patients lived a day longer than the young woman,> and I 
have no doubt that if they had had constitutions strong enough to resist 
the mortification, or withstand the antiphlogistic remedies which I 
gave them, which is the same thing, they every one would have been 
alive at this hour. Now, sir, you see the triumph of practice — ^it en. 
abled roe actually to prolong the lives of these sufferers a whole day 
longer than the first case that I took in hand." 

I was in no humour to give way to mirth, or I could have indulged 
nysdf with a hearty laugh at this ignorant quack, who was walking 
about and assuming all the airs of a man of science, vain of his know- 
ledge and of imparting his discoveries to an astonished audience ; but I 
could not let pass the opportunity of aiming a sly blow at his foolish 
and wilful mode of cure— or killing, more properly speaking — so re- 
plied, — '* Doctor Diaclum, with submission, out do you not think that 
It would have been better to let the patients live, although incon- 
venienced with a large limb, a few. years longer, than pradue an uncer- 
tain plan to reduce its size, ana particularly when such practice 
cannot be borne out by any theory wnatever?" 

'' Ah ! I thought you would come to that. Yes, yes, I knew what 
was coming, fiut let me ask yon a very simple question. Do you 
not think uiat it is better for the patient to die the very day after the 
Hmb has been reduced to a size even less actually than the one which 
is sound, than to have to endure all tbe torments of an old mode of 
treatment for months, and at last be given over as .incurable } Do you 
not think that the satisfoction felt must be more than an equivalent for 
the few short years that might remain burdened with such a de- 
formity ? To be sure it would" — and he strutted about the room with 
the' conceit of having drawn a fine picture of professional ability, and 
imagining himself the very frame of it. 

At this moment a violent scream announced the discovery. We 
both rushed up stairs. My mother was in a fit and lying on the 
ground in the bed-chamber of my brother. While the doctor help, 
ed me to place her in a chair, I told him to look to my brother.. 

VOL. II. R 
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A sbgle ginee €Z]daiiied to bim that he was faeyand the readi of 
medicme ; but be praoeeded to let blood, and sboruy tbeieupon pro. 
nooDoed bint irioooTerably gone. He tben tonied his attention to mjr 
poor mother. 

She was eonvej^ to her own chamber and means applied for her 
recorerj; but it was late at niffbt before she was thoognt to be out 
of danger; for one fit snceeeded another until we thought, at last, 
that nature would be oreroorae by their continued violence. As soon, 
however, as thev had left her, she sank into a deep sleep, when I re- 
quested Dr. Diadum to descend and take some refireshment. For, 
to do him justice, he displayed considerable skill in compounding 
and administeriDg some soothing draughts, and was so absorbed in 
the real feelings of his profession that nothing could induce him 
to leave the l^d-side until all fears for the nfety of his patient 
had subsided. 

When he had eaten a comfortable supperu-he commenced some re- 
marks upon the sudden and unexpected death of my brother, which 
the anxiety caused by my mother's danger had prevented him from 
before adverting to. 

" I certainly was not prepared for so sudden a departure," said he; 
''it must have been some spasmodical aflbction, which, if there had 
been relief at hand, might have been faappilv subdued. But, my dear 
sir, what a pity it is that there was any oelay—- delicacy, no doubt, 
prevented you from prescribing." 

I replied, " my brother had objected to any medical aid, and it was 
not until I bad resolved to apply in person for your advice that be 
consented to your being sent for. There were reasons for my widiing 
other assistance than my own.'* ♦♦**••* 



EPITAPH. 
On ofi Audacious SaHriU and Suspected Atheist. 

FBOM THB FRENCH. 



[Thb subject of the following epigrammatic epita{^-»«tt equally 
extraordinary and infemous man — ^was born at Areaao— and such was 
the influence of his wit and political* genius, that they acquired for 
him the caresses of the greatest men of the age in whidi he lived :•— . 
Leo X. — Charles V. and Francis I. disdained not his flattery, and pa.. 
troniaed his works. The author of the Spectator, (vid No. S3, of the 
papers in those vols.) says " he laid all the kings of Europe, and etea. 
the Sophi of Persia, under contribution to him.*^ 

A biographical notice of some length, of this mortal will be fe«nd ia 
i<A DiCTiONAiRB cRiTiQUB par Baylc ; and also in the dictiomaibb 
HiSTORiQUE, wherein will be seen the original of the Epitaph. 
- A recent Author too, J. D. Sinclair, in his " Autumn ra Italy^— « 
gives the following account of the death of Aretin— '' while one of his 
fiends was disclosing some scandalous Anecdote regarding his sister 
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who Ma idose cKsMlute life at Veaioe, fach iTas tke Satirtst'a depnu 
ritj, he was la maeb tmiMei at the ralatum of her galkubtrj, that he 
iell of his chair in an imoMidierate fit af laaehtar^ atmck his head on 
the jDaTement and expired on the 8poty"-«-ub happened in the year 
1566 at Venice^-«-4n one of the chardies of which phuse he wasburied.3 



Fai#L tune, which all things does consume. 
Secure within this marble tomb. 

The monld'ring parts has laid, 
Of Abbtin, whose pois'nous pen 
Wounded alike all ranks of men. 

Both living and the dead. 

Ev'n Monareks gone, whose mem'ries yet 
In glory's sfAere are far from set, 

His wit would dare defame j 
And if 'gainst God, you ask me why 
He ne'er let loose his blasphemy? 

— ^' He never knew his name."-*— 



XT. 



OLD BRIDBUEY. 

OhB Bridbury was considered a strange man in the village. Where 
all were smugglers, he was none ; where all indulged freely in their 
fiivourite liquor, he was sober ; where all were extensive dealers in 
scandal, he was unacquainted with his neighbour's glaring faults ; in 
short, whatever they were, he was not The little cottage, which he 
called his own, looked to the sea, and was so very conveniently situated 
for a certain trade, that it was the envy of every one in the village. 
But to that illegal commerce. Old Bridbury was an inveterate enemy ; 
and he would sit at his window for hours every day, without one de- 
sire;, that the sea be gazed upon was the bearer of a vessel, of whose 
pernicious freight he might be owner. Often in the dark nights, 
ne would surprise his neighbours, while in the act of carrying on their 
contraband trade, by his presence ; and though no violence was done 
him from the respect in which he was held, his words, dissuading 
them from their evil way, were disre^rded. To reclaim them from 
sudi hazardous and unlawful undertakings, and to set them in a way 
to procure their livelihood by honest industry, appeared to be the 
whole business of his life, but scoffs were the answers to his admoni- 
tions. He was now old and infirm, and he leaned on his son and 
daughter as supports of his declining years. His wife was dead ; his 
son, just returned from school, was about to be articled to a respect- 
able merchant, at the neighbouring town^ The feelings of the old 
man's heart may be conceived, when his son returned not one night to 
his home, and on the following morning intelligence was brought him, 
that he had set sail for Holland, in a small sloop, in company with 
some others, on an adventure of their daneerous trade. After this 
occurrence he became an altered man. The sight of his daughter. 
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who, he gloomiljr thoQfffaty most soon be left aa miprotected or|ihao^ 
filled him with sorrowful apprehenaions. He felt the infimities of age 
creeping fast upon him. For • hours he would look upon the sea ; he 
would then turn away from it, aod with hie hands oovering his fiioe, 
i^pear buried in deep thought. He was the £Kther~ of a disobedient 
son who had plunged in scenes that had efer been his abhorrence ; 
his daughter was left deprived of a protector, and he of a worthy sup- 
port of his declining ace. As long as his strength remained ne was 
seldom in his room, ana, alone, he would wander along the beach. In 
this manner months passed. One evening, which was dark, and show- 
ed symptoms of an approadiing storm, he was after his usual time in 
reaching home, and his face betrayed stranger signs of melancholy and 
despair. Retirine early to rest ne became gradually worse, and ap- 
peared to be falling.into a slight fever, with some symptoms of fading 
recollections, — ^' My son, my sop,'' he said at first in a tone of re- 
proach, — " ah Billy, why ungrateful ! and thy sister, to leave her, — and 
thy father, to leave them all, all, — and for such an exchange." His 
daughter in vain attempted to soothe him, and finding him gradually 
growing worse, she was forced to call in two or three of his neighbours, 
who were his favourites when in health, to her assistance. In the 
mean time, the storm increased, and the loud dashing of the waves 
below, and the howling of the winds above, added fresh tortures to the 
patient's feelings. He had always been considered a man of mild dis- 
positions, and had evinced mucn affection towards his children, but 
this sudden breach of duty and gratitude by. his son, this destruction of 
all his hopes of happiness, produced such an impression on his soul, that 
reason appeared to be affected, and fisding away. He was old, and had 
not that strength of. mind which bears up against misfortune. " My 
Billy is on that rude ocean," he said ; '' he is the sport of the waves 
and the winds,'^he will perish from his folly. I see his frail vessel,-— > 
oh how rudely the waves buffet her !-^her sails are torn away, her inasts 
are broken and hanging over the side, the crew are exhausted, they 
are in despair, and my son, ah — that is he,— he clings to the stump 
of the mast, how fr^l is that to the support of thy God." Such sen. 
tences he would pronounce in a melancholy voice, until, exhausted by 
these representations, he would remain in silence for some small space. 
Sometimes he called his daughter to his bed-side, press her hands, bid 
her be comforted, and then burst into tears. In the midst of such « 
scene, one of his fnends, gazing upon the foaming sea from the win- 
dows, observed some light at a little distance from the shore, and 
hearing a noise of passing footsteps, left the house, and hastened to 
enquire after the event. On arriving at the shore, he found the ob- 
ject of his alarm was a ship entangl^ among the rocks, between 
which and the land, the sea was so boisterous as to render all assist- 
ance impossible. It was a small vessel entirely disabled; the thin 
sails were waving in the gale like ribbons, and the cracking of the 
mast was followed by its giving away. The crowd assembled on the 
shore were most anxious to save the vessel, for it was now begun to be 
whispered around that it was the sloop returned from Holland, with 
its cargo of gin, tea, and other contraband goods. The storm was 
most unfortunate to them, and, unless the cargo could be got on shore 
that night, instant discovery by the custom-house officers was in. 
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cHtaUe in tlie moroing. 'EveFv))l«D to eflbot this appeared impracti. 
cable, and tbey only could look on in silenoe and await the event. 
Qloomy were weir apprefaensione, and tbey could not banish the fear 
they entertained for the safety oi their comrades on board the vessel ; 
tbey could only hope she woiud'bold togetber till the storm abated, to 

S^rmit tben to cross the water which separated the rocks from the shore, 
at all tbeir feeble hopes were cut off by the strong glare of light which 
burst upon them from the vessel, and told them she was on fire. A 
sbriek of agony arose from the shore at this dreadful accident, all eyes 
were bent to the ship, and the sufierers, as they walked upon the deck, 
could be seen, when the thick smoke was driven off by the wiud. It 
waa, indeed, a terrtUe scene. There stood the friends of the suffer- 
ing crew upon the sborcy without the least means of assisting them ; 
while the li^ht from the vessel would certainly bring down the men of 
the preventive service to inquire of the accident, and thus all hope of 
safety or concealment was at an end. While in this situation, a man 
rushed amcmg the crowd, and with a voice, which seemed not of this 
worM,' cried out — " Cowards I villains ! this now is the reward of your 
sinful courses; my prophecy has been fulfilled : and ye are cowardly, too, 
your friends burning to death in that vessel, and ye loitering on 



the diofe ; I tell ye, ray son is consuming in that ship, and your sons, 
and your friends, all, all will perish; and ye are loitering here, shame! 



shame ! man the boats, — attempt, try, or perish." The effect of these 
jforde waa visible on every face : all shrunk back and would have hid 
themselves from the siffht of the speaker ; for it was Old Bridbury, 
His fece was hacgard mm recent illness ; and as the light from the 
burning vessel glared upon his features, in all the violent impression 
of wraui, his counsel, or rather command, was so firmly given, that no 
one could resist it But before they could make ready their boats for 
this purpose, the King's men, as they were called, alarmed by the 
fire, hacl readied the shore, and learning the ship was a lugger, they 
resolutely refiised -to allow any of the assembled crowd to make an 
attempt to reach her, resolving to try that hazardous adventure them- 
selves^ Experienced in this kind of work, it appeared less dangerous 
to them, and, with the utmost activity, they sprang into the boat, 
and, alter a few strokes of the oar, reached the burning vessel. 

Her stem was the only part unconsumed, and on this small portion 
the crew were collected. All, save one, jumped into the boat, anxious 
to preserve life at the expence of their liberty which was forfeited by 
this breach of the laws. That one was old Bridbury's son ; — " I wiu 
not go to disgrace," he muttered ; ** let me rather perish — ^go, go, — 
no transnoration, death rather." There was silence when the boat 
reached the shore ; all rushed to gaze upon their friends, — what were 
not now theirg; old Bridbury was the first, — ** One last look upon my 
Billy, one only" — ^but the shriek which he uttered when he found he 
was not there, can only be faintly conceived. At that instant the fire 
had communicated to the inflammable cargo, but the vast sheet of 
flame which arose, was not seen by the old man ; he sank down upon 
the sand, whence he was conveyed to his cottage from which he haa so 
shortly escaped. 

Many nights did not pass till the few friends, who visited the sick 
bed of old Bridbury; saw that he wub hat approaching to decay. It 
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was about tbe twOlgbt, when seated raaui his roan oftruig wwdt 
of comfort to his daughter^ that a stranger entered^ muffled up in a 
great coat which concealed his fiM3e, and took possession of an empty 
chair at the bed-side of the dying man. He sp<^e not^ bat sat down 
in silence. There was a pause in the low whisperings of the friends 
which were not resumed. The diificult breathings of old Bridbury 
might be heard^ and the unintelligible murmurings of the soul, about 
toTeare its earthly habitation^ apparently produ^ an indescribable 
effect upon the listeners But the stranger qidce net. His hot waa 
not opposite the bed, — perhaps he dared not look into it, — he htft his 
eyes upon the ground, c<»scious of being obserred. The distressed 
daughter was too much absorbed in her own bitter feeKncs to scroti, 
nite the stranger, and all kept a moumfb) sHeace. A hollow groan 
from the bed interrupted it, the stranger was taken off his guard, and 
on lodicing up caught the eye of the weeping girl. The feelings which 
prompted her to call ** Brother !'' could not be repressed, m it was 
indeed he. He had escaped from the biasing vessel by the most 
desperate effort, for seeing all other method of escape cut ofl; he flung 
himself into the sea, anu aided by the light found means to get upon 
one of the rocks, where he had remained till the abating of ue storm 
enabled him to swim to the land. Concealing himself from the pre^ 
ventive men in one of his friends' houses, he heard of the illness of 
his &ther with the utmost horror, and nothing eonld prerent him from 
attempting to see him. The brother and sister gased upon one ano- 
ther at this recognition, and as the latter still lodfied up<Mi him, for- 
getting his misconduct, all her affection for him returned, and she 
fell upon his neck, and again sobbed out that endearing name. Scarce^ 
ly was the word pronounced, when the patient, exerting his remaining 
strength, looked up ; " Why does my daughter say brother }" he calmly 
said, — ^* Has he left his graye to visit his broken-hearted parent ! t* 
be a protector to my child ? ah Billy, thou wert wont to be eratelul 
and affectionate, but for one time — all, save onee,"<— he was exhausted 
by the effort, and again sank back. During this scene, his son iung 
himself again on his former seat, and covered his hoe with his haadsL 
Again the M man attempted to speak, and his friends bent forward 
anxious to catch his words, but they were indistinct. " Could I but 
see him onoe more,** he frequently repeated — and his son, unable to re- 
strain himself, came near to his father ; the shock was too great for 
the weak frame of the old man,— >he clasped his son in his arms, and 
expired without a groan. 

J.W. 



EUGENE. 

A Tale in Ehiffine* 

BY JOHN MACKAY WILSON, 

TwAs the fotry month of Uossom and flower. 
And gloaming clad in her holy hue 

Heard whispers of love in every bower, 
Like spints of day bidding light adieu. . 
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The ttr noon mte ar«p tbe-wawttleta «fa» 

And her ailver faeame ten theoeuid waje 
Daiu9ed on its boeom pUyf uUf , 
Or washed in a geloen Uaae. 
The Toke ef the river was still and loir 

As a widovF't whose idl of hope is gone. 
When Mary, hmdyt wandered slow 

To list the music of its moan. 
For erst widi Eugene l^ her side 
The song of joy was on its tide. 
And still, when all around was mut^ 
She dieained the echo of his flute 

Yet mingled with the sound. 
There ever by a bending willow. 
Whose branches kissed the rippling billow. 

Was Mary nightly feuna. 
For there they breathed their parting vow— - 

A row the maiden ne'er had broken— 
And there (to her it seemed but now) 

Their las t th eir wildest words were ^pdcea ; 
Though ten long years with leaden wings 
Had numberod Eugene's wanderings. 
But whether dead, or ialse, or true, 
£ven slander's tongue Inrgetfol grew. 

Heedless she saw tibe waters wending*-* 
Saw the moon and twilight Mending, 
While loved visions of the past 
Fadelessi lingering, cibadows cast . 
Over, voimd ner, when the sound 
Of longJost music swept the ground 

And trembled on the river. 
To her it breadied in tones of fire. 
For strains once struck from Eugene's lyre 

Could be lbigotteB*-never 1 
She hurried to her holy tree 
Whose leaves waved in the melody ; 
Beneath it& weeping branches lay 
A tunefo] minstrel old and gray. 
Who, wearied with the world, oad lain 
Him down, to breathe his evening strain 

In solitude to heaven. 
" Arise," she said, '* thou man of song, 
The chilly night dew &lls among 

Thy hoary locks— arise !" 
" 'Tis vain !" he sighed, ** from mankind driven. 

This turf my conch supplies." 
The teardrops gushed from Mary's eye— 
'* This turf tny couch !'* was her reply, 

" No^ agsd wanderer— no I 
My home, my ftther^s house is near, 
And he would love thy lays to hear, 

Bise, minstrel, kt us go." 
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'< This tmfihyetmA I" ahe turned to myi 
'* Oh'heayens ! perhaps my Eugene by" — 

But here the stranger rose, 
And as he bowed bis thanks and spoke. 
The sound, as an echo that slumbers^ awoke 

And startled the presence of woes. 
Glad welcome at her &ther s board 
The grey.haired minstrel found. 
He struck his harp, and thus he sung 

Rapt in the varying sound. 
'^ I haye wept an adieu on the breast, that I loved 

While I dung to that breast as if heaven were there ; 
I said not farewell l ldr.no tongue could have moved; 
'Twas a moment of madness^— « glut of despair. — 
I have seen desolation reign lord of the hearth— < 
Of the home of niy jovs — of my love of my birth. 
There have feasted with fomine, and herded with death — 
Felt hate like a Upas with poisonous breath . 

Alike blast the dead and the living ; 
Tiira^fltranger I stood in my forefathers' hall. 
And Tbkbl was stamped on the forehead of all 

Who nought but'cold pity were giving. 
A fiiffitive hunted — ^I slept on the tombs 
Amidst chamel damps and their ioavemed ^ooms. 
Theft oft in maddening misery I 
Have prayed .till prayers grew blasphemy,* 
And cried to God in acony— * 
In bitterness for death ! 
The hollow tombs wrang back my groan - 
Like echo's ghost, but I lived on 

A blasted thing of wraUi ! 
Oh torture ! I remember yet— - 
Remember ! — ^Aye, can ne'er foraet 
The pangs — the ahnost death ofsoul. 
When greedy want my life-blood stole. 

And huoger'gnawed my heart ; 
Then pain leaped wild in every limb. 
My brain burned mad, my eyes were dim. 
I longed, till longing frenzy grew-— 
Tore my poor garb---the very dew 
That round my feet did start. 
From out the icy graves I lapped. 
With trembling as a mantle wrapped 

• I, shivering, bade my soul depart ! 
I heard the leg^ bloodhounds bay 
Around the eravestones where I lay ; 
Then hurried on, unconscious where. 
Now led by Hope, and now Despair 
Dashed Hope aside, and plunged me on 
Till day-dawn, when I stood alone 
A Stinting and a breathless thing 
Whose last of life was with^ng ! 
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Upon a giant cliff I stood 

Where caTerns yawned and rodu were atrewed. 

Old ocean's many watera sang. 
And with m toioe in e?ery ware 
The eternal hymn from cave to cave 

In solemn echoes rang I 
Oft— oft while yet a dreaming boy 
On such a scene I're gaaed with joy 
Till Tentnrous daring giddy grew : 
But then I little recked or Knew 
A time would cotne, as come it did. 
When to the predpice I fled 
And only stopped to breathe a prayep— 
A prayer of madness and despair^— • 
£re weary with life's galling load 
I plunged into' liie hands of God 

A coward red with guilt ! 
Like a seraph's wing the thought of om 
Flashed through my dreadful orison, 
I breathed her name--« name to me 
The sunlight of my memory. 

And all her presence felt ! 
'* For thee I'll live !" I wildly cried, 
*' Aye, madman, do," a Toioe replied. 

With harsh unearthly sound ; 
'' Food r cried I, '^ food! from want I die r 
And a loud laugh was the reply 

Of those who gathered round. 
They were a rude and corsair crew 
Who sympathy nor mercy knew. 
They dragged me on, their ship was neari 
And beauteous did that ship appear. 
Without— « glorious dream, within— ^ 
A sepulchre, a world of sin. 
They gaye me food — they gare me wine. 
The sword of death hung o'er me bare ; 
** Now die or live, the choice is thine. 
Die as thou art, or deeply swear-^ 
Swear to be ever one with us — 
Swear, beardling, swear, or instant thus 

I seal thy babbling tongue." 
So spoke their leader, as he clasped 
My neck, and firmly, sternly grasped 

The sword that o'er me hunff. * 

'' Thy oath !" I cried, and fuicied thai 
Like him, like them, I hated men. 
I swore ! O murdering memory ! 

Could its accents from thee part ; 
Still the dark, the deep impiety 
Strikes as palsy on my heart 
Once on the accursed deck of Mood, 
Unstained, alone I viewed the flood; 

VOL. II. 8 
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All else from deep carousal slept 
While I the watch of midoight kept; 
The scene was tranquil beauty's own. 
And the stars of an eastern heaven shone 
In their fiilness of loveliness bright, npoa 
The glorious sea^ which there unfurled 
The splendours of an illumined world. 
Unheard I left the yessel's side 
And on the bosom of the tide 

Struck eager for the bay. 
While every proudly bounding swell 
Swept back defiance, back farewell,-^ 

Urging, away ! away ! — 
In childhood's first and fondest pride 
My earliest courser was the tide. 
Yea, 'twas as the breast of my love to me 
To bound on its bosom merrily^— 
Could I feaf for life or helper need. 
With ocean's arms for my noble steed ! 
I knelt to pray when the land I gained. 
Then rose like an eagle that once was chained. 
And scaled the mountain, and swept the plain. 
Till fear shrank back, and pursuit was vain. 
My feet sped light o'er the bending grass. 
As the shadow of clouds o'er the meadows pass. 
Till the sun arose, and his glory- came 
O'er the singing earth like a silent flame ; 
I felt the music around me roll. 
While the glowing air seemed a thing of soul. 
Then raptured sank on earth's glorious green. 
Like a doting child that long has been 
From its mother torn, and on her breast 
Sinks in excess of love to rest !— 

Months rolled away — my feet once more 
Trode Britain's soul-encircled shore ! 
Its proud free waves — ^its giant strand — 
Burst like the spirit of the land 
Upon my withered heart ! Again 
A freeman's blood thrilled every vein ! 
Again I reached my father's hall. 
My faithful harp yet decked the wall. 
And midst the gfetping menials all 
. I dashed my hands across the chords 
And sang in wild and vengeful words. 
The stridden: fiend, whose wily guilt 
To me had charged the blood he spilt—- 
My father's bloc3 ! that he alone 
Might seize my-birth-right as his own. 
Came forth amidst his hireling throng 
To list the wanderer's frenzied song — 
A moment tremblingly he stood— 
I sang of vengeance and of blood ! 
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Then paused ! and bade him gaze upon 
The lightnings of an injured son ! 
He screamed aloud ! conyulsire stared !-*« 
The righteous sword of God was bared ! 
He owned his guilt ! and wildly cried 
** Take aU J but curse me not V — and died ! 
Again my father's halls are mine^ 
Mine — ^my loved home and harp divine ! 
" But wherefore leave a home so dear 
To roam a lonely pilgrim here ?" 

Enquired tne gentle maid. 
The minstrel laid his harp aside 
He raised his hand a tear to hide. 

And tremblingly he said — 
'* Jiong years have fled since wandering wild— - 
An only and a favoured child — 

Far from my parent's hearth^ 
I hither as a stranger cane 
Concealed beneath a borrowed name 

As one of hnmble birth ; 
A maiden fair as heaven's young light 
Passed as a spirit o'er my sight— 
I loved^— was loved again^*— my vow 
Was pledged, and I will pay it now ! 
To thee and heaven !" The minstrel st<^ped. 
The cloak— -the masque of age, was dropped ; 
Around his neck the maiden clung ; 
To grasp his hand the father sprung; 
The youthful lover stood oonfest. 
And Mary wept <m Eugene's breast. 
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SOLOTION OF QUESTIONS IN LAST NUMBER. 
Solution of Question 5th by Mr. George Giles, Teacher , Tweedmauth. 

Thb Sine Amp. : Had. : : Sine Dec. : Cosine Lat. left 49^ 12^; again. 
Sine Dec : Had. : : Sine Alt. : Sine Lat. come to 50^ Then 50^ minus 
^ 12' leaves 48 miles, the Diff. of Latitude. . By Plane Trisonome- 
try, — ^First, assume 58 miles for A's distance ; consequently 82 miles 
will be B's distance. Therefore the Diff. of Lat W : Bad. 90'' : : 
Dist 82 : Sec. 54'' 10" 16^' the angle B made with the meridian he 
left; and the Diff. of Lat 48 : Had. : : Dist. 58 : Sec. 34'' 8' 54'' the 
angle A made with the meridian he left Then 90'' minus 54" lO' l&' 
equal 35° 49^ 44" which minus 34'* 8' 54" leaves 1° 40' 50" or 6050" 
the first error. Secondly, assume 59 miles for A's distance ; then 81 
miles will be B's distance, and going through the same process, the 
second error is 4T 11" or 2831". Then 2 multiplied by 2831, and 
the product divided by 6050 minus 2831 gives 1 nearly for a correc- 
tion. This taken from 81 leaves 80, and added to 59 gives 60 miles, 
the true distances* Therefore with the true distances and Diff. of 
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Lat, A will be found to make an aiigle with the mmcUan he left of 
36° 52^ 11'^ and to travel 60 mUes; and B's angle with the meridiBn 
he left is 53° 7' ^'-^ and the apaoe travelled 80 miles. And as thej 
meet at right angles with each other, the distance between the piaoes 
left is 100 miles. 

As V square : 16 feet : : h" square : 400 feet the height of tbe 
tower. Then from the square of 4317*8 take the square of 400, and 
the square root of the diflerence is 4296 feet, which the to^er moves 
in 6" ; and 360° divided by 24 gives 15°, space passed in one hour on 
the Equator. Hence, 15° multiplied by 69.5, ana divided by, 720 equal 
1.4479 miles, space passed in 5'' on the Equator: this multiplied by 
5280 equal 7644^12 feet Then, As the distance 7644.912 : cos. O^ 
: : 4298 : cos : 55° 47' N., the latitude of the tower. 

SchOwn of Question 7th, by Mr. Thomas Hudspeth^ Bowsdem. 

It is evident that the length of the part broken off must exceed 30 
feet, and at 20 feet lower down it must exceed 70; it therefore follows 
that it is more than 50.* Suppose it first to be 56, and working ac- 
cording to the well-known property of right-angled triangles, we get 
the height of the tree equal l03i%63616 in ^e one case, and luso 
equal to 105.5972972 in Uie other, which makes an error of 2.3109356 
too great. Suppose, 2dly, the length to be 54, and there results an 
error too little by .8998886 ; then, by Double Position and its rules, 
we obtain 175.184284 to be divided by 3.2108242, and the quotient is 
54.5 and a little more. But any farther operation by the said Rule is 
unnecessary, since, by assuming 54.5 as a new supposition, it resolves 
the question, so that the part left standing, comes out to be 45^, and 
therefore the height of the tree is 100 feet, as was required; 

QUESTIONS FOR SOLUTION. 

Proposed hy Mr. Thomas Ingram^ HutioH. 

8. A sugarJoaf was cut into 5 equal parts by horieontal parallel 
sections ; the solidity of the part containing the apex was 103.13206 
inchet^ and the periphery of its base 18 inches : required the height 
ei the loaf? 

Proposed by Mr, George Giles, Tweedmouih. 

9. Our ship sails in the forenoon, on the 20th of May 1829, from a 
port in north latitude ; at the same time observed the sun's altitude 
to be 18° 30^ ; after lying to 3 hours his altitude was 44° ; we then 
filled and sailed towaras our port which bore from us S. 30° W. ; after 
sailing 473.6 miles, we observed the vertical part of a rainbow to hear 
N. 61° 8' E. at half-past two P. M, ; therefore we found ourselves 100 
miles due west from the port bound to, and, upon examination, the 
variation of the compass had not b^n allowed for. We directly shap. 
ed our course to our intended port, but to our surprise arrived at 4 
port 50 miles distant from the port bound to, and bore S. 30° W, 
Upon trial, a current was found to set between the two ports, whidi 
should have been allowed for. Required the setting of the current, the 
nature and quantitv of the venation, with the true course and 
•llistjance in each portion. 
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Mr. Fergoflon's solutioDS could sot be inserted witbout iitimense 
irouhle ta both the printer «nd us. 

We are inclined to quatHon the correctness of Mr. Moscmp's astro. 
iioQiical riddle. We have racked our brains not a little, and cannot 
for the life of us comprehend, how more than a half of the earth is to 
be illumined by the sun, whatever be their supposed relative position. 
In one sense, the sun does enlighten more than a half, if we include 
its light reflected from the moon. But at what distance he (the son) 
must be from our globe, in order to enlighten directly two.thirds of 
the latter, is to us, and we dare say to many others, insoluble. Is 
Mr. M. in possession of any method ? He must conceive either of ia^ 
serting the earth in the centre of the sun, where the darkness of the 
former might be dissipated with a vengeance, or of fashioning the so. 
lar rays after the style of the Patlander^s gun — lo sAooi round a comer. 
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It went the round of the Journals some time ago, that the Officers 
of the 7Ist Highland Light In&ntry Regiment, lately stationed here, 
appeared on the Dundee Stage as Amateur Actors for the benefit of 
the charitable institutions connected with that town. We have been 
^Eivoured by a friend with a communication, which enables us to fur- 
nish our readers with a more particular account of the proceedings in 
terms of the Dundee Courier. The play was ^' Ways and Means/' 
and the farce, ** High Life below Stairs." 

** It is but &ir to these eentlemen to say that they acquitted them« 
selves most admirably, and we have seldom seen a comedy so well per- 
formed in all its parts. Genteel comedies ought to be a picture of real 
life, and therefore gentlemen of good education and talents, it may be 
presumed, would at all times make a tolerable appearance in them ; 
out from the mat ease displayed by most of the gentlemen on this 
occasion, we would concluae that they could hanily say this was 
their first appearance. The Sir David Dunder of Mr. Robertson was 
excellent, and Mr. Bemal as Random, and Mr. L'Estrange as Tiptoe, 
also acquitted themselves admirably. Nor can we withhold our ap- 
plause from one of our own citizens, who took a prominent part in this 
efiTort for the relief of the poor. Mr. John M. Lindsajr's Scruple was 
well sustained throughout, although we were under some apprehen- 
sions at the commencement from his seeming difiidence. A young 
gentleman named Diamond, who performed the part of Harriet, shew- 
ed a degree of taste and feeling which we were not prepared to expect. 
The part of Lady Dunder by Mr. Dutton, was also much applauded. 

We thought well of the Play, but were still better pleaaea with the 
Faroe, which repeatedly convulsed the audience with laughter. Mr. 
BemaJ's My Lord Duke was a masterpiece, and Mr. L'Estrange in Sir 
Harry, shewed he was no novice in the profession. Mr. Robertson in 
Lovei, and Mr. Trapaud in the Cook, wqre brilliant. Mr. John 
M. Lindsay's Kitty was also excellent, and much applauded. The 
quadrille, which was so irresistibly ridiculous, was encored. Al- 
though the audience were prepared to have viewed the performers with 
iodulflence;, yet thej required none ; the whole went on in grand style, 
and the repeated shouts of applause were spoataneous and universal. 
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There has not been such a treat at our Theatre for a long time, and 
our townsmen must be much gratified with ihe pains taken by the mi- 
litary gentlemen in providing them such a treat." 

The following Prologue and Epilogue were spoken before aad after 
the Play :— 

PROLOGUE TO "WAYS AND MEANS." 

" What : dress in satins ? Act a woman's part ? 
And learn some whining sentiment by heart? 
Squeak a high treble^ to seem like a girl > 
And rob my visage of each well-train'd curl ? 
Whatever woes my ill-starred head befall. 
This last request's the " unkindest cut" of all ! 
Shall I, who've played the Roman, act a slave— 
Assume false lodes, wear petticoats^ and — shave ?** 

Such were the sounds which through our Green-room ran. 

In frequent murmurs, when the day began. 

In vain we argued with the unruly, /atrg. 

They spumed alike our scissors and our prayers ; 

Persuasion failed to move, till pity tried. 

And claimed the boon which vanity denied ! 

Then novel changes 'fore our eyes appeared. 
Miss Kitty lost her anger, ana her beard ! 
My Lady Dunder spoke our purpose fair ; 
Charlotte wax'd soft ; and Harriet ceased to— swear ! 
Sweet Lady Bab grew tranquil at the sight. 
And in her shaving gave the " ^ndow*s mite !" 

Alcides-like, each metaraorpbos'd man. 
Laid down the musket, and took up the fan ; 
]\Iouths which before had wak'd the bugle's notee^ 
Now breath'd the voice of love in petticoats ! 
Whilst fingers train'd to grasp the ready gun. 
Flirted their fans, and show'd how hearts were won I 

Thus have you gain'd a peep behind the scenes, 
And mark'd the progress of our " Ways and Means ;* 
Then, after this, should some ''frail rair one" faint. 
Pray don*t confound her blushes with her paint ! 

Even the men, and strange it will appear. 

On this occasion feel the women's fear ; 

For ne'er against their king^s and country's foes 

Have they encountered such bright eyes as those; 

Yet, 'neath their fire each player strives his best. 

Ladies or not ? 

(Prompter, from side door. J 

The ladies, sir, are drest ! 

Well, since they're primed^ we'll strike the scenic tent. 
And in quick time ** Make ready, and present I" 
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EPILOGUE. 

Enter Old Random. 

Well, weVe finished the play, but the worst is behind. 
For, betwixt you and I, my part's not to my mind ; 
• Tis right to be useful and worthy of praise. 
Yet I don't much approve being laced up iu stays ; 
Besides, 'tis an insult I hardly can brook. 
That my female debut should be made as a cook. 

Enter Paul Peery. 

Your presence is wanted ; of girls we're so few. 
That we re forced, in the farce, to effeminise you. 
JRan, — ^'Tis very indecent. 

PavL Nay, there prithee cease. 

And speak as becomes the great Empress of Grease. 
Go dress for your part, we're all ready to play. 
And there's nought but your bustle and gown stops the way. 

Ran, — But my bustle is monstrous, my gown's a bad fit. 
And I can't say I like being link*d to a spit. 
Now, to tell you the truth, I am sure, my good fellow. 
My figure has more of the cut of Othello. 
Yes, Shakspeare's my forte, pray allow me to shew it— 
"Here's the speech to the Senate. 

PauL Be quiet : I know it. 

Come away to the Green-room, your petticoats wait, 
Here's rouge for your cheeks and false curls for your pate ; 
When drest, recollect that you step not too wide, 
Your voice mast be soft, and contracted your stride. 
In short, through your part, you must fcicar in mind this — 
For the night, you re transformed to a boarding.school Miss. 

\Exit Peery. 

Ran. — ^Lead on, then — I follow : Yet, ere I depart, 
I must beg, if the cook makes a hash of her part. 
You'll remember she's one of the softer creation. 
And grant your indulgence, if not approbation. 

The or an ancient mode of announcing marriages is curious ; — it iis 
taken from Dr Cleland's Satistical Work. 

1746, 24th March. — On Monday last, James Denniston, jun. of 
Colgraine, Esq. was married to Miss Jenny Baird, a beautiful young 
lady. 

1747, 4th May. — On Monday last. Dr. Robert Hamilton, Professor 
of Anatomy and Botany in the University of Glasgow, was married to 
Miss Mall y Baird, a beautiful young lady with a handsome fortune. 

1747, 3d August. — On Monday last, Mr. James Johnstone, mer- 
chant in this place, was married to Miss Peggy Newal, an agreeable 
young lady with £4000. 
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Register of BirthSi Marriages and Deatiu. 

BIRTHS. 

At the Manse of Ratho, on the I8th ult^ Mrs. Henderson, of a son. 

At Norwich, tm the 19th ult, Mrs. J. Mather, of a son. 

At Easter Warriston, on the 24th ult, the Lady of William Bonar, 
Esq., of a daughter. 

At Stitchell House, on the 28th ult» Lady Elizahetli Pringle, of a 
daughter. 

Here, on the 12th inst., Mrs. Cameron, of a daughter. 

MARRLVGES. 

At St Mary's Church, London, on the 22d iilt., Captun Miller* 
to Jane Clark Dent, eldest daughter of the late James Dent, master 
mariner of this port. 

At Paxtott House, Berwickshire, on the 30th ult, by the Rer. 
John Edgar of Hntton, David Milne, Esq., Advocate, eides^ son of 
Vice-Admiral Sir David Milne, K. C. B. of Milne Graden, to Jean, 
eldest daughter of WilKam F. Home, Esq., of Paxton. 

At Ladykirk, on the 31st ult, Mr. William Paulin, innkeeper, 
Homdean, to Elisabeth, daughter of the late Mr* Henderson, Paxton. 

DEATHS. 

At Salutation Hall, near Norham, on the 15th ult, Mr. Thomas 
Colston, farmer, aged 69. 

On the 20th ult, in Pimlico, after a few hours' illness, Mr. Wm. 
Robertson, late of the Victualling-Offioe, Somerset House> aged 68, 
son of the deceased John Robertson, Esq., merchant, Berwick. 

At Dunbar House, on the 16th ult, m the 11th year of her age, 
Charlotte Julian Balfour, third daughter of James Bidfour, Esq., <d 
Whittingham. 

On the 19th ult, of spasmodic cholera, Arthur Lumly Davids, Esq., 
Member of the Asiatic Society of Paris, && This talented youne 
man, who, had he survived till August, would only have completed 
his 21st year, was the author of a Turkish Grammar, a work that 
will immortalize his name* 

On the 23d ult, at the house of Lord Dacre, in Chesterfield-street^ 
London, of a rapid attack of cholera, Mr. Scott, brother.in.rlaw of the 
Earl of Oxford, and of W. Ord, Esq., M. P. for Morpeth, and hia 
Maiesty^s Consul at Bourdeaux. 

At Fenton Mill, on the 27th ult, Mr. Thomas Hastie, aged 02, 
much regretted by his friends and all who were acquainted with him. 

At Alnwick, on the Ist inst, Thomas, infant son of Mr. Joseph 
Turner, hat-manufacturer th^re. 

Suddenly, on the 2d inst., at Athelstaneford Mains, East Lothian, 
Mr. Robert Scott Bell. 



To Readers and Correspondents. 

No answer to the communication in last Number of our esteemed 
contributor, J. S. H. of Alnwick, has reached us. We hope he will 
fiivour us with a fragment for next month. 
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ON PARTY SPIRIT. 

Eizm rixsB caiuia est— C»B£EC Sent. Latine^ 

For zeal*t a dreadftil termagant, 
That teaches saints to tear and rant, 

Tarns meek, and secret sneaking ones 

To ravr-beads fierce and bloody bones<— Butlbe's Hcdibraa 

Onb should tbiok that, when experience has demonstrated the 
laisery which is uniform]? the consequence of political dissensions, 
modern statesmen would profit by the lesson. The earliest misfor^ 
tune which man suffered nrom the hand of his fellow originated in 
enWous opposition, and this principle, like a demon of destruction, has 
continued ever since to involve our race in a succession of calamities. 
Like the confusion of tongues which dispersed mankind when congre^ 
gated on the plains of Shinar, the spirit of party has divided people, 
revolutionixed nations, and changed— ^las how oft !-^ — the whole face of 
the political world. 

When Greece, proud in the consciousness of liberty, burst forth 
like a phcenix amidst her enslaved neighbours, the patriot, the philo* 
sopher and the philanthropist might rejoice in the cheering pr^pect 
which her genius opened up to the world. But the mutual jealousies 
of her different states, and their internal cabals soon overclouded the 
scene, and all of them eventually sank under the weight of tyranny 
and ignorance. The long continued dissensions of the Patricians and 
Plebeians at Rome frequently brought them into imminent danger ; 
they retarded the advances of the republic in civilization, and though 
they led to beneficial results, inasmuch as they regained to the people 
their rightful privileges, yet they were so obstinate and sanguinary as 
to render the success dear-bought. The lower empire, too^ was dis* 
turbed, not less frequently than seriously, by the blue and green fac« 
tions in the Hippodromes of Rome and Constantinople ; and in mo. 
dem times, we need mention no more than the Guelphs and Ghibbe* 
lines in Italy, and the Whigs and Tories in England. 

We are by no means so sanguine as to expect that men will even- 
tually emancipate themselves from the influence of this principle, nor, 
while we confess that it has sometimes been carried to extremes, 
would we wish to see it extinguished. The truth is that it cannot but 
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exist Royal prerogative, aristocratic influence, and plebeian privi- 
lege hare each their several advocates, whose opinions and interests 
perpetually clash with one another. Differences are thus engendered, 
and it is exceedingly difficult for persons to regard each other with 
equanimity, when their public conduct is mutually marked by systema- 
tic opposition. The only way to preserve harmony is — by a skilful 
adjustment to settle the respective rights of each party, in a manner 
which shall seem most conducive to the public interest. But each 
iaction is so jealous of its own rights, that the slightest aggression, 
even though unintentional, on the part of the opposite one, kindles in 
a moment the flames of rankling animosity, and sets the whole nation 
bj the ears. A moderate and liberal plan of conduct, and a disposi- 
tion to overlook or to conciliate, would, without in the least injuring 
either one party or another, prove much more advantageous to the 
nation at large. 

These observations are equally applicable to Religious party spirit ; 
and here, indeed,* this canker-worm has proved much more destructive. 
The different forms of Paganism have few or no dogmata, and thus 
from their very nature exclude, in a great measure, the operation of 
factionism. But the Mahometans have split into sects numerous al- 
most as the eand pn their own deserts ; ana the schisms that have dis- 
graced our own holy religion defy the powers of arithmetic We ap- 
prove of the most liberal toleration of all sects, because it is reason 
and not brute force that has to do with the intellect ; and we are much 
mistaken if the unseasonable, injudicious and intolerant treatment, 
which weaker sects so frequently receive at the hands of the more 
powerful, has not in every case tended to confirm the evil which it was 
intended to remedy. Just as water makes coals bum more fiercely, 
as the ravages of the plague makes the thinned population increase 
more rapidly, it has been found that persecuted sects have become 
more obdurate and more powerful in proportion to the severity with 
which they were harassed. 

We know of no country where Sectarianism prevails to a greater ex. 
tent in modem times than in Scotland. There are in it about a dozen 
of different parties which are Presbyterian,— differing more or less 
from the established church, and all distinguished from one another 
by some peculiar tenets, which, however trifling they may seem to the 
uninitiated and the ungodly, are yet thought sufficient to warrant 
others from '^ entering into their secret." There is, for instance, one 
sect which dissents solely from believing that it is a sin not to swear 
to a covenant, entered into by the Reformers 250 years ago, and 
which bound them to extirpate Popery, Prelacy, and other, damnable 
errors with fire and sword ; as if the more christian spirit of modem 
times was bound to subscribe to practices which the cruel necessity of 
the times rendered it necessary for our venerable and illustrious and 
meritorious forefathers to follow. Another party stands aloof because 
it will not allow the magistrate a voice in ecclesiastical courts ; and a 
third, because his Majesty King William will not believe in each and 
every article of their creed. Others, we think, have separated them- 
selves for still more frivolous reasons, as from doubts about the law- 
fulness of the precentor repeating the line which is to be sung, and 
about his introducing modern tunes into the sacred psalmody, or about 
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tbe clergyman's using a gown ; and so on. We are far irom thinking 
dissent unlawful in all cases ; the United Secession (as they call it)^ 
for example, seem to hare .sufficient grounds^ when they contend for 
the right of choosing their own minister,— a right, indeed, which, we 
are happy to see, the most aUe members of the establi^ment now 
admit to be just But it is foolish and eren ludicrous to observe re^ 
spectable men keeping up parties for the most insignificant reasons, 
and gravely expressing their doubts that the belief in some abstract 
dogmas, concerning which scripture is silent, is sufficient to endanger 
the salvation of those who adhere to them. 

In truth, this is the natural consequence of religious dissensions 
The more numerous sects are, and the slighter the grounds of their 
differences may be, the more virulent is their opposition. This is an 
indisputable fact, though it is at once irrational and paradoxical. It 
appears to us that a stiifobom, unbending requisition of belief in every 
tenet whatever, on the part of churches, has done more than any thing 
else to encourage schism ; and we have ground to suppose that, were 
a iteritaUe liberality indulged to every sect, and their differences 
calmly . examined by the test of scripture, of reason and utility, a 
degree of unanimity might be produced, which all the controversies, 
and persecutions, and intolerance in the world could not effiM:t. Party 
spirit has a natural tendency to a^ravate and to perpetuate itself; 
for it engenders a morbid fondness for controversy, a resoluteness of 
persisting in long-cherished opinions, and a haughty and unyielding 
bigotry, which looks down with disdain upon a person who will pre. 
sume to say, ' You are in the wrong.' Hence all sectarians are won- 
derfully expert controversialists : the good people of Scotland — to recur 
to them a^in — are quite proverbial for their theological acquirementSi 
and many is the peasant whom we have heard reuite the systems of 
Popery, Sodnianism, && with the eloquence and energetic logic of a 
Chilliogworth or a Horsley. 

But this is not all. The indulgence of party spirit goes directly to 
narrow the mind, and to generate ignorance and fanaticism. As an 
instance of this we may remark, that at the commencement of the 
Scottish Secession nearly a century ago— -a period when the tide of 
religious animosity ran uncommonly high— a great number of farmers 
set themselves stoutly against the introduction of fannerg into the 
thrashing mill, an improvement then brought over from Holland; 
and, gentle r^er 1 canst thou imagine for what reason P Merely be- 
cause it was an ungrateful rejecting the gifts of providence,— -«ven of 
the breezy sephyrs which, as any blind man may see, are obviously 
sent into this earth ibr the express purpose of winnowing the com of 
honest men. Such is the fact; — we shall give another, the hero of 
which — ^he was of the same sect as Old Mortality-^we were once ac- 
quainted with. Every sabbath he footed it away half a score of miles 
and a biitie^ in order to hear the ** word" preacned genuine and una- 
dulterated, by a godly, edifying saint, as he called the clergyman. 
One day however, when he had sorely" exhausted his body with the 
journey, that his mind might receive something savoury when he ar- 
rived, he was not a little disappointed to find that from some circum- 
stance or other there was to be no sermon. The doors of many other 
churches and chapels stood wide open, as if inviting our drooping 
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traveller to enter, but be mahfall^^iwsisted the temptation! Was s 
little bodily rest to be preferred to the salvation of the immortal soul ? 
This question suggested itself, and spurning the oongregatioo» of the 
unrighteous, as if their very neighbourhood were as dangeiou»aa ex- 
communication, he *' with fainting steps and slow*' trudged away home, 
wiser no doubt than when he left it. 

The theological knowledge of the common people of Scotland is at 
once a cause and an effect of their religious dissensions. Their life is 
a species of bush-fighting ; at every turn they are liable to be assailed 
by some one ready loaded and primed for deadlv controversy ; and wo 
betide the poor wight who has not wherewith to make resistance. 
They are, therefore, one and all of them, up to the ears in theology, 
and have sounded the lowest depths of Calvinism. 

. Now, we have nothing to say against this, bat think it laudable and 
necessary that every man be able to give an account of the laith that 
is in him. A complete knowledge of the Christian system is in every 
man a meritorious and a valuabfe acquisition ; but what we are dis- 
posed to find £&ult with is the spirit of Sectarian acerbity and rancour 
which they also display, and wnich men are therefore apt to idaitify 
with religion. It is a feeling which has ever had an influence con- 
trary to what it was intended to have ; for zealous opposition kindles 
what it means to quench. Can there than this be a more powerful 
dissuasive from Religious Intolerance ? 

Kind reader ! if thou hast fallowed us thus fer, thou mayest per- 
haps wish to know what party in church and state, we who^ you 
think perhaps, are here dictating too magisterial advices, adhere to ; 
and in truth, most worthy reader, we could not for the soul of 
us refuse to answer so small a request but for dreading that we might 
tend to keep alive the disposition which we have been humbly essay- 
ing to knodc on the head. For — we put the question to tbysetf, most 
excellent friend ! — ^were we to say we were Tories and Episcopalians, 
would not the canny inhabitants of Scotland, and all the Whigs among 
us, regard us with aversion ; and, on the other hand, were we to profess 
ourselves Whigs and Presbyterians, how would England and her Tories 
show their grinning teeth to us? Be not mistaken, however; we 
are not lax nor unconcerned in these matters, — we are neither scep- 
tics nor radicals ,* and we can with perfect sincerity drink the health 
of the Duke of Wellington and Lord Chancellor Brougham, Sir 
C. WethereU and Francis Jeffrey. We can, moreover, relish a good 
sermon, whether concocted by a Presbyterian or an Episcopalian di- 
vine, and have frequently, without any " compunctious visitings of na- 
ture," gone to the High church in the morning, the Scotch church in 
the afternoon, and been edified at night among the dissenters. In 
short, good reader, for we fear thy patience is now exhausted, we prac- 
tise, as fer as we can, the liberality which we have been extolling. 

A. N. 
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TO A ROSE-BUD. 

Come from thy dew-gemm'd palace green ; 
Ascend thy throne of sily'ry sheen. 
And by thy subject flow'rs be seen, — 

Queen of the Garden ! 

Rise from thy bed of loveliness, 
Garb'd in thy richest virgin dress ; 
Assume a blush of fairiness, — 

June's pretty Maiden ! 

Wake from thy dreamless slumbering. 

And all thy native beauty bring ; 

ISmile, till the bees thy death-sonff sing^—- 

Child of a Sunshine ! 

Haste — ^haste thee, find,-— thy moment live, — 
Around thy fragrant sweetness pour,«— 
But ere thy roseate dream be o'er— 

To the proud fair this lesson give, — 

Bbavty soon fadjbth ! 

AER. 



SCRAPS FROM THE GERMAN. 

A mixture of strength and weakness produces anger or animosity ; 
true greatness produces mildness. — Garve. 

A gardener entered into- conversation with a coppersmith, and had 
resolved to amuse him with a downright lie, because he looked upon 
him as a blockhead. He told him, he once planted a cabbage, which 
had grown to such a size that a whole regiment of soldiers could have 
encamped under it. " Yes, yes— that I can readily believe," replied 
the other; ''but I will also tell you something remarkable; — I once 
made a copper kettle,- which was so large that, when one hammered 
at the top, another could not hear the sound at the bottom." " For 
heaven's sake, tell me — for what purpose was that large kettle made ?" 
enquired the gardener. " To boil your cabbage in, to be sure," was 
the reply. — Rieveihal, 

It is related of Holbein, that he once entered into an agreement 
with his landlord, to paint the wall of his house. The latter per. 
oeived, that Holbein often left his work, and followed his pleasures. 
This induced him to keep an eye continually upon the artist. Hoi. 
bein, who was very anxious to shake off the troublesome spy, painted 
two legs on the wall, which seemed to hang down from tne scaffold. 
Hereby the landlord was effectually deceived on his coming, accord- 
ing to custom, to see if the painter was at work. — Reichard, 

To obey one's moral sense is the duty of the present moment; to 
correct it— -the duty of one's whole life Garve. 

As Philip of Maccdou entertained Dionysius the younger at table 
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with him in Corinth, the former ridiculed the ^Either of the latter for 
being a prince and an author at the same time. " How did your fa- 
ther/' said the Macedonian monarch, " ever find leisure to write such 
stuff?" ''In those hours," replied Dionysius, ''when yoa and I 
drink and make merry." — Zimmerman, 

Some one took a journey on horseback with Professor Bodmer 
through Appenzell ; they came to a turnpike. " Open the gate, my 
lad !" cried the one to a boy who was just standing bir. " £h ! I 
must first know who you are." — " I am so and so, ana this person 
here is a Professor." — " What is a Professor?" — " He is a man who 
can do any thing." — '< O then, he does'nt want me ; he will be able to 
open the gate himself." — ReuAard* 

A prince kept a buffoon at his court for entertainment, and gare 
him a stick with the command, that, when he should find one who 
was a greater fool than himself, he should consign over the stick to 
him. A few years afterwards the gentleman fell ill, and his jester 
visited him. When the patient said that he must soon leave him, 
he asked, — " And whither are you going?" " To another world," re- 
plied the gentleman. " And when will you return — ^in about four 
weeks ?"— *' No:*—'' A year ?-— " Na"— " When, then }'■—" Never." 
— " And what have you provided yourself with for so distant a jour- 
ney, and for your stay at the place to which you are travelling ?"-«- 
" With nothing at all."—" What— with nothing at all !"— rejoined 
the jester : " here, take my stick ! If you are on the point of tra- 
velling for ever, and have made no preparation, nor cared by what 
means you may live happy and contented in another world from which 
you will never return, receive my staff; for such folly I have never 
been guilty of. You are a greater fool than I." — StUzer, 

A soldier came in terror to Leonidas, and informed him that the 
enemy was near. " If the enemy is near us," replied he, " we also are 
near him." — Sulzer. 

The Cardinal Caropeii was once involved in a violent dispute with 
a certain Duke of Modena. The latter reproached the former with 
his father's having been a swine-herd. " Certainly he was," return- 
ed the Cardinal, " and if your's had been a swine-herd, you would un- 
questionably have been one too." — Weis^. 

A Spartan Philosopher was asked, what children ought to be taught. 
" What they ought to do, when they become men," said the sage. — 
Anontpnmu, 

When the commander of the citizen-soldiery (national gtutrdf) at 
Paris appeared in the apartment of the unfortunate Louis the Six- 
teenth, the king could not refrain from complaining about some dis- 
turbance that had arisen on the previous night. The commander 
exculpated himself by stating that necessity obliged him that night to 
sleep several hours. " If f had known," replied the good-natured 
king, '< that you were sleeping, I would not have awakened you." — 
Anonymous, 

Some carilling literati having asked the Egyptian anchorite, Anto- 
nius, how he could live without books, his lofty reply was — " My 
book is God and nature ""^Zimmerman. 
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THE STUDENT. 

A PA&ODT ON " THE BURIAL OF SIB JOHN MOOBE." 

Scene — AnAuiciu " Auld Reekie.' 



»» 



Not a laugh was heard^ nor a bacchanal note. 

As to write his prize-essay he hurried ; 
Not a soul dared approach the gloomy spot. 

Where amid dusty tomes he sat buried. 

He sat lone and darkly at dead of night. 

The leares with his thin fingers turning. 
By the pale farthing candle's dusky light. 

Or the oil-lamp dimly burning. 

No dandy stays inclosed his waist,— 

No trappings of finery bound him. 
But he sat, like a happy soul, at rest. 

With his thread-bare garments around him. 

Scanty and short was the supper he took,^ 
For to him meat and drink were a trifle, — 

While he constantly gazed on the back of the book. 
Whose stores he determined to rifie. 

He thought, as he took up his stump of a pen. 

And laid out his sheet before him, 
How his name in the Newspapers would be seen. 

And the friends of his home would adore him. 

Some lightly will talk of the Essay he'll write. 

And swear it was copied verbatim ; 
But nothing he'll reck, for sure he is quite. 

Those only will say so who hate him. 

Not half of his heavy task was done. 

When he saw his dim light expiring ; 
And he heard St. Giles' dock toll one. 

So he thought it was time for retiring. 

Slowly he rose and extinguished his fire- 
Then sank on his couch deeply thinking ; 

He slept, — and he dreamt of the fame he'd acquire,-*- 
Then he dreamt that with Nobth* he was drinking. 

AER. 



• 13«rth, (Christopher, Eaq.) Editor of Blackwood. 
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THE CONFESSION OP WISHART COLVILLE. 

Thb grave has closed over the being to whom I owed the only 
Dioments of happiness which I have enjoyed in this world, and I now 
feel that misery, desolation, and utter oblivion only await me. The 
ties of kindred, of home, and the amenities of human intercourse have 
lost their heart^iwakening influences, for I have sought for rest every- 
where, but I have found it nowhere, while my internal stru^les have 
driven me to the very brink of madness. My brain is compressed, 
and my heart is longing to break, but I feel it chained up in my 
breast, as in a lone and weary prison. Alas ! how darkly evolved are 
the destinies of some whom this earth numbers : but let me not murmur 
impiously at the severe decree of h,te . . . The hand which now trem- 
bles over this sheet and traces these lines has helped to mould my 
destiny. I myself feel this. My poor Agatha! — ^but why expose 
the feebleness of language by attempting to describe her sufferings 
and my guilt. 

Our attachment was of many years duration, and the remembrance 
of the hallowed hour that our mutual attachment was tirst confessed, 
felt, and rejoiced in, shall be the last to leave the perishing tablet of 
my isolated soul. It is locked up for ever in the innermost chamber 
of my heart, and though its retinue of nameless, undefined, but bless, 
ed emotions, are gone — all gone I yet they have made my memory 
their monument. At this very moment my Aeatha seems present 
with me, and in my imagination she has suffered no prostitution, no 
decay, no mortality. Her spirit was all brightness, and the image of 
the being that has so often called up my sunniest hopes, and unsealed 
the fountains of pure and gentle emotion, is again reflected in all its 
vividness from the mirror of my heart, as when she smiled at my side, 
with a face pale in Miss, like a holy statue of enchantment But now 
another picture has sprung, with norrid distinctness of detail, before 
my vision. I again see the bright eyes, into whose innocent depths I 
have looked down, till I have seen the soul beautifully indicated from 
beneath the dark eye lash, glazed, and the nerves fixed. I see the 
last fEiint struggle that quivered through her attenuated frame, and I 
again listen to the deep convulsive moan that betrayed the agony of 
her sufferings, and hear the earth rattle on her coflin. Oh I Grod ! the 
very recollection of it makes my blood run cold, and the revulsion of 
feeling almost chokes me. *****«*♦ 

It was a beautiful summer's evening in June when I last walked 
with my Agatha. She was unusually sad, but the landscape that 
stretched before us, with its little amphitheatre of trees, and shining 
tracks of water, mellowed down with the soft radiance of the moon, 
light, lent its tenderness and beauty to her mind, till her mood of 
sorrowful excitement again gave way to vivacity, and melted into a 
feeling of sympathetic delight ; 

" Oh ! I remember, and will ne'er forget 
Our meeting-spots, our chosen, sacred hours ; 
Our burning words that utter*d all the soul ; 
Our faces beaming with unearthly love ! 
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Sorrow with sorrow rigfatng, hope witli bope 
Exalting, heart embrachig heart entire." 

These Bwetrngs were s^wstys h«ppy meetings to us hoth, and thd 
happhiess trhtch they ffare has often tent me to sleep without a care^ 
and stirrrounded my pillow with visions of Miss. We now reached the 
door of her hthers hoiAe, and we parted, bnt not until my lips had 
giren utterauce to the fond prayer, that the hand which I then chwp- 
ed in mine own, might be linked for ever with my fortunes. How 
dear-^how unspeakably dear did I hold her at that moment ! I indeed 
was blest ! yes, blest beyond the Kmit of my wildest dream, for I then 
ehing to my belief in the purity of the human heart, and I would 
still cherish, wretched as I am, the absurd dream. But my Atrsthtt 
complained of desertion, neglect, and cruel treatment; ana my 
pledged heart, corrupted and petrified by a selfish and scrupulous 
pride into inhuman insensibility, crushed at 66ce every hope wHhiu 
ner bosom, and left her to perish in the embrace of infamy. 

Mine is a dark tale. A few dkys after our interview, Agatha re- 
ceived an invitation from Eustace IMllon, a young' friend of her father, 
to attend a ball, which Was to be given that nighf. Early in the fbre- 
noon of the same day, not being aware of Agatha's engagement with 
DiHon, I Ibrwarded a billet, claiming the pleasure of her company, asr 
I intended to be present at the ball mvaelt I Was^ disliked', nowerer, 
by her parents, principally from a misunderstanding that existed be- 
tween my uncle and her father, and the consequence followed imme. 
diately. My note unfortunately reached her mother, who very uncere- 
moniously broke it open, and, after fuming over its contents, committed^ 
it to the fire. Agatba was kent in entire ignorance of such a com- 
munication, and my surprise ana chagrin may be iliore easily imagined* 
than described, when after passing a day of the most bitter anxiety, 
I encounteihed Agatha, on her way to the festival, leaning on the arm' 
of Eustace. Her glance met mine, and a haughty gleaming of anger 
escaped me. The expression of her countenance told that she was' 
toucned to the soul by tbiff silent but expressive exhibition of displea- 
sure. She turned half ronnd affectionately to me, but my pride forced 
me to pass, without recognition, the bein^ round whom my very 
heartstrings were entwined, and in a few minutes Dillon and Agatha 
entered the Assembly. An influence more powerful than my will 
drew me after them. I saw that my favoured rival was proud of his 
supposed conquest, and I was determined to scrutinize his actions 
closely. Mortified to 'the soul, I wandered around the ball room, 
▼rapt in the half conscious reverie of a madman. It was in vain I 
strove to shroud the strong emotions of my heart in a borrowed apathy^ 
for the intense and oppressive selfishness that took possession of it, 
silenced every manly and senerous feeling, till life seemed curdled into' 
one jealous thought. The commencement of the music had a wild' 
meaning on my quivering ear and beating heart, and the temper it 
excited waa the sullen and desponding one which makes the soul in 
love with deep and melancholy reflections. Agatba was now thread- 
ing the maseff of the dance — my attention was roused, while mine 
ejes glanced' involuntarily to the" object of my conflicting pdBsions. 

VOL. JI. u 
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She flitted along, a thing of lights the rich blood mantKng np nnder 
the soft cheek, and her every feature expressive of happiness, but 
my thoughts and feelings at that moment I dare only whisper to my 
own heart. It pierced me to the soul to see Agatha smiling upon an- 
other, yet the selfish nature of my lore arose only by its excess* and 
polluting though it was, I offer no apology for such selfishness. I 
watched Eustace and Agatha alternately in a state of condensed de. 
spair, and I had the mortification to see that being, who was more to me 
than heaven and earth, led down the dance by one whom I utterly 
detested. A death-like coldness ran through my veins at the very 
sight of him. And now the prevailing mood of the music was one of 
passion, and it floated like the voice of the spirit of youth adown the 
stately measure, and called up blissful rapture into every countenance. 
I alone wandered like a dark and bewildered cloud through the 
dazzlingly lighted assembly room. Twice I attempted to greet Agatha, 
but it was impossible, — my lips trembled, and pride stifled all yearuingn 
of kindliness. After a short time, the music ceased, and Agatha sat 
down, and turned an inquiring glance towards roe ; but I felt wronged 
and lowered in my own esteem, and rov an^r was succeeded by that 
callosity of feeling which pride engenders ui the human heart, when 
the spirit is bitterly stirred. I spoke not to her, but regarded her 
with a look of easy indifference, and approached to interchange a com- 

Sliment with Miss G. who sat by her. Agatha changed colour, and 
ropt her eyes in confusion. This was enough for me. I knew not 
till then how much she had loved me, and I felt what it was to ac- 
quire importance in the eyes of a rival. 

You will call this cruelty— but spare me, for you can form no judg- 
ment of my motives. My own misery at that moment — for till that 
night the tranquil progress of our affections had met no check, no 
jedousies — propelled me to act in the manner I did. But I digress 
from my story. Agatha listened silently for some time to a conversa- 
tion of half-sportive gallantry, carried on by Miss G. and myself, un- 
til, impatient of this show of coldness on my part, and secretly piqued 
at being thus baffled in her intentions of kindness, she pressed the 
hand of Dillon with her slender fingers, and requested to retire. This 
was not unnoticed by me. , The simple pressure of Dillon's hand ap- 
peared in my eye an indelicate extravagance, and when she rose and 
left the dance, roused, as if from insensibilitv, I sprang from the 
room, regardless of the gay groups that laughed and talked on either 
side of me, and entered an adjoining apartment, in the utmost agita- 
tion. I had been left but a few minutes, however, in this state of feel- 
ing, when I heard Eustace pressing Aeatha to a slight repast as they 
passed the door of the room which I had entered. This served to irri- 
tate yet the more the insidious passions that had grown up in my 
mind, and, distracted with the various emotions which struggled for 
utterance in my bosom, without a moment's hesitation I started to 
my feet, and thrust myself into their privacy. Agatha looked at me 
with surprise, and my presence of mind seemed to have forsaken Die 
altogether. At last, however, I found my voice, and frantically per- 
sisted in accompanying her home. ''Not now,'* said the trembling 
girl, with unaccustomed bitterness, at the same instant placing her 
arm within Dillon's — ''I enjoy perfect liberty, Wishart, over my own 
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actidns^*' I made no reply, bat turned mine eyes folt a moment oon. 
temptuOusly npon ber, and hurried ^m bar presence with my feel, 
ings excited to a delirium of rage wht^h forbade all hopes of recoo. 
ciliation. 

Alas ! bow a few words may change the destiny of a life ! No soon- 
er did I find myself in the open street, than I seemed stricken with 
bewilderment at what had transpired. For some minutes 1 walked 
backwards and forwards in front of the building and looking towards 
the principal entrance, I observed Agatha and Dillon leave the arch- 
way on their return homewards. Fortunately they did not notice me, 
and I immediately shrunk back into the shaHe, that I might watch 
their steps unseen by them. My situation was now such a perplexing 
one, that I felt more anxious and miserable than ever, — however, I re- 
strained my passion, and quietly dogged their footsteps. At length 
they reached the court-yard of Agatha's Either. It was now after 
midnight, the lights were extinguished, and all was so still and move- 
less, that I heard my heart throb audibly within my breast as it drove 
life's red current through my veins. Dillon and Agatha entered the 
court yard, — I remained outside, and listened with intense and shud- 
dering anxiety. They stood and talked to each other, and blended 
wy name with their exchanged thoughts in a low and suppressed 
voice. Friendship is dangerous when carried to excess, and God know^ 
their friendship was too like love, and yet I enioyed the scene and felt 
a shivering maddening joy, in the very agitation of my jealous rage. 
Dillon embraced Agatha ! I saw it all. An involuntary sickness and 
loathing of heart came over me as I witnessed the fine closs of virgin 
Itoodesty injured by another and one whom I despised. And yet I 
would not have quitted the place where I stood for worlds. A contest 
between Agatha and Dillon now took place, and I had the agony to 
see the lips — the consecrated lips on which I had hung in the sweet 
delirium of first and passionate love, kissed with roughness, and 
yielded to the stain of profanation. She might express her indigna- 
tion, — she did do so— but she had forfeited my esteem, and I darted 
from my lurking place, and hurried home, with my blood stirred up 
in a perfect fever, to allay my powerfully excited feelings as I best 
could. 

I made up my mind at once to see her no more. At an early hour 
on the following forenoon, therefore, I returned the letters, in a seal- 
ed packet, which I had received from Agatha during our intimacy, 
witn the accompanying billet 

Madam, 

I have marked the change in your feelings towards 
me, and I hasten to release you from the restraint which the nature 
of onr intimacy may impose upon you. My suspicion is entirely sa- 
tisfied of her own suggestions, and quick decision on my part is above 
all things indispensable. It may save us both some trouble, if you 
will have the politeness to return my letters: I should be extremely 
loath to offend you, but permit me to say, that my esteem and confi. 
dence are withdrawn, and Eustace may now see you without danger of 
interruption. Farewell ! May God bless you ! 
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In Urn ooufM of the aftermm I rcaetv«d a UiUir Iran A^iftk^ 
tbivugb the mediuoi of the poBt, which I found moans to peniat 
)iritho|it daBMg^og the foldiqg. This }etter I retumed, voder corer, 
shortly after it wss put into my hands^ wtopened. What miseiaUein.^ 
Situation ! yet I pretended to he satisfied with this crudtv; and did 
not at all doubt the honourable natqr^ of the mptivea whkui dictated 
it A transcript of Agatha's eommiinioatioii which I took at the 
time, will best prove my callosity of heart :— - 

My Dk44 WlSBAWf, 

Heaven can witness it is with unutteTi. 
able regret that I feel myself lost for a moment to your sympathy and 
^teem* You speak of a change in mjf/eelmfs, — ^I am at a loss to 
understand you. Has not the permanence of our mutual sentiments 
been confirmed by time and experience? I think I have a right to say 
so, for the feelioff which fir^t aictat^ my tow of fidelity to Wishart 
ias never flagged for a moment, and I still rely with a lond aflTection 
on the attachmoDt of him to whom that row was made. Trust m^ 
your cruel suspiciops only are in fault, and when we have the bappi- 
liess to meet again, I ^hall convince you, how much vou are to blame 
for allowing a thought \o pollute your mind which is uijuripqs to your 

% have been cruelly unjust to Agatha. This billet mado little or no 
ynpressiou on my fpe|ings^ and that pridf , which would not be trampled 
upon without reprisal^ cnalked out the path I wa^ to pursue. The fol- 
lowing day, I left N-r-^ with my uncl^, who held one of the first placea 
\n the administration of finances, and travelled to Londpiv It was 

towards the middle of June ; I do not know what were my 

thoughts, or what were my aensi^tiQDS during our journey ; I only know 

that I could not prevail on ipyself to return to N >-. The unusual 

stir in liondon fipon assisted to beguile my thoughts from Agath^ 
and as I had some acquaintance with the routine of business, my 
uncle l^ft me little leisure to ruminate over the past I likewise found 
that my affection was not so strong as I supposed it to be, and I si. 
lenoed the evanescent compunctions of my mind, in the thought that 
ahe ^uld fiiid happiness enough without me. In this manner I passed 
threo yeare^ and during that perio4 I had heard nothing of Agatha* 
Thifl^ however, was rather matter of satisfaction to me than otherwise, 
for I at that time had ceased to regard her but with feelings of in^ 
difference. My confession is nearly finished. One evening as I was 
returning from the theatre, I was met by a female wrapt up in a doak, 
who« by wild gestures rather than words, begged my charity. The 
seriousness of her appeal struck me forcibly, and I was induced to look 
back upon the destitute creature who continued to follow me alone 
the street imploring my assistance* 'f I will not hear you, outcast," said 
I, in an ai^gry tone pf voice, and hurried on. Suddenly I was check- 
ed in my course b^ a dreadful scream — I started, and on looking round 
I perceived the mi^rable girl lying sonseless before me on the pave- 
ment I was but a moment in rushing to her assistance ; I lifted her 
}ip in my .arnya and procce4ed ^jong Oj^ford-sti^et in the directioi)i of 
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a li^t wkidi I nw in one of tbe windows. I cried alond to the in. 
mates, and tlie casement was hurriedly opened, I told how I had 
met with my fearfiil burthen, and craved that she should meet with 
immediate attention. My request was instantly attended to, and in 
a abort time I procured a little wine for the apparently lifeless iemal^ 
which acted with an instantaneous power of restoration. Exhausted 
with anxiety, I sat down and listened to her gentle breathings, and 
lyy the light of a dim lamp, I saw that the lids of her eyes were half 
undosed. I took her hana, and looked steadily on her race. Merci. 
fvl heaven ! It was my Agatha ! In an agony of distress and horror 
I drew her to my bosom and wept oyer her like a child. Her pale, 
<x>ld eye met mine at that moment, and it seemed to cast upon me a 
glance of mournful reproach. She pressed my hand to her lips, and 
muttered something mcoherent of lorgiveness and loye. It was the 
last eflbrt of nature, the abrupt recognition had a &tal influence on 
ker strength, and Agatha with one oonvuldve struggle passed into 
eternity in the arms <rf her murderer. •♦**•*♦**•*♦*♦ 
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BT ROBERT GILFILLAN* 
AiR^'' The Lee Rig."" 

AwA* ye flaunting days o' spring. 

And simmer wi' your hours o' bloom, . 
To me nor hope nor joy ye bring. 

For a' is gnef and a is gloom !-— 
For ay, when these bright seasons come 

With wild woods green an' flow'rets gay. 
To where the highland red.deer roam 

My bonnie lassie hies away !— • 

Vy heart is by the mountain steep,-— 

My heart is in the hiffhland glen,— ^ 
Or down the yalley winding deep 

Where walk fair maids and gallant men I 
1 there my fairest strays, I ken^ 

In beauty bright an' mncy free ; 
O ! for sic nappy days as wnen 

'Mang lawland braes she strayed wi' me. 

Ye'D ken her smOe an' witching glance 

Where beautjr reigns in sor'reign sway. 
Or when she mmgles in the dance. 

Or rq>tured lists the yocal lay ! 
Or when the sun at dose o' day 

Soft sinks beneath the western sky. 
When forth the blooming maidens stray, 

Ye'H mark my bosom's dearest joy ! 
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O ! tent her weel where'er she gangs. 

By streamlet clear or rallejr green. 
Awake your sweetest minstrel sangs— 

Ye'll sing to few sae fair, I ween I 
By ilka star that blinks at e*en. 

And by the sun that shines at day. 
She'll live for ay my bosom queen — 

The bounie lass that's far away ! 



ON THE SENSE OP HONOUR. ' 

Of the various emotions capable of influencing the hutoian mind, bo 
one appears to be more universally felt than the sense of honour. If 
ife penetrate ever so little into the heart of man in every condition 
of life, we will find this to be a principle by which he is perpetually 
actuated ; if we appeal to the anuals of every age and of every country, 
we will not fail to discover the clearest traces of its presence, the most 
evident marks of its activity. Nor is there any other passion of the 
human mind which is more frequently before it, or to which we are 
more keenly sensitive. . While, on the one hand^ it seems to be ever 
uppermost in our thoughts, and to animate every action we perform; 
on the other, every attempt that is made to injure our self-estimation, 
to stab our reputation, or wound our conscious dignity, is viewed 
with the deepest resentment, and by the worldly miod is seldom 
forgiven. 

A principle, the. operation of which is so extensive, and* which is so 
deeply rooted in the human constitution, is well worthy of attention 
for Its own sake ; while at the same time an investigation into its na- 
ture and originTis well calculated to display the nicety with whidi 
man has been adapted to the scene in which he moves. Life, it has 
often been said, is a state of warfare — a continued struggle with temp. 
tations, difficulties, and dangers, to encounter and conquer which re- 
quires no inconsiderable share of resolution aind inborn' courage of 
mind. Hence man- has been furnished with weapons enough for 
the contest ; but to enable him to wield them with skill and efficacy, 
it was necessary to bestow upon him a confidence in his own powers, 
a reliance on the sufficiency of his own strength for surmounting every 
obstacle. Possessed of this feeling of self-worth, self-dependance, and 
self-importance, he is soon led to perceive the inherent nobility of his 
own nature, and to act accordingly. Every difficulty with which 
iate encumbers his path through life is always met with vigour, 
and often triumphatitfy overcome ; and to suffisr a defeat in any such 
encounter is ever attended with a diminution of self-esteem. The 
principle before us carries him even further. With a soul rising 
above and dispising the weakness of his bodily powers, he relies on his 
grandeur of spirit, refuses to confess any thing to be beyond his reach, 
and nothing becomes too great or too daring for him to perform. 
Such are the effects which Uie principle here spoken of is calculated to 
produce on the life and active pursuits of man, apd it might be easy 
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to flhew that it exerts as powerful an infliieiioe on his welLBeiog and 
bappiness. On this point, nowever, I shall not at present say anv thing, 
the more espedally because I may have occasion to advert to it after, 
wards, and shall therefore proceed immediately to enquire into the 
nature and origin of the sense of Honour. ' 

The emotion here alluded to originates directly in the selfish part of 
our nature, and appeals continually to that in estimating the propriety 
of the actions to which it gives rise. It encourages every feeling 
by which the dignity of its own nature may be exalted, and rejects 
with diadaii) every one that would depress it, or pave the way to self, 
abasement. Hence it directs our admiration to every action that is 
ennobling to human nature, and prompts the mind to emulate what 
it admires. In every case, however, in which the sense of honour is 
called into exercise our selfish feelings are sufficiently discernible, and 
it is felt at length to be in reality nothing else but a deeply rooted 
oonsciouaness of self-worth, a modification of the love we bear towards 
ourselves. But though it is thus closely allied with, and indeed depend, 
ing upon, the selfish part of our nature, it by no means bears the same 
signification as the term selfJove. The sense of honour and that of^ 
selPove, it is true, have both the same great object in view — the 
aggrandizement of self; but the means employed by the one for that 
purpose mav be different in the extreme from those adopted by the 
ether. SelLIove has always interest in view, and, if safety is secured, 
cares little about the manner in which it accomplishes its desires. 
Honour on the contrary is a noble, elevating feeling, a warm, gener- 
ous passibn, exciting the mind to praiseworthy deeds and lofty daring, 
and ikr different from that cold, calculating, careless spirit engendered 
by the desire of gain, or the hope of future reward. Self-love is a 
mere animal passion, leading us to esteem ourselves for our own sakes 
alone, such as we are ; the sense of honour is a manly feelinc:, that tells 
us to respect others as well as ourselves, and that forms in the mind 
a personification of all that is noble and elevated, urging us to act ac 
oordingly. Self.love is chiefly conversant with the body; honour is a 
mental emotion, and is seated in the mind. Self-love rejoices in the 
&11 and humiliation of a rival ; the sense of honour is pleased with the 
exaltation of self, but is almost sorry that this cannot take place but 
9t the ex pence of another. Self-love is loud in the praise of ease and 
pleasure, and paints danger in all the terrific colours imagination can 
nirnish ; honour regards the imputation of sloth as a disgrace, loves 
danger even for its terrors, and proclaims in loudest accents that it is 
better to '' die" than to " shame." Self-love is content with self.gnu 
tification, and regards all besides as vanity ; honour is open, kind- 
hearted,^ and generous. Self-love asks — where are the great, the 
aoble, the mighty of former times? — and points with a sneer at their 
tomb; but honour bends in reverence before their memory, points to 
the inscription on their tomb, and is satisfied. 

. If this distinction between the sense of honour and self-love be just, 
the former is by no means entitled to any of the disapprobation that- 
commonly attaches to the latter. So far indeed is it from deserving 
this, that on many occasions its influence, both on morality and on the- 
ipterests of society, is highly beneficial. Of this, however, I shall have 
^^^xasian to speak, more fully afterwards. In the mean time, taking the < 
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sense of bonour in the abstract^ it muj be deflaed ae tbftt pot rf 
our nature by which ve are exquisitely alire to praise aad Uame. 
By its ineaus reproof becomes inrested vith its host of disi^rseaWo 
feeliagSy and praise always attended with deep ffratificatioB. By it 
the mind becomes possessed of one sort of standard bv which it JQ^|es 
its own actions ana the actions of others^ and according as these come 
up to or fall beneath that, it awards or withholds the meed of praise 
and admiration. 

From its very nature therefore^ the sense of honour is an active prin« 
dple^ and the actions to which it roost naturally gives rise are such aa^ 
in the general opinion of mankind, involve the greatest noUeoess of 
spirit Bat I think, that although it is thus an active priaciple^ it is 
so only in society, and that in ^t it arises from the relations which 
iMn feds to subsist between himself and the rest of his own spedes. 
For, how comes he to attach to any particular deed the epithet othenmtr* 
Me and lofty f Is it not because he has been accustomed to OModati 
such fedings with such deeds, because in reality a part of his eduea. 
Hon has been to make kirn belies that such and such actions are 
ptraiteworthyf He has seen his fellow-men praise and admire certain 
deeds and condemn others, and if he attaches to these the ideas of 
praise and blame, it is only because he has been accusiemed to do sa 
In a word, his fidmg that they are honourable or dishonovraUe has 
been instilled into his mind by early association. For, take the sense 
of honour in any point of view whaitever, and it is still nothing else- 
hut a partieular way in which certain actions are regarded, with this 
additional circumstance that they are regarded not with respect to* 
thdr own intrinsic worth, but only in reHaktm to the soete^ in which 
Mieseactions have been performed. Accordingly, if we appeal to history, 
we will find the sense of honour perpetudly changing its appearance 
and oljects according to the eenius of every particular people^ With 
one raee of men it has been »e ruling passion of their lives, with an- 
odwr it has been, if not entirely destroyed, at least exceedingly ok. 
tuse ; with one part of mankind it has prompted the performance of 
deeds, the propriety of which is at best questionable, with another it 
has exdted to actions which are directly opposed to every prindple 
of mordity. In the now polished nations of Modem Europe what 
vices are more contemptibly dishonourable than lying and petty theft, 
yet in one of the warlike states of antiquity we find that they were 
ttequently practised, and that it there became a point of honour ta 
be guilty of them, provided this could take place with suffident se* 
cieey and artifice. 

But we may arrive at the same condusion by proceeding on other 
grounds. Let us, for example, consider what the sense of honour redly 
n^-^a. that it is a deeply felt conscionsness of persond worth* This 
oansdousness of worth, however, is not planted origindly in the mind. 
It is a deduction of reason, aridng from the exeieise of certain powers;, 
and a consequent feding of being possessed of qualities which are vdu. 
able in themselves, and at the same time entitte thdr owner to ester, 
nd respect But these qudities are vduable only in relation to society, 
and if man were not a sodd being, he could ndther have a perception 
of their exceUenoe, nor indeed an opportunity of exerting them at d1. 
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Let nan, bowerer^ he, as lie is^ a social being, and the very knoirledge 
that be is 80 will inspire him with the proprietT of behaving in a maa* 
oer «Ofim£ni/ with the circumgtancet in which he finds himself placed* 
He knows that he stands in certain relations towards other men ; he 
perceives that these relations are, in the minds of his cottntrymen, ac« 
companied with certain associations ; and accordingly he feels that he 
has a certain conduct prejtcribed him, which be cannot refuse to observe 
without degradation. This moreover is perpetually pressed upon 
bis notice by every day's experience, and the longer he lives, the more 
clearly will be perceive its excellence and propriety. 

That the sense of honour is thus dependent on association may be 
proved by an appeal to fects. It is well known that there are some 
vices, which, though equally culpable in a moral sense wherever they 
are found, are regarded as still more degrading when we perceive 
them practised by persons of a rank in life which we have been accus- 
tomed to consider inconsistent with them. Thus lying, drunkenness^ 
cheating have been termed the vices of the lower orders ; — ^they are 
associated, in a word^ with all that is low and mean, and are regarded 
as having existence only where man. is supposed to be as grovelling in 
disposition as he is low in rank, as insensible to the stigma of infamy 
as he is beneath the notice of the world around him. But let us sup^ 
pose that such actions are committed by a gentleman, by one of a 
superior rank in life — and immediately we will perceive how mucb 
they are opposed to the propriety and decorum of behaviour we have 
associated with his station, how inconsistent these things are with 
that nice sense of honour his rank in life enjoins him to observe. 
Thus the sense of honour, as far as rank in life is concerned, reduces 
itself to preconceived propriety of behaviour and the feeling of being 
bound to act up to it by the very consideration of that relation in 
which he stands to society. But tne case is the same with regard to 
profession in life. By adopting that profession we place ourselves in a 
certain relation to society, and voluntarily impose upon ourselves cer. 
tain duties, to perform which we are bound by that consistency of con. 
duct which is obviously required in that profession. Thus War is a 
profession, and if we inquire into that high sense of honour enj(»ned to 
those who follow it, we will find it, I think, resulting from this of which. 
I have been speaking. In War, personal courage and contempt of danger 
are qualities of soul necessarily required for carrying it on, and there 
cannot accordingly be a warlike hero without them. As the state of 
society, and by consequence the art of war, improves, many other 
things become requisite, and the soldier now feels he must be posses. 
sed not only of unshaken courage, but must be obedient to command 
-—faithful to military engagements — ^true to his word, and so on. In 
short, be will form to himself a personification of all that is noble and 
dignified in the human character, and will think that be ^rforms the 
duties of bis profession aright only when be acta in consistency witb 
it 

From these considerations therefore, as well as others that might 
easily be adduced in support of the same doctrine,. I think it is next 
to demonstrable that the sense of honour of any man depends entirefy 
upon bis country, prqfeeehn, and rank ns &fo, and that the applying 
the epithet of kinourcme to any of bis actions is nothing else but say. 

VOL. II. X 
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ing that they are suUabk to or contUteni with his conntry/professioD, 
rank in life, or other social relation of the same nature. Erery man, 
when he enters upon active life, feels that he is hound to perform its 
duties not only by a principle of morality, bat with the view of being 
consistent in his behaviour, and of acting in conformity with the ideas 
which mankind have associated with the situation he fills in society. 
This is his sense of honour, and according as he comes up to it or falls 
beneath it, he experiences self-satis&ction or self.reprobation. 

But though the sense of honour, in my opinion, originates in this 
manner, there can be no doubt that it at length becomes a princi- 
ple — reffulating the life and conduct, in a certain degree, of every in. 
dividual. It turns him in upon himself, enables him to see the noUe. 
ness of his own nature, and renders him in his own estimation of some 
importance in society and on the scale of being. By thus nourishing 
an opinion of self.worth, it makes him shudder at the thought of self. 
abasement, and when thus the value of a good character and of the 
esteem of men is perpetually brought before his mind, it is not won. 
derful that it should become to him a general principle of action. Its 
influence on his life, happiness and character is accordingly not a little 
extensive. It tends to make him high-spirited, courageous, honour, 
able, and, I may say, virtuous; and so praiseworthy are these qualities 
considered by the generality of mankind, that even the mean, the 
cowardly and the vicious must assume, for the sake of their own repu- 
tation, die semblance of what they are not in the least degree possessed 
of. Let us therefore on this subject enter a little more into detail, 
and consider first the efiTects produced by the sense of honour in social 
life, and next its influence on morality. 

With regard to the influence of the sense of honour on social life^ 
it may be characterised as that principle of union which keeps the 
frame-work of society whole and entire. Man, though not depending 
absolutely for existence itself upon other men, is yet dependent upon 
them for a great portion of the happiness he enjoys in that existence, 
and in his conduct in society there is no other principle of his nature 
better calculated than the one before us for fixing that intercourse 
with the world around him on a proper basis. There are numberless 
actions which a man may perform, that,, properly speaking, are not 
morally wrong, but which, if performed, might give rise to disunion, 
disgust, or ill-will in the community in which he lives. But by the 
influence of the sense of honour this is in a great measure prevented. 
It teaches man, not only to esteem himself, but to value his neighbour 
also; and feeling that that neighbour's good opinion of him does 
really add to his own internal satisfaction, he is not backward in at- 
tempting to deserve it, or in using the means that will produce such 
an eflPect Hence arise all the graces of polished life, which, provided 
they are not carried to the extreme of fastidiousness, are well Me to 
promote the happiness and true interests of society. Hence, too, arise 
the various socuu virtues, than which nothing is more pleasing, — gen- 
tleness, decorum, and mild external deportment— <iuali ties which both 
■erve to knit mankind together into closer bonus of union, and to 
cherish urbanity and general kindliness of feeling. It is true, this 
desire to please and this admiration of polite demeanour have not un. 
frequently degenerated into punctilio and a fbolidi. attention to trifles. 
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isequeiices that can ariie only from ftperrersion of the principle of 
which I nave - been speaking, from an attention to the shadow rather 
than to the substance. 

The operation of the sense of honour is still more obserrable in all 
transactions of business between man and man. By its means, on the 
one handy cunning, deceit, and every species of meanness, if not ef- 
fectually repressed^ are yet kept in salutary check ; and on the other, 
a regard for truth and a fidelity to engagements are encouraged and 
supported. When an individual enters upon the performance of pro- 
fessional duties or the business of active life, he must soon feel that 
his success must entirely depend on afiiirand unblemished reputation. 
Impressed with its intrinsic importance, he will watch over his 
own character with the most jealous solicitude, and the sense of ho. 
Hour will become to him an active power animating his conduct and in. 
fluencing every motion he makes. But its activity will not stop here. 
Aware of the manner in which his own mind is directed, he will na*. 
turally expect the minds of others to be under a similar regulation, 
and his transactions with the world around him will be conducted on 
the principles of mutual faith. As long as these principles are main, 
tained, commercial and other affairs will be carried on smoothly and 
to the satisfiu^tion of all parties, but if they are neglected, and with 
them the sense of honour is blunted, the consequences must be htal 
alike to private happiness and to the public welfiire. 

There is no point of view, however, in which we can regard the sense 
of honour where its influence is more powerful or more conspicuous, 
than as it affects national character. Here it becomes a feeling per. 
radiag society and binding the various members of it together in bonds 
of mutual sympathy and affection. It even goes still farther — and 
while it incites a man to love his own country better than other coun. 
tries, it imparts to him an enthusiasm in its cause, a joyful exulta. 
tion of feeling in all its successes, a regret and sorrow at its misfor. 
tunes, and an ardent desire to increase the glory and lustre of its 
name. Hence it naturally leads to the display of lofty talents of every 
description — the promotion of national literature— national science— 
national military renown. Thus among the Greeks it cherished a 
deep-rooted affection for their country and a contempt alike for Bar. 
banc splendour and Barbaric manners— a burning love of liberty, and 
a loftiness of senius in literature, oratory, and the fine arts — scarcely, 
if ever, equalled in the experience of any other nation in the world. 
To the Roman his native country was almost the only deity whom he 
worshipped, and the sense of national honour the only principle by 
which his actions were guided. To him national aggrandizement was 
all in all, and while the innate nobleness of his spirit prompted him to 
high martial achievements — the great object of his exertions was to 
add to the glory, the greatness, and the empire of his country. 

Though not a moral feeling itself, there yet can be no doubt 
that the sense of honour often produces on the moral nature of man 
many important effects. Being naturally so constituted as to encour. 
age a high estimation of self, and to render the bosom in which it 
dwells particularly alive wherever personal dignity is concerned, it 
must make the mind shrink from executing what would be degrading 
to the opnscious nobleness of its nature. Hence it is €ontinually apt 
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^to assume in some degree the fdoctions of the mwnl senee^ and inter, 
fere in the judgments given concerning yarious actions. Nor does it 
ask whether these actions are right or wrong, but merely whether 
they are consistent with honour or no, and its decrees acomrdingly are 
not always in unison with those of strict morality. It may often also 
become active in generating what the moral sense cannot perhaps ap. 
prove of, — ^viz. a contempt for others, and its consequent vanity, pride, 
arrogance, and insolence. These are defects, however, which other 
principles in our nature are sufficiently able to correct, and even the 
sense of honour itself, if under proper regulation, would lead to their 
discontinuance. In other respects that part of our nature, of which I 
have been speaking, is rather productive than otherwise of bendicial 
effects. But nowhere is its induence more remarkably displayed than 
on those minds to which morality is either wholly unknown, or but in 

5 art communicated. And here the bounty of nature is most strikingly 
eveloped in bestowing a substitute for conscience where the sugges- 
tions of that principle are either not felt, or not attended to. Thus 
in early life, before morality is firmly established on the basis of rea- 
son, and in fact before the meaning of moral right and wrong is suffi- 
ciently clear, we can with ease distinguish the workings of a mind to 
which praise is grateful and blame unendurable. Let us look also to 
the savage warrior of the American wilds— he has no sense of justice 
^-no moral gaide, save what are derived from the inward consciousness 
of the nobleness of his own spirit* Yet with this alone he has often 
been seen practisitag, as if by intuition, virtues almost unknown to 
invilization. '* 1 appeal," said* the Mingo chief, " to any white man to 
say if ever he entered Logan's cabin hungry, and he gave him not 
meat : if ever he came cold and naked, and he clothed him not'* 

The sense of honour therefore is in some degree the patroness of 
virtue and the advocate of morality. From its very nature it leads 
mankind to regard vice as degrading and dishonourable, and fosters a 
rectitude of feeling, favourable to purity of manners aud integrity of 
life. The sense of honour, however, it ought to be remembered, is 
thus beneficially effective only when directed by a higher principle 
than itself, and by no means would I be willing to deprive oonsdenoe 
of its empire over the mind in order to exalt this other princi{)le in its 
stead. A person who possesses this sense and acts in conformity to it 
may be virtuous only because it is hanourablt to be so — ^because his re. 
putation would suffer, (at least he thinks so) or his self-esteem be 
wounded by acting otherwise. Such a man's virtue must be fixed on 
a very insecure foundation-— his morality very imperfect— And his good 
deeds, if he performs any, hardly deserving of our moral approbation. 
The sense of honour being, as I have already had occasion to say, a 
selfish passion, must change its aspect according to the circumstances 
in which he whom it influences is placed, but conscience is as un. 
changing as it is dignified, as firm in its decisions as its voice when 
listened to is emphatic, and the morality of him who is guided by the 
former in preference to the latter must be as shallow in itself as the 
principle on which it is found is mutable^ Let morality, however, be 
fixed on a foundation from whence it cannot be shaken, and the prin- 
ciple before us will add to the beauty of the superstructure ; let virtue 
be firmly s^ted in the mind, and by means of this principle, its precepts 
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wfll become the more faacbating^ and by its referring perpetually to 
•eli^tbe more attended to ; let religion assume its empire over our 
beart and oonduct, and one of the most striking effects produced by it 
will be-— the deep rooted desire to do nothing unworthy of the princi. 
pies which we pro&as. 

J. C. 



MEMORY. 

BY ANNA. 

{^Them tfery tweei and promising verses are the eompositian of 
yoimg lady who has only reached her IZth year. — ^Ed,^ 

Fab oyer the hills and the rallies so green 
A youthful maiden is often seen ; 
Her form is lovelv, her face is mild. 
She is nature's Purest and dearest child. 

Her step is light as she trips o'er the glen^ 
And the mountains re-echo her song again ; 
Oh who is this maiden, I pray thee, tell ? 
Her name is Mem'ry — I know her well. 

Does she tell thee of lore, of ladies, or war? 
Of the Minstrel's lyre, or the lover's guitar? 
Ah no I she to me sings only of death— 
Of friends that are gone, and of fleeting breath. 

She bids me remember my long-lost home,— - 
The companions with whom I delighted to roam 
Throuffh the golden fields and the waring com. 
When I knew not what 'twas to sigh or to mourn. 

She saith — remember thy sisters fair 

With their laughing eyes and shining hair,— 

And thy brothers brare who for thee would hare died. 

And were happy and joyous when by thy side. 



RICHARD MACWILL. 

FROM THB ITALIAN OF SOAVX. 

Richard Macwili*, son of a rich merchant of Dublin, to comelu 
ness of person, and to sagacity of mind, united a tender and compas. 
sionate heart, which greatly enhanced the ralue of his other natural 
gifts. Commercial business baring placed him in Algiers, he one day 
saw a ressel arrire, on board of wnich were two young ladies who 
wept bitterly. Affected by such a sight, he approached to ask infor. 
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inatioD about them^ and learnt that tbey were two ymmg slares ve^ 
oently taken, and brought there to be sold. Impelled by a sweet 
motive of compassion^ he soon presented himself as their purchaser, 
and paid whatever the greedy Corsairs demanded ; with courteous 
terms began to comfort them, accompanied them to his ship, dedaoed 
to both that they were free, and that he was ready to do every thijig 
which they might require. Between astonishment and joy at gene- 
rosity so unexpected, the two hidies fell upon their knees, and the 
lamentations of grief were converted into the most lively expressions 
of rejoicing and of gratitude. 

Both of them possessed a noble and elegant air, and one, moreorer, 
uncommon beauty. Richard was struck with it: and those senti- 
ments of complacency, which are wont to inspire a beoefioent man 
with an agreeable interest for the benefitted persons, — ^the sentiments 
of acknowledgment which he recognized in the fairone,— *-aboTe all the 
merits which be discovered in her, her capacity, wit, prudence, spirit, 
sweetness of character, engaging manners, the palpable evidences, in 
short, of a noble and well-ordered education operated in such a way 
that he gradually conceived for her a most ardent affection. The 
damsel, on her part, already bound to him by the sweet ties of a ten- 
der gratitude, seeing his first attentions always increase, finding in 
him, conjoined to no ordinary handsomeness, the superior qualities of 
a cultivated mind and of a kind heart, could not but feel ror him an 
equal attachment. 

Richard often besoueht her with gentle entreaties to make known 
to him her name, her ramily, her country. She was contented to in. 
form him that Constantia was her name, and that her companion 
was called Isabella, but begged permission to conceal the reat. " Suf- 
fice it," ,said ^he, '< that heaven has favoured me with a birth not un. 
worthy of the polite attention you have bestowed upon me, and that 
at a future period they will be amply recompensed." 

Arrived at Dublin, Richard presented the two females to his fother, 
told by what means he had acquired them, nor coAld he conceal the 
tender sentiments with which Constantia had inspired him. The good 
parent praised the generous action of his son in procuring their ran- 
som ; but did not approve of the matrimonial scheme which he wished 
to consummate with one unknown and a stranger, — it did not appear 
to him on the first impression, that it would be altogether suitable. 
It was not long, however, before, overcome by the noble manners and 
amiable qualities which he discerned in her, he could no longer resist 
the fervent desires and repeated solicitations of his son. When Con- 
stantia heard Richard's open avowal of the love he bore to her — a love 
of which he had given clear proofs, but which he had never dared to 
declare formally — and heard him at the same time offer her his hand, 
— although equally inflamed with love for him she felt the most vivid 
complacence in her mind, yet having restrained her emotions, she re. 
mained a long while dubious. At last love prevailed ; Richard saw 
his wishes crowned, and before the end of the year, a most charming 
and delightful son was the fruit of their happy union. 

Having thus passed two years amid the sweets of domestic peace, 
and the purest love, Richard's afiairs obliged him to undertake a new 
and very long voyage. On parting from his -endeared wife,, many were 
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the ttan that flowed^ nor could be be induced to IcjaVe without carrying 
along with him her portrait which be caused to be set in a ring. 
After vimting various parts, he finally arrived at Palermo, where one 
day, while he stood fixedly comtemplating the dear image, from which 
he could not long keep his eyes distant, it happened that an indivi- 
dual of the court being near him recognized it, and speedily commu- 
nicated the intelligence to the king. The king instantly summoned 
him to his presence, and by concealing his red object, and shifting 
the conversation from one topic to another, he took occasion to ob. 
serve attentively the ring. On first beholding it, he felt a very strong 
emotion spring up in his breast ; but commanding himself and stiO 
dissembling, he placidly enquired, whom that likeness represented ? — 
*• It is the portrait of my wife," replied Richard. — *^ Of thy wife ! and 
where is she?"— *'At Dublin, with ray father."— « What is her 
name?" — '' Constantia." — "Is she a native of Dublin, or a foreign, 
er?"— ^''She is a foreigner, but of what country I could not ascertain." 
«— And here he besan to narrate how he had obtained her from the 
Corsairs, conducted her to Dublin and married her. The king, hav- 
ing attentively listened to the whole recital, without saying a word, 
commanded him to be arrested. He then immediately prepared a ves- 
sel, and despatched it to Dublin, in order that Constantia, with her 
son and Isabella, might be straightway brought to him. Who could 
paint the dejection and consternation of the wretched husband, when 
ne perceived the danger to which the imprudence of his narrative had 
subjected hira ! What would be the horror of the unhappy Constan- 
tia when she was apprehended by order of the king her father ! What 
would be the desolation of the miserable old man in Dublin, suddenly 
robbed of a daughter-in-law, a grandchild, and a son ! 

Constantia having arrived at Palermo, and being brought before' 
the king, on the first recognition nearly swooned with terror. Col- 
lecting courage and flailing prostrate at his feet — " Sire," said she to 
him, " 1 must appear to you immeasnrably guilty, and with submis- 
sion I wait the effects of your anger. But this tender boy, — his un- 
happy father are innocent, and I pray that they may be unharmed. 
Although, if you will permit your wrath to give place for a moment 
to your accust<Mned pity, perhaps you will find even myself less crimi- 
nal than 1 must now seem to you. On the fatal day which forced me 
from you, I was diverting myself with Isabella in that part of the 
royal gardens which extends towards the sea. A band of persons who 
were in ambuscade suddenly rushed upon us, and bore us both away. 
Fright, grief, despair drew from us the loudest cries, but they were 
in Fain. The Duke of Bari, author of the treachery, secured us in a 
vessel, which he had stationed not far off, and which immediately set 
sail. I confess at your feet, O Sire, that my heart had not at first 
sufficiently protected itself from him, but I also solemnly afiirm that, 
&r from condescending to a flight so criminal, I regarded him at that 
BomeDt as the most odious man on earth. When we got into the 
open deep, we were overtaken by a Pirate. The engagement was long 
and obstinate. The Duke fought like a madman, but at length paid 
with his death the penalty of his crime. We, made slaves, were con. 
▼eyed to Algiers to be sold. A young strang^rr9|»^r0d^6ent by hea- 
veii to sate :tts. ,He> moved by a geaerous coatpaimi, Mfifored a large 
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sum for our rescue, aod obtained it. HariDg restorsd us our 
there was no courtesy which he did not exercise towards us. He often 
questioned us concerning the country of our birth^ and promised to 
accompany us thither. But I, fearing the suspicion^ which vou mi^t 
justly entertain, that I was an accomplice in the flight, and dreading 
the consequences of your resentment, had never courage to make my. 
self known. He conducted me to his father, and after haying shown 
me for a long period the most respectful attentions, although I was a 
stranger, unknown, and pertinacious in the concealment of my parent, 
age, he yet generously offered roe his hand. I have offended you, O 
Sire, — perhaps I deserve not to be regarded by you as a daughter ; 
but abandoned, as I thought myself, by all the world, agitated by an 
insuperable fear of your anger, despairing of ever again seeing you, 
influenced also by a feeling of tender gratitude, overcome, in flne, by 
a more agreeable sentiment with which his adorable manners inspired 
me, I yielded, and agreed to be his bride. Punish, O Sire, punish 
your daughter, — ^if she has deserved your rigour, — I shall not lament 
it But my bene^tor — he to whom I owe liberty and life, — ^but this 
infant — ah I let not them suffer the punishment of a crime for which 
I alone am to blame." 

r On hearing this account, which the expression of the eyes, of the ooun- 
tenance, and of the voice rendered more enereetic and more effective, the 
king, who at the commencement displayed anger and severity, gnu 
dually calmed, and was ultimately softened. The humble and down- 
cast posture of Constantia, her sobs and her tears, the grief of the 
child which greatly increased that of the mother, produced a very 
powerful effect upon his heart He lovingly extended his hand to 
nis daughter, all the while prostrate at his feet, and raised her up. 
*' Thou hast offended me," said he, *' by contracting a tie so unequal 
without my consent ; thou hast offended me more by doubting my 
clemency, it thy flight had been innocent But since I see that the 
wrongs thou hast committed, are the result of weakness, not of a 
wick^ mind, I remember always that I am thy father, and I pardon 
thee." Whereupon he afllectionately embraced her, and ordered 
Richard to be conducted to his presence. Constantia shed a torrent 
of tears at this act,— tears at once of tenderness, of joy, and of grati- 
tude; and the king more deeply touched mingled his own with 
hers. 

Richard meanwhile, who had been so long perplexed and uncertain 
of his fate, agitated at this new order with a thousand terrors, came 
pale and trembling. When he saw Constantia, a sudden chillness ran 
through his blood, which being quickly succeeded by a lively 
warmth and transport, without regarding the circumstances, and un- 
mindful of every thing else, he threw his arms around her, and alter- 
nately pressing to his bosom his wife and son, stood a considerable 
time completely tied to the two objects without other language than 
that of tears and sighs. At length loosening himself from them, and 
falling at the feet of the king : " I bow," said he, ** I bow with good- 
will to whatever may be your decree ; since I have been permitted 
again to see the two objects, in whom all my wishes centred, I desire no- 
thing more: I only b^ that myself, that my father^'— -«^ No» ^on," 
interrupted the Icing, ««no^^-4o not disturb thyself, and fear not 
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By thine own story and that of my daughter (nodding to Coostantia) 
I knoir thine innocence^ and admire thy generosity. It has heen 
Heaven's will to recompense thee for it, and Heaven's providence I 
adore. Live both of you happy, and let your children be the comfort 
of my old age." Here the reciprocal tendernesses, embradngs, and 
weepinff increased. 

The King, on the instant, re-commissioned a ship to Dublin, invit- 
ing Richaitl's fiither to court, who embraced the proffered privilege 
with a transport of joy. Blessed by Heaven, the current of their days 
glided pleasantly and ioyfullv along, and Richard had moreover tne 
eatis&ction of then being able to exercise more largely that benefi- 
cence which had been the origin of his elevation and his fortune. 
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Habk ! 'tis the note of the distant drum 
And the army slowly marching. 

And the battle-field at last is dumb. 

Where the conflict of late was echoing wide,-— 
Where the war.horse amid the human blood-tide 
His neck was proudly arching. 

But yestermorn ! and the shout was here 
Of war, and the groan of the dying,— 

Methinks yet the cannon's dread thunder is near, — 
I see the red flash like the lightnings of heaven,— 
From their dreadful throats destruction is driven. 
Dark and dense the smoke is flying. 

Aloft o'er the conflicty with lowering wings. 
The Demon of war is brooding,— 

His blood-shot eye flashes wild as he flings 
A look o'er the field, and he laughs with delight 
As the hostile squadrons are mown in the fight, 
And their gore the brooks is flooding. 

Now still is the scene — ^'tis the stillness of death ; 
How many around us are sleeping ! 

But their bosoms heave not with life's sweet breath. 
And the gale of the evening, which slowly waves 
The fight-shattered trees that bans over their graves, 
Through the branches is mournmlly sighing. 

And here, side by side, in their narrow bed. 
With the blood of the slain damp and gory, 

Friends and foes, unheeded, uncoffined are laid— « 
They met in the fight nor parted again. 
Till their dearest heart's blood empurpled the plain. 
Till their lives were bartered for glory. 

O Glory ! are such the rewards thou bestow'st 
For the toils of the noUe and brave ? 

TOL. II. T 
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On danger's wild sea must thy rotary be tossed ? 
Sweet pity's last spark in his breast must bo smother. 
And seek for thee even in the blood of his brother. 
But find thee alone in the grave ? 

O come^ happy period ! when mankind shall know 

The vainness of glory, the folly of war, — 
Let the tear war-extorted at last cease to flow ; 

Let truth, love and knowledge their empire assume ; 

And let Peace, like the sun dispelling toe gloom 

Of midniffht, arise and all nature illume 
From Uie east to the climes of the western star, 

J. C. 



JUDGE AND JURY. 

[IVb cannot positively say, whether the article,- to which we have 
given the above title, ever appeared in any publication. This, how- 
ever, we know, — ^the crigmai MSS. that have furnished us with the 
sequel, are rendered venerable by the dust of at kast a hundred years. 
Though we should hope that the national refinement and humanity 
will never so far retrograde, as to raise to l^e magisterial bench a per. 
son who could be guilty of conduct like that recorded ; yet, in the 
event of whatever may issue from the moral and political changes of 
our native land, we trust there will at no period be wanting upright 
and honest men^ who will nobly assert and resolutely maintain those 
dignities and functions, the legal conferment of which is the pride and 
boast of Britons, and the admiration of Europe. The fact about to 
follow conveys an impressive caution to every judge, and k suitable 
lesson to every juryman. — ^Ed.3 

In a trial of great conseauence, a jury brought in a verdict in fa- 
vour of the defendant — mucn, it seems, in opposition to the opinion of 
the judge who tried the cause, which was a criminal one. 

The court was enraged, but the surrounding spectators, gladdened 
to exultation, uttered a shout of applause ; and the judse told the 
jury " they must go back to their jury room and re-consider the mat- 
ter* — adding " he was astonished they could presume to return so in- 
famous a verdict" The jury bowed, went back, and in a quarter of 
an hour returned, when the Foreman, a venerable and well-informed 
old man, thus addressed the bench^*" My lord, in compliance with 
your desire, we went back to our jury room, but as we then found no 
reason to alter our opinion or our verdict, w^ return it to you, in the 
same words as before, ' Noi ffuUty* We heard your lordship's ex- 
traordinary languaee of reproof: but we do not accept it as properly 
or warrantably applying to U8. 'Tis true, my lord, that we ourselves, 
individually coosioered, in our private capacity, may be — ^poor insig- 
nificant men, — therefore, in that light we claim nothing, withoutside 
this box, above the common regards of our humble but honest stations: 
^et, my lord, assembled here as a jury, we cannot be insensible to the 
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mat and coDstitutional importance of t)ie department we now fiU. 
We fee], my lord, that we are appointed^ as jou are, by the law and 
the constitution, not only as an .impartial tribunal to judge between 
the king and his subjects, the offended and the offender, but that by 
the favour of that constitution, we act in the situation of a still 
greater confidence, for we form, as a jury, the barrier of the people, 
against the possible influence, prejudice, passion or corruption of the 
bench. To you, my lord, meeting you wittiout these walls, I, for my 
own part, might possibly measure my respect by your private virtues : 
in this place your private character is invisible, for it is, in my eyes, 
veiled in your official one, and it is to open conduct alone that we can 
look. 

''This jury, my lord, does not, in this business, presume to offer 
that bench the smallest degree of disrespect, much less insult; we 
nay it the respect one tribunal should pay another, for the common 
nonour of both. This jury, my lord, did not arraign that bench with 
partiality, prejudice, in&mous decision, nor yet with influence, pas- 
sion, corruption, oppression, or tyranny ; no, we looked to it as the 
mercy-seat of royalty, — as the sanctuary of truth and justice ; still 
my lord, we cannot blot from our minds the records of our school-book, 
nor erase the early inscriptions written in the first pages of our intel. 
lects and memories. Hence, we must be mindfu) that monarch s and 
judges are but fallible mortals, that tyrants have sat on thrones, and 
that the mercy-seat of royalty, and the sanctuary of jit^tice, have been 
polluted by a Tressilian, a Scraggs, and a Jefferies. — {Here a frown 
from the henck) Nay, my lord, 1 am a poor man, but I am a free- 
bom subject of the kingdom, a member of the constitution, nay, I am 
DOW higher, for I am a representative thereof. I therefore do claim 
for myself and fellow jurors the liberty of speech, and if I am refused 
it here, I shall assume it before the people at the doors of this court- 
house, and tell them why I deliver my mind there instead of in this 
place. (Here the bench roMuumed complacency,) I say, my lord, we 
Aave nothing to do with your private character ; we know you here 
only in that of judge, and aa such we would respect you. You know 
nothing of us but as a jury, and in that we should look to you for a 
reciprocal respect, because we know of no man, however high in his 
title or rank, in whom the law or the constitution would warrant the 
presumption of an unprovoked insult towards that tribunal in whom 
they have vested the dearest privilege they possess. I before said, 
my lord, that we are here met, not individually, nor do we assume 
pre-eminence ; but in the sacred character of a jury, we should be 
wanting in reverence to the constitution itself, if we did not look for 
the respect of every man who regards it. We sit here, my lord, sworn 
to give a verdict according to our consciences, and the best of our 
opinion on the evidence before us ; we have, in our minds, acquitted 
our duty as honest men. If we have erred, we are accountable, not 
to your lordship, nor to that bench, nor to the king who placed you 
there ; but to an higher power — the King of kings, and Lord of lords." 

{The bench wag dumb — the bar woe eileni^ — but astonUhmeni mtir- 
mured throughout the couri^-Hind Ae priiontt at the bar wag dii^ 
charged.) 
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ST. MARY'S LAKE. 
BT D. J. LIETCH. 

St. Mary's lake ! St. Mary's lake ! 

Thv vision'd form comes o'er me 
As calm^ as peaceful and as pure 

As when I stood before thee! 
I see thee, as I saw thee first 

That holy summer even. 
When thy nir hee reflected back 

The cloudless smile of heayen ! 

Orey Borehope gazing on thee stood» 

Ills shadows o'er thee placing^ 
As if it were an aged sire 

His daughter fair embracing ! 
And all his mountain kindred rear'd 

Their foreheads high and hoary. 
Wearing amid that summer sky 

A venerable glory ! 

The waterfowl upon thee slept ; 

The murmur of the fountain 
Came, minded with the ployeKs song; 

Adown the heathy mountain ; 
And round the ruin d chapel walls 

There breath'd a whisper holy. 
That seem'd to consecrate the scene 

To thoughtful melancholy I . 

Ah ! might I haye in thee remain'd. 

My harmless fancies wreathing ! 
Or still had felt upon my heart 

Thy heay'nly influence breathing ! 
How many bright and yirtuous deeds— 

By hope so fondly cherish'd— < 
Had realisBed my dreams in thee. 

Which in those dreamt haye perish'd. 

What beauties did each step disclose. 

As up the hill 1 wander'd h 
Dark Yarrow, streaming from the lake, 

Adown the vale meander'd ; 
The castled clouds, that crown'd the UHs 

Along their lofty stature, 
Fill'd high the heart— amid that calm 

Magn&cence of nature 1 

It was the sabbath of the soul I 
And in that mountain temple 

The heart guafa'd o'er witk holy love- 
But was not taught to trenUt ! 
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For ih&te was fidt tbe kindred mind 

To all created given — 
Tbe pure undying soul— ^iffus'd 

Through all tl^ works of heayen ! 

The broom into St. Marjr's waye 

Hangs down her eolden blossom. 
Like maiden ftiir to lave her hair 

Bright streaming from her bosom ! 
And many a bonny May there dwells 

Old Scotland's yalleys thorough. 
But can they with the '' Flower" compare 

Upon the banks of Yarrow ? 

Sweet lake ! I ne'er again may see 

Thy sunny bosom glowing. 
Nor e'er, beneath her hills of heath, 

Behold the Yarrow flowing ! 
But when my spirit freed shall 

If I on earth must tarry — 
m seek the lofty hills that crown 

Thy loyely shore, St. Mary I 



A STORY OP AN APPARITION. 

Ik June 1734, Mr. Walker lying at anchor off Cadis, in his ship 
tbe Elizabeth, a gentleman of Ireland, whose name was Burnet, was 
then on board going to take his passage oyer to IrelaiML This gen. 
tlemaa was a particular acquaintance of Mr. Walker's, who was ex- 
tremely fond of him, being a man of great good sense, and yery liyely 
in ooMTersation. One night the sul^ect turned upon apparitions of 
deceased friends, with the belief of which the Irish gentleman seemed 
to be strongly impressed, and told many strange stories as authoritiea 
for them, besides giyinff some metaphysical, arguments,— chiefly that 
the natural fear we had of them proved the soul's confession of them. 
But Mr. Walker, who was entirely of another way of thinking, tieat- 
ing all his arguments with ridicule, Mr. Burnet, who had been bred a 
physician, was curious to try how &r fancy might he wrought on in 
an unbeliever, and resolved to prove the power of this natural fear 
•ver the senses: a strange way, tt may be said, to convince the mind 
bj attacking the imagination ; or, if it arose from curiosity to see the 
operations of fear on fency, it was too nice an experiment to anato. 
Biae a friend's mind fer information only. Perhaps, however, the 
humour of the thought was the greatest motive ; for he was a man of 
a gav temper, and frolicsome 

About noon, as they were standing upon deck near the forecastle, 
with more of the ship's company, looking at spme isf the governor's 
guanLboato making fast to a buoy belonging to. a ship in the bay, 
Mr. Burnet propos^, as a plan ror a wager, he being a remarkably 
good awinuner, to leap off the diip, and dive idl the way, quite under 
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water, from tbe ship to the boats at that distance, and to rise upon 
them, and startle the people at watch. A wager being laid, he un- 
dressed, jumped off, and dived entirely out of sight Every body 
crowded forward, and kept their eyes fixed on the spot where he 
was expected to appear ; but he never rising according to expectation, 
and the time running past their hopes of ever seeiog him again, it 
was justly concluded he was drowned, and all were in the greatest 
pain and concern ; especially those, who, by laying the wager, thought 
themselves in some measure accessory to his death. By gJcilful diving 
he had turned the other way behind tbe ship; and being also very 
active, had got up by the quarter ladder and in at the cabin window, 
while every body was busy and in confusion at the forward part of the 
ship: then concealing himself the remaining part of the day in a 
closet in the state room, wrapped himself up in a linen night gown of Mr. 
Walker's. As evening approached the whole ship's company became 
very melancholy at the accident, and Mr. Walker retired with a friend 
or two to his cabin, where, in their conversation, they often lamented 
the sad accident and loss of their friend and dear companion, speaking 
of every merit he had when living, — which is the unenvied praise ge. 
nerally given to our friends when they can receive nothing else from 
us. The supposed dead man remained still quiet, and heard more 
good things said to his memory than perhaps he would else have ever 
in his life time heard spoken to his race. As soon as it was night, 
Mr. Walker's company left him, and he himself, very low in spirits, 
went to bed ; there while he lay still pensive on the late loss of his 
companion and friend, and tbe moon shone directly through the win- 
dows, he perceived the folding doors of the closet fly open, and look- 
ing steadnistly U>wards them, saw something, which could not fail of 
startling him, as he imagined it a representation of a human figure / 
but recalling his better senses, he was fond to persuade himself, it was 
only the workings of his disturbed fiemcy, and turned away his eyes. 
However, they soon again returned in search of the object; and seeing 
it now plainly advance upon him in a slow constant step, he recognized 
the image of his departed friend. He has not been ashamed to own 
that he felt terrors which shook him to the inmost soul. The mate, 
who lay in the steerage at the back of the cabin, divided only by the 
bulk-head, was not yet a-bed; and hearing Mr. Walker challenge 
with a loud and alarmed voice, " What are you ^" ran in to him with 
a candle, and meeting Mr. Burnet in the linen gown, inatantiy dropped 
down without so much as an ejaculation. Mr. Burnet, now beginning 
himself to be afraid, ran for a bottle of smelling spirits which he knew 
lay in the window, and applied them to the nose and temples of the 
swooning mate. Mr. Walker, seeing the ghost so very alert and good- 
natured, began to recover from his own apprehension, when Mr. Bur-- 
net cried out to him, " Sir, I must ask your pardon ; I fear I have' 
carried the jest too far ; I swam round and came in at the cabin win. 
dow: I meant, sir, to prove to you the natural awe the bravest men- 
must be under at sudi appearances, and have, I hope, convinced you 
in yourself." ''8ir," says ^r. Walker, glad of being awakened from 
a terrible dream and belief of his friend's death, " you have given me 
allying instance,— there needs no better proof: but pray take care 
you do not briiig death amongst us in earaest" He then lent His aid 
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in the reoorery of the poor mate^ who^ as he regained his senses, still 
relapsed at the sight of Mr. Burnet; so that Mr. Walker was obliged 
to make him entirely disappear, and call others to his assistance, a 
work that occupied much time, in consequence of every body, as Mr. 
Burnet advanced to them, being more or less surprised, until they 
were called to by him, and told the manner of the cheat ; and then 
they were by degrees convinced of his reality, though every one be- 
fore was J[ thoroughly satisfied of his death. The poor mate never 
rightly recovered the use of his senses from that hour. Nature had 
received too severe a shock, by which reason was flung from her seat, 
and could never regain it afterwards. A constant stupidity hung 
around him, and he could not be induced on any account to look direct 
at Mr. Burnet, thoueh he was as brave a man as ever went, in his 
sound senses, to hce death by day-light 



This story was. told by Mr. Walker to his shin's crew in the year 
1745, when setting out on his second cruise in tne Boscawen private 
•hip of war, to relieve their minds from an alarm of a report made bj 
the French officers, when the ship was taken, that a gunner*s wife 
had been murdered on board, and which was be^n now to be looked 
upon by them as ominous of the misfortunes which would attend the 
cruise. One of the seamen, remarkable for his sobriety and good 
character, one night alarmed the ship by declaring he had seen a 
Strange appearance of a woman, who informed him among other par. 
ticulars that the ship would be lost, which laid such hold of the ima- 
gination of the whole crew, that Mr. Walker feared the impression 
thus produced would have been attended with the most serious conse- 
quenoes. 



THE FLOWER OF LOVE. 
BT THE REV. W. M. HETHERINGTONj A. M. 

A OBNTLE tear, in silence shed, 

Stray'd o'er sweet woman's lovely dieek. 

Like gliding dew moistening the he^d 
Of the queen-lily, fair and meek ; — 

A tender smile, soothingly bright, 
As the young glow of April skies, 

Stream'd^ in its soft and shadowy light, 

From woman's radiant eyes. 

Mingling they fell with blended power,-— 

And on no Darren rock they fdl,— 
Uprose a blushing, timid flower. 

Beneath their bland awakening spell; 
The tear.4irop oft came o'er ite bloom, 

Abd oft the smile to cheer it strove. 
Chequering ite sky with joy and ffloom,— 

Thus sprung that flowret, .Love. 
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Its germ drinks life from woman's tear ; 

Id woman's smile it buds and growa; 
A cold look all its hues will sear^ 

A frown deep Might over it throws: 
Man rainly in nis heart would store 

That flowret like a valued prise ; 
Soon its brief, tremulous bloom is o'er,-~ 

Chill'd on his heart it lies. 



CRITICAL REMARKS, 

ON THE TWO APOPHTHEGMS OF THE EMPEROR TITUB, 

(Tha me—" I bare lost a day." The othtr— « No peraon oof ht to go dbooatontoi 

from tbo preaeaeo of bis priaoOi") 

FROM THE FRENCH OF MONSIEUR S. N. H. LINOUET. 

E These Critical Remarks, now for the first time p^en to the 
He in an English dress, may be found in a history ** Des Rerolo. 
tions de V Empire Romain'* by the same author who writes the His- 
tory of the Bastile.^ 

Few persons can be ignorant of what fs related of Titusi, that a 
day having gone over his head, without his having bestowed a pecu. 
niary g^ft on any individual (quod nihil cuiquam toto die prastitisset,) 
he said to his friends — '' I have lost a day" — (Diem perdidi). This 
saying or sentiment is become famous, like many others, which a 
writer without judgment has chosen to hazard, which his followers 
without examining its merits have copied after him, and which seems 
afterwards to have acquired an incootestible authority, through the 
length of time it has passed current in the world. 

Happily, however, for Titus, his reputation retts not entirely on 
this noiculous apophthegm. Had it been true, it would certainly 
have given rise to the belief that there was mere littleness in his 
mind, than generosity in his heart. What ! — to believe a day to be 
lost because he had given nothing to any person !*-What idea had he 
formed of the duties of his exalted station ? Were they reduced in his 
mind to manual distributions, made to those who chanced to approach 
him? This function belongs only to a subaltern cash-keeper; not 
surely, to the chief of a great empire or kingdom. 

There is often, on the part of princes, as I have had occasion al- 
ready to observe respecting Vespasian, more real and true generosity 
in refusing than giving. Their liberalities not unfrequently render 
ten families unfortunate and poor, in order to the obliging and enrich- 
ing of one ; and although the bounty may administer to the satisfaction 
of the donor, (the Sovereign,) the thanks of the slave, who receives 
the gift, are greatly lessened in their value by the tears of the subject 
who contributes his portion towards it. 

Further, — these sort of favours can only have regard to those who 
are in the way ready to solicit and receive them, that is, the inhabi- 
tants of the capital. But these were not the only persons who had 
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daiiMS upcNi hm* A prioos^ who oDuld coBceive tbat his oUiffatioDa 
extended no farther than to those immediately aboat hio^ would hare 
been unworthy of the name of Titus. 

Beaidee— even when it is not considered a matter of ruinous conse* 
quenoe to a state for a prince to indulge himaeLf in the pleasure and 
gratification of those surrounding him who may think proper to im* 
portune him, ought an enlightened sorereign to make it the tirst and 
most essential of his duties? — Oyght he bitterly to regret the loss of 
those moments in which he may hare been deprived of such a satis, 
faction ? — ^There are a thousand ways in which they may be more use* 
fully employed^ and filled up. What should we say of a gardener^ 
who could believe his day was lost because he had neglected watering 
one of his borders ? — ^We should surely suspect him of knowing but 
little of his business, or of but ill fulfilling the obligations connected 
with it» since in forgettii^ all the necessary labours, he preferred one 
very indifferent precaution. 

It is the same with a sovereign. Whoever, finding himself at the 
head of a great Empire, believes he has satisfied all its claihis upon 
him by some transitory largesses, is either an ignorant or a weak man. 
Titus was neither the one nor the other. It is therefore not possible 
that he should have hazarded this absurd saying, by which Suetonius has 
dared to dishonour his memory, and in which almost all those who read 
it, are inclined to discover such grandeur, and such claim to applause. 

As much mjay be remarked of another saying not less absurd than 
the preceding, attributed likewise to Titus by the saine historian. 
This £mperQr> says Suetoniusi, had much pleasure in holding out 
kopes: and on one ef his ministers once representing to him thi^t his 
promises were beyond his power to fulfil, he thought to excuse himself 
oy replying, that " no perooo ought to go discontented from the pre- 
tenoe of his Prince"-«*(Non oportere queoquam a sermone principis 
discedere.) There ai^e writers hVmii enough to imagine that they will 
be adding to the glory of a great man, by attributing to him with an 
euhjgiom thereon a reply at once so cruel and senseless ; for there is 
comprehended in it every thing that is odious— •to wit, — faithlessness 
— ^imprudence — and cruelty. 

It IS no doubt, deceit in a Prince as well as in a private individual 
to make a promise he hath no design to ful61. I have no objection 
that he should be obliged to soften his refusals, and clothe them with 
an afiTected politeness^ in ojder to leave those, whose pretensions he 
destroys, to imagine he has some regret at not having it in his power 
to support them. But whatever goes beyond these attentions, with. 
out question, becomes a perfidy, and the more sacred the word of a 
sovereign ought to be, the more culpable he must be considered when 
he gives it, with the certainty that be shall be obliged to violate it. 

Secondly, there is not less imprudence in the reply, as he has the 
power in his own band,---as nothing constrains him to promise, being 
his own master to grant or to refuse. Those who depending on his 
word find themselves' deeeivedj will attribute his failure of it towards 
them to the worst motives, — a bad intention : the fruit of this pre- 
tended policy is therefore to render himself odious ; and a more 
duraUe oatred towards iHm will succeed to the short satis&ctlon they 
bad OD quittingkhis preseiice. 

roil. zi. z 
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There is not in tins proceeding less of cruelty than indiscretion. 
There is no person who has not experienced this. Nothing is taore 
rending to tne heart of roan than when he finds those hopes, which 
he believed infallible, completely, as it were, blasted. The chagrin 
consequent on the ruin of such hopes is ever in proportion to what 
was supposed to have been their solidity ; and the art of thus torment, 
ing men by false promises is an inhuman refinement of which even a 
Tiberius and a Nero were incapable. 

I know the great have often the weakness to put this scheme in 
practice ; but it is not at least a reflected principle of conduct — ^it 
arises from a sort of mechanical motion, which causes them to dread 
the appearance of any thing melancholy near them. This species of 
men, destined to be more unfortunate by the evils they fear, than for- 
tunate through the blessings they are in possession of, urge them- 
selves by every effort carefully to remove from about them all that has 
the appearance of sadness. They know, that in holding out hopes, 
joy will display itself in their presence, — hence they endeavour to 
prolong as much as they can this apparent security. When it is de- 
stroyed in one object, it is revived in another, and thus by these 
feigned complaisances they eternize at least the gratitude of their 
flatterers. In the meantime, as I have said, they act thus, as it were, 
by instinct, rather than by system : they do not precisely propose 
to themselves to deceive men, — they fear only to behold them afllicted 
in their presence, and to be in some manner constrained to partake of 
their distress. 

But this culpable caution, even thus modified, is by no means con- 
sistent with a- benefactor of mankind. It is dishonouring to a prince 
chosen to be an example to all others. What is to be thought of an 
historian of so little jndgment, as to relate to the glory of his hero, 
two sayings which, if they were probable, would convict him^ the one 
of a revolting incapacity — ^the other of an inhuman deceit." 

J. T. 



LLNES. 

BY DAVID MALLOCK9 A. M. 

Summer has passed away — (and oh how bright 
Did the earth glitter in her silvery light ! 
The northern heavens were cloudless as the sky 
Which arches o'er the sun-lit Italy) — 
And showery Autumn too is gone — and now 
Winter draws near with storms upon his brow; 
His steeds, the wild wind and the hurricane. 
Pant to get free, and madden 'neath the rein : 
And nature is in mourning weeds : her tear 
Of frozen dew falls for the dying year ; 
While all the sweet-song'd tenants of the wood. 
To tongueless silence change their joyous mood ; 
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And o'er the vhiteD'd fields, at break of mom. 
The deep, dull lowings of the steers are borne, — 
As if they join'd with nature in her moan 
Of sorrow, for the winged year that's flown. 
And shall I sit all heedless ? shall no tear 
Of mine be shed o'er Autumn's fun'ral bier ? 
Shall I, with cold frigidity of heart. 
See from the world the sunny months depart. 
And not weep for them, when each lesser thing 
To the dread pyre their mournful tribute bring ? 
Oh may that liTing fountain, whence proceed 
The streams of feeling and each generous deed. 
Be frozen at its source, ere I pass by 
The grave of Autumn, with a tearless eye ! 
There let me strew the wild flow'rs of the heart. 
Whose bloom of beauty fade not, nor depart 
With changing seasons, since their essence be 
Spirit*— the germ of immortality. 



ROBBERS IN FRANCE. 

FBOM THB GEBHAN OF FISCHBR* 

At length, my dear friend, have I reached my first winter-station, 
and — what indeed is not saying little — without having been robbed. 
For in Avignon all were filled with fear and consternation, in couse. 
quence of a number of Bandits having nearly four weeks since again 
appeared in those parts. They had already not only plundered the 
courier at sundry times, but auso a few days ago made a feint for at- 
tacking the Diligence. Nay, bills are said to have been stuck up, in 
which a loan of two carolinas was demanded from every passenger on 
pain of death. The subject was very important to the whole company, 
and formed the topic of conversation during the entire evening. 

First came on the carpet, on this occasion, the numerous robber- 
stories of the year 1799 — 18ifX), at which period it had gotten to such 
a pitch, that scarcely a week passed without several aggressions. In 
vain were the Diligences accompanied by gensdarmes, — in vain were 
soldiers posted on the outside of the coach ; the Robbers appeared in 
great numbers, and always carried their point. Not — as the story 
goes — before a formal treaty was entered mto with them, or rather 
before large detachments of cavalry were made to patrol incessantly, 
did the government at last succeed in putting a stop to these enor- 
mities. 

At first the Robbers strove to get possession of the public monies 
alone, and took not the smallest trifle from passengers. They treated 
them, on the contrary, with extreme politeness, begged pardon for the 
delay, and very civilly assisted the ladies in particular into the car- 
riaffe again. 'Those only, who made themselves suspicious, or ofiered 
resistance^ were in some instances ill-treated or put to death. 

As soon, however, as the Diligences ceased to take charge of the 
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public monies^ the Bobbers began to plunder pasaeDgerSy and demaDd. 
ed from them^ besides tbeir cash, tbeir watches, nogs, boxes^ &c. 
likewise. But they always in the end rettiraed the customary daf'a 
expenses of seven lirres, m which due attention was paid to the route 
of each individual-^a sort of viUanous generosity aiid eqvity^ wliich 
ought not to pass unnoticed. 

Connected witli Uiis period aoany pretty stories were related. The 
Bobbers once stopped a courier, in whose company there was another 
traveller. The courier handed out his fifteen louis without bcsitatioii ; 
the traveller declared he had just a few doUara about him. '^ Be 
pleased to give us off your boots/' said the highwaymen ; aufl^ suitiBf 
the action to the word, they drew them off for htm, when out popped 
a hundred louis d'or! — ^During the aforesaid oneration one of those 
gentlemen discovered in the clothes of the traveller a strong smell of 
musk — " Ha, ha ! 'tis a fop," exdaimed the leader, '^ let him have half; 
he will want it !" And in truth fifty louis d'or were counted out to 
him, and the Bobbers went away laughing. 

At another time they stopped a Diligence ill which were three gen- 
tlemen and a lady. The former were ^ated as usual, when at last it 
came to the lady's turn — *' Commmf, Metskurgf^ said she with com- 
plete presence of mind and the most confident tone in the world — 
*' J)es FrangaU insulterwtnUiU u$iefemm€ f" ^ Certainly not. Madam,** 
was the reply — " Noum nt voulons que vou9 embrois^." They kept 
their word, and the lady escqied with merely a penalty of balCaldoaen 
kisses. 

On a similar attadk th.e Diligenpe contained a Swede. When his 
turn arrived, he said with ease and composure — ** Je suit ^tmUkger^ 
Messieurs ! Je veyage sous la sauvegarde de la hgtnOx^ franftHseJ* — 
They demanded his pass, and having ibund it correct, they said with 
no less grace than politeness — *^Moniez, Monsisur! pous ms po^ 
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At another time a merchant of Toulouse was in the Diligence, and 
had with him four thousand livres in gold. When he aligfatml, he held 
out to the robbers a purse containing three or four livres small 
coin, and remarked in his Gascon accent — **' Ah, if you had come a 
quarter of an hour before, you would have seen a thousand louis d'or 
in it" The " bedi (gfuarde iture^ (little quarter hour), protiounced 
with the most ludicrous importance, caused the honjBSt ffdks to smile, 
and they suffered ** the poor devil" to depart in peace. 

An Italian, however, managed to get off the best, and, according to 
the national character, most to his own advantage. He had sewed 
his gold under his shoulders, but put into his pocket a large purse, to 
all appearance full of louis d'or. The Diligence was stopped, he com. 
posed] y surrendered his purse, and merely begged the customary tnu 
yelling allowance to carry him as far as Nitza. " By all means, of 
course !" was the reply — ** but you will be so good as take it in silver!" 
In this manner he obtained n)ur.and-twenty dollars, and had over, 
reached the thieves. In the purse there was nothing but counters, 
whose value at the highest did not amount to twelve livres. 

Not iIl.contrived also seem to have been the measures of several 
other travellers. One, for example, let his rolls of gold fall into the 
|rindow.frame ; another hung them pn a hook ; some had deposited 
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their louis in an apple, or in a loaT; a fbartb had concealed his in a 
hdlov stiduhead ; a fifth carried them sewed on as buttons ; a ttzth 
had fastened them under his spaniel's belly; and-— to end the cata. 
loffue — a se?enth oonTeyed them in a stinking physic-box. 

JLong did the cooFersation continue about these bandits; at last 
nothing more remained for us to do, but quietly retire to bed. Each 
in the mean time hastened to put his superauous money into bis 
tmnk, that is, he retained no more about his person than two cara- 
linas. Prepared for the worst, we pursued our journey the next 
morning, out the dangerous places were passed, and not a vestige of 
the robbers was to be seen. 



BT DELLA CBUSCA. 



GOOD NIGHT ! 

Goon night] the heart that's deepest mov'd 

Its passion most will hide. 
And wordless love I offer thee. 

When by thy side. 

Good night ! thou dwell'st among my thoughts 

As pare as childhood's prayer, 
And O, what light and gladness, love. 

Thou sheddest there ! 

Qood night I before my spirit's gaze^ 

Amid the land of dreams, 
Mfld as the moonlight on the lake 

Thy beauty gleams ! 

Qood night 1 at this our parting hour, 

I mal^ no useless tow, 
I could not, love, be more thine own 

Than I am now f 

Good night! the star of gloamin sleeps, 

In its own drowsy Ugfat, 
We have been long together, love. 

Good night! good night J 



THE IDLS BCHOOL-BOY'S SOLILOQtJY. 

I WIST not how it is, but I 

Can never like ny master. 
And thongh the taws an in my eye. 

By Jing ! I won't go laater ! 
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Tis after ten ! Fm far too late— 
And yonder Dicky lingers, 

It's nonsense running down to get 
The skin switched off my fingers : 

I'll take my satcliel to the crows>— - 
And down among the bushes, 

I think that cousin Harry knows 
Where there's a nest of thrushes. 

My holidays have pass*d away 
Without the least diversion. 

For I've been bothered night and day 
With that long Latin version. 

And what's the use of it to me,— 
I'll never write another, 

I'll tell at once I'm going to sea, 
Whene*er I meet my mother ;-* 

I'll let her know I'm not a fool. 
For I do well remember. 

She told me I should leave the school 
The fifth of last September t 

And now another year is gone. 
And though I daily fleech her. 

She tells me I must still go on. 
As I've to be a Preacher I 

And fiither says it is no joke. 
And tries to make me gulp it> 

But I will sooner die, than knock 
My head against a pulpit. 

I know 'tis wrong to disobey. 
And give my friends vexation. 

But why, in all the world, won't they 
Consult my inclination. 



MUSIC ! 



As the dew and the sunlight of mom recall 
To beauty, the flowers that seem to have perish'dy 

So Music brings fresh from the past again 
All that the heart has lov'd and cherish'd ! 

A song poured into the ear of age 
WiU carry him back, to his youthful dreaming, 

Till he thinks once more that ne glides along 
Through the dance where love's bright eyes were beaming 
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And the feebleness of the present hour^ 

He feels not then as a cloud thrown o'er him. 
For the merry -days of hie childhood seem 

To be spread in their rainbow-light before him ! 

And the exiled and the cafptive one. 

When he hears beneath his oasement swelling 
The old simple airs heard long ago 

By the hearth of his father's humble dwelling, 

Is borne — ^whilst cool and welcome tears 

Are wrung from his wearied eyes on the minute — 

To the land where his thoughts do wander still. 
And the home his heart has enshrin'd within it. 

And who has not turned him round to weep 

With the keenness of delightful feeling, 
When the tones of the softly-breathing flute 

In the twilight hour through the grove were stealing. 

O, there is a spell in Music's sigh 

That wakes in the heart, with rapture fllling,^* 
An echo that seems to the bounding soul 

Like the voice of Heaven within us thrilling] 



MY BROTHER] 

OuB mother waits, my darling. 
To put thee o'er to rest. 

And sweet will be thy lullaby 
Upon her holy breast. 

My Brother ! 
Upon her holy breast. 

And I will watch thy cradle. 
And near thy iniant bed. 

No heedless footsteps shall approach 
To wake thee with its tread. 

My Brother I 
To wake thee with its tread. 

Then kiss me — kiss your sister. 
With those sweet lips of thine. 

And let your arms around her neck 
In baby fondness twine, 

My Brother ! 
In baby fondness twine. 

And when thy sleep is over. 

We'll seek the garden's bowers. 
To catch the blue-wmged butterfly 
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That sfOK^ tmmg tlit Ikxmim^ 

MyBwdMf ! 
That iports anoog the flowers 

And I vill pluck young rose-buds 

And wreathe tkeiD round thy \ncw^ 

If thou wilt come away with mt 
To our dear mother now» 

My Biother ! 
To our dear mother now. 



AN APOLOGY FOR SCRIBBLERS. 

O FROWN not ye on the pale-ftoed youth. 

Who turps up his frenzied eyes^ 
To see what is going on amidst 

The stars of Autumnal skies. 

And when he embofies his thoughts in words^ 

O scorn not his vulgar song. 
For his heart would wither beneath the taunt. 

And the jeer of the idle throng : 

For they know not his lucubrations are 

The safety-valves that ease 
And lighten distressed and morbid minds 

Of a thousand phantasies ! 

Were he not to write hf day and night. 

He would go distracted soon. 
And ten to one but the lunatic 

Would fiill in lore with the moon ! 

• 

Pen, ink, and paper afford to him,-— 
And ne'er do we speak profane, — 

An intellectual stomach-pump 
That eases his spirit* s pain. 

Then let bardUngs of every shape and siz^ 
Scribble on for the meea of fame. 

For you see they're objeccs of pity, whom 
It would be very wrong to blame. 



IMPROMPTU 

TO A 8UOAR BASIN. 

Hail muse ! and so forth, — ^I would laud 
The sugar basin now before me. 

And if gxwd rhymes are to be had, 
O sem me $toeei ones I imf^vs thee* 
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'Tis swmi the snail white Idmpe te see 

Within the basin in a body. 
Which belles 4o put into their tea 

And beaux into their whiaky-toddy ! 

I see the sQffar sparkling bright. 

And O, the sight my soul entrances ; 
For in the tweet$ieu there to-night 

I read a thousand smiles and glances. 

The tear<^the party—- and the cream ! — 

With all the eyes that I found grace in. 
Are brought before me like a dream 

By that delightful sugar-basin. 

And nice cMoe ^nrits seem to rise 

Like bottles round the table's centre. 
And form before my brightening eyes 

A circle care can never enter ! 



SCRAPS FROM READINGS 

MADB IN THB COVBSB OF THB 8BPTUAOBNART PBRIOD. 

£T%09$ marked with an asterisk are Translaiums,^ 

It is interesting to ruminate on what is passing in various parts 
of the world at the same moment While some of the inhabitants of 
earth are eDJoyiDg the warmth of a meridian sun, others are plough- 
ing the trackless deep in the obscurity of night; some are at their 
morning meal, some enjoying the evening breeze; others renewing 
their strength and vigour in the repose of night; and all at the same 
instant of time. 

* Of all the qualities of the soul, the most eminent is wisdom, the 
most useful is prudence. 

* Nature neither gives nor refuses us any virtues, — she grants 
us but the foculties, and leaves them to our own employ : by sowing 
in our hearts the seeds of all the passions, she there deposits the prin- 
ciples of all the virtues — in consequence we receive at our birth an 
aptitude more or less approaching to become virtuousi, — an indination 
more or less powerful, for what is virtuous.— ^bibtotlb. 

The magnificence of expression in a writer or orator serves but 
very often to manifest the sterility of his ideas. 

* The people of Mitylene, having subdued some of their allies 
who had thought proper to witiidraw nom then, forbade them to cive 
the least instruction to their children ;— -thus, it seems, they found no 
surer nor better means for keeping them in subjeolkm, than by 
keeping them in ignorance. 
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* The object of BdtuaHium is to pneserve to the body all the 
strength that it ought to possess ; and to the soui^ all the perlectton of 
which it is susceptible. With the Athenians it began irith the birth 
of the child^ and finished not till its twentieth year« — BABTBSi.KMT'd 

* The Boeotians having once consulted the orade of Jupiter Do. 
dona on an nndertaking the^ meditated^ the priestess answered, 
''Ck>mmit an impiety and you will succeed." The Boeotian s^ however, 
suspecting her of ravouring their enemies^ instantly threw her into 
the fire — saying, if the priestess deceives us, she merits death ; if she 
speaks the truths we obey the oracle by committing an impious ac 
tion. — The same, 

* Men who are really reasonable, ever subject their prejudices 

to rule. — ^MONTESQUIRU. 

No human being submits to power with so ill a grace as the mao 
who has unjustifiably eserted it ; and when its restrictions fall faeavilj 
on such, mere retribution becomes in efiect a severe revenge. 

In every season of life, grief brings its own peculiar antidote along 
with it The buoyancy of youth soon repels its aeadening weight ; the 
firmness of manhood resists its weakening influence ; and the torpor of 
age is often, nay generally, insensible to its most acute pangs. — Mar- 
riage* . 

It ill becomes a man to complain of what he had in his power 
to avoid ; and, therefore, he who omits to perform those things which 
are necessary for the preservation of his own peace and character, must 
be content to endure the consequences of his neglect 

The Goldbn Age. 

Airy dreams 

Sat for the picture, and the poet's hand, ' 
Imparting substance to an empty shade, 
Impos'd a gay delirium for a truth. 

The Atheist. 

This forlorn and abandoned mortal lays himself down at night 
without committing himself to heaven, and rises in the morning with, 
out returning thanks for his safety. He has no deity bat his own will ; 
his soul, like the sandy desert, is barren of every flower of hope to 
throw a solitary bloom over the dead level of sterility, and soften the 
wide extent of desolation ;— his darkened views extend not beyond the 
horizon that bounds his cheerless existence, and to him no blissful 
. perspective opens beyond the grave. 

Autumn. 

In the fields, at this season, there is a full and mature luxu. 
rianae that fills the bosom with generous and disinterested cootent 
It is not the thoughtless extravagance of spring, prodigal only in blos- 
soms; nor the languid voluptuousness of summer, feverish in its en- 
joyments, and teeming only with immatiiM abundance ;-i-it is that 
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oertaki firoition of the labours of tbe pMt> — ^tbat prospect of comfort, 
able realities^ wbieb tbey will be sare to enjoy wbo bare improved tbe 
bounteous smiles of beaven^ nor wasted away tbeir spring and sum. 
mer in empty trifling or criminal indulgence. At this season, too, 
there is a sober and chastened air of gaiety diffused over the face of 
nature, peculiarly interesting to an Old Man ; and when be views 
the surrounding landscape withering under his eye, it seems as if be 
and nature were taking a last forewell of each other, and parting with 
a melancholy smile, — like a couple of old friends, wbo, having sported 
away the spring and summer oi life together, part at tbe approach of 
winter with akind of prophetic fear that they are never to meet 
again. 

Humanity. 

This quality in man does not consist in a squeamish ear, it 
does not consist in shrinking and starting at tales of cruelty,**— but][iu 
a disposition of the heart to remedy the evils they unfold. Humanity 
belongs rather to the mind than to the nerves.-F4CI. J. Fox. 

Good example, an^iable feeliligs, or tbe desire of reputation, may 
lead to a few acts which will have a fair appearance in the eyes of tbe 
world ; but tbe love and fear of Ood alone can command universal 
idlegiance, keep the rebellious passions under restraint, or bring the 
thoughts into captivity to the obedience of Christ. — Summers. 

Systems, schemes, and hypotheses, all bred of beat in tbe warm 
region of controversy, will, liKe meteors in a troubled sky, each have 
its turn to blaze, and pass away. But the Bible is eternad, like the 
sun, the never.&iling source of light and life. — Warburton. 

It is the spirit of the age that must direct the course of genius. 
Academies can do little ipore than stimulate mediocrity, or excite pre- 
tension. 

The proper excellency of man above other animals lies in bis 
conscience, or what he knows without reasoning. The apostles in ad- 
dressing men bad no respect to what distinguishes one man from an. 
other, but to that whicn is common to them all ^ they commended 
themselves to every man's eoneeienee, and their success from the begin, 
ning has chiefly been amongst those least skilled in reasoning. On 
the other band, tbe seats of learning, where the reasoning faculty is 
cultivated with the ffreatest industry, have been first and last the 
chief sources of opposition to the gospel. The meanest day-labourers 
have full as great sensibility of conscience as those who are fully 
employed in learning; yea, we may perceive this sensibility more 
evident in tbe poorest villages, than in tbe cities furnished with 
all tbe branches of education. Philosophers themselves often find 
it necessary to have recourse to the sentiments of the plain 
man, as the last resort. All schemes devised by human wisdom, 
find tbeir way from the learned by slow degrees down to the 
vulgar. The gospel was first taught by the meanest of the vul. 
gar. Tbe fishers of Galilee were stationed, as the preachers of it, 
at the chief seat of learning among the Jews ; and Paul, who was 
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ddlltd in Jewiah leaning was sent to the Gentilee^ wbo beld tiiai 
iearning in greet eontempt So little r^;nrd did the Deity pay to 
thoee things on acoouat of whidi men glory oyer one another^p— Aiw—ii. 



The wise man's soul reposes at the root of his tongue; but a fool's 
is ever dancing on the tip. — Aralnan Proverb. 

^ MinnteSp hoiu% days and years are not properiy the measiirea of 
time^ but ei the motion and duration of all corniptiUe beings: for 
time is infinite^ and beyond all dimoBsions: in a w^« it is no other- 
wise distiogHi^ed from eternity^ than barely by a name^ — Turkuk 
Spy. 

Lanouaobs. 

The only pure maternal languages now current in any part of 
Europe, are the Teutonic — Sclavonic — and British. The JSrsf is 
spoken in Germany to perfection, but corruptly in Swedeland, Den- 
matlc, and the united provinces. The seeoma is common to the Han- 
ffarians, Moldavians, Poles, Prussians, and many other nations. The 
last is confined to the IFeM, who inhabit a comer of Great Britain, 
driven thither by the Saxons, their conquerors, above a thousand years 
ago. As for the rest, they are only mixed Dialects, and so not worth 
taJcioff notice of; excepting one mountainous part of Spain, where the 
inhabitants are said to speak pure Arabic at this day; they ai% sup. 
posed to be a remnant of the Moors. — 7%e fame. 

* He who is embued with superstition, can neither have a pleas. 
Ing remembrance of the past, enjoy the present in peace, nor look 
forward with pleasure to the future.— -Cicbbo. 

Dispute as much and as long as you please on the questions of 
logic, but on morality content yourself with good sense, and the light 
which the reading of the gospel sheds over your mind ; for, if you 
undertake to dispute in a scholastic manner, you quickly will not know 
how to get out of the labyrinth Batlb. 



SONNET. 

I SAT me down and mused on ibrmer days, 
When eyes shot beams of ^adness all around. 
When hearts leapt high, and many a joyous sound 

Rose on the air in passion's wildest lavs. 

Where are they now— p>those hours of infant mirth 
Made sweet by Other's smile, or mother's kiss,— • 
My boyhood's rioting in careless bliss, — 

M^ youth's fond dreaming, that this sin-dad earth 

Might treasure love sincere and friendship's worth?-— 

Delusion all !«-^one with th' eternal past. 
Leaving behind no portion save regret. 

For on the present mem'ry scarce hath cast 
A faint effulgence of their glories set : 

And ev'n life's remnant hours are fading fleet and fast 

AER. 
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Chalmers' Political Economy. Glasgow — 1832. 

Wb bare always been inclined to consider tbe politico-economical 
Bcbemes and theories of tbis great and popular divine, as rather vi. 
sionary and ingenious^ than just and practicable. But tbe present 
Tolnme has effected a radical change ^in oar former opinions. There 
is a depth of thought — and a force of argument— and a sufficiency and 
happiness of illustration displayed in every part of it, which, in our 
opmion, are well worthy the author of the inimitable Sermons connect- 
ed with Modem Astronomy. 

We were particularly struck with tbe chapters on Taxes and 
Tithes. That the present state of the country requires a change in 
the manner of obtaining these no man is more fully sensible than Dr. 
Chalmers. And yet no man is more decidedly opposed to their total 
abolition than he. He proposes, what appears to us by far the most 
prudent and politic method, a commutation for a *' territorial impost." 
He shows in a clear and convincing manner what would be the effects 
of the former plan and what of the latter, and proves by the most vi- 
gorous and sufficient argument, that though tne former would pro- 
duce more immiediate beneficid consequences— -though the country 
would, for a time, feel as if a mighty load had been taken from its 
shoulders^ — and, though, perhaps, provisions miffht be cheaper and 
even more plentiful, — yet, that a commutation of Taxes and Tithes 
will alone be productive of lasting and sure advantages to the people 
of England. 

The object of the work he thus states : — '' Our endeavour is to prove 
that, in every direction, there is a limit to the augmentation of our 
phydcal resources, and that in virtue of this, there must, especially 
m old countries, be a felt pressure and discomfort throughout every 
community, which has either outgrown tbe means for its cnristian in- 
stmctioD, or, in any other way, renounced the habits and decencies of 
a christiaa land. In other words, our object will be gained, if we 
can demonstrate, that, even but for tbe economic well-being of a peo- 
ple, their moral and religious education is the first and greatest object 
of national policy ; and that, while tbis is neglected, a government^ in 
its anxious and incessant labours for a well conditioned state of the 
commonwealth^ will only flounder from one delusive shift or expedient 
to another, under the double misfortune, of being held responsible, and 
yet finding this to be an element most helplessly and hopelessly be- 
yond its oontroul." Prefiice. Page 4 

In page 98, he thus expresses himself:-— ''All the remedies whidi 
have bera proposed against a state of general destitution in society, 
may be classed under two descriptions. By the first, it is sought to 
provide the adequate means for the increasing numbers of mankind. 
By the second, to keep down the numbers to the stationary, or com- 
paratively speaking, to the slowly increasing means. The first may, 
we think, be conveniently designated the external remedies— insomudi 
that their object is to equalize the means with the population, by an 
increase on Uie former term, or by an increase and enlargement or the 
monroes from without. The second may, perhaps^ be contradis. 
tinguished from the other, by viewing it in the light of aa internal 
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remedy — insomuch as its object i&.to maintain the equality of the two 
by preventing an undue increase on the latter term, which can only 
be achieved^ in a right way, by adding to the restraipt9 of prudence 
and principle from within. It is our main design to demonstrate the 
insufficiency of one and all the remedies put together which belong to 
the first class — and to contrast, with their operation^ the effect of the 
moral remedy, the prosperous economic state that will surely be re- 
alized through the medium of general intelligence and yirtue^ or by 
an action on the minds of the people themselves." 

Such is the object of the work, and it is an object, which the learn- 
ed author has accomplished in the most successful manner. And 
though there are some of his views we should be inclined to 
dispute, yet with his general principle we must agree, that it is in the 
power of the peasantry of Great Britain, whether they shall be a 
happy and a high conditioned race, or sink into all the grossness and 
ignorance, and depravity and poverty which obtain among the lower 
orders of the sister island. IIis general doctrine strikes us as pecu- 
liarly anal(^us to that expressed by the immortal Goldsmith, in the 
conclusion of his ^' Traveller." 

" In every government though terrors reign. 
Though tyrant kings or tyrant laws restrain. 
How small of all that human hearts endure. 
That part which laws or kings can cause or cure ; 
Still to ourselves in every place consigned. 
Our own felicity we make or find. 
With secret course which no loud storms annoy 
Glides the smooth current of domestic joy. 
The lifted axe, the agonizing wheel, 
Luke's iron crown and Damien's bed of steel. 
To those remote from power bat rarely known. 
Leave reason, faith, and conscience all our own.'* 

We cannot refrain from subjoining the following well-merited oom. 
pliment to Burke — a statesman, undoubtedly, of the very first order, 
and who, we are sorry to add, has of late been too much yilified.— * 
Talking of the introduction of poor laws into Ireland, our author 
thus observes : — '* His (Burke's) was the wisdom of intuition, so that 
without formal developement, or the aid of any logical process, he 
often, by a single glance, made the discovery of a great principle ; and 
by a single word, memorably and felicitously expressed it. That ediu 
cation is the cheap defence of noHons, is one of the weightiest of those 
sentences, or oracular sayings, which have ever fallen from any of the 
seers or sages of our land. And he characterized, with no less force 
and justness, the other expedient for the amelioration of his country, 
when he pronounced of a legal charity for the reKef of indigence, 
bearing on its forehead the smile and promise of a benevolence, which 
is never realized — ^that it was a downright fravd." 

In conclusion, we feel deeply impressed, and without hesitation say, 
that the volume now before us, is one of the most philosophical works 
that has proceeded from the press of late, not merely on the subject of 
Political Economy, but on any subject whatever, and will assuredly 
add another laurel to the many that encircle the brow of its leameti 
aad talented author. 
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MATHEMATICS. 

SOLUTION OF QUESTIONS IN LAST NUMBER. 

Solution of Quesiion 8thy hy Mr, George Giles, TweedmoiUh. 

The square of 18 multiplied by .0795a = 25.78392, the area of 
tbe base; and mi3208 diirided by 25.78392=3.99986, the one 
third of the height; consequently 11.99958 is the altitude of that 
part containing the apex ; and 103.13208 multiplied by 5 gives 515. 
6604, solidity of the whole sugar loaf. 

Then as 103.13208 : cube of 11.99958 : : 515.6604 : 8639.09283. 
175162956 the cube of the whole height, and by extracting the cube 
root it will be found, that 20.511 is the required height of the sugar-loaf. 

A correct solution of the above has also been received from Mr. 
Pax ton. 

The solution of Question 9th, if received, has been mislaid; it 
therefore lies over tilt next month. 

QUESTIONS FOR SOLUTION. 

Proposed by Mr, William Weatherhead, Swinion, 

10. In the forenoon of tlie 15th July, 1832, A sets out from a 
place in latitude 55^ 47' N., and at the same instant B sets out in 
latitude 50*^ 7' N. — both on the same meridian, and the sun's altitude 
at the time of starting being at both places the same. After travelling 
some days, they met and found that A had travelled 50 miles more 
than B, and that the angle, at the place reached, subtended by the 
distance between the places left, was 75° 45' 34'^ Required the time 
of starting, and also the distance travelled by each, supposing the 
sun's declination to be 2P 31' N. 

Proposed by Mr. George Giles, TtDeedmouffu . 

On the night of the 20th of August, 1832, I observed three stars 
A, B, and C, so situated, that the star A bore due west from the star 
B and distant 26° 34', and the star C bore due north from the star B 
at the distance of 90°. Required the distance between the stars A 
and C : also the angles they make with each other. 



Register of Births^ Marriages and Deaths. 

BIRTHS. 

At Newbattle Abbey, on the 12th nit, the Marchioness of Lothian^ 
of a son and heir. 

At Mellerstain, on the 20th ult, the Lady of George Baillie, Esq., 
jun. of Jerviswoode, of a son. 

At Coldstream, on the 26th ult, the Lady of Thomas Fair, Esq., 
of Buenos Ay res, of a son. 

On the 30th idt, Mrs. W. 6. Carr, Western-lane, of a son. 

MARRIAGES. 

At Pen^goesy Montgomeryshire, on the 1st ult, the Rev. Wm. K. 
Fletcher, M. A. chaplain to the Hon. the East India Compasy^ to 
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Maria Jane^ eldest daughter of Mr. Jewsbury, oommission agent, 
Manchester. This celebrated poetess leaves her native country for 
India^ the scene of her husband's labours. 

Lately^ Mr. Rodwell^ composer^ to Emma^ only daughter of Mr. 
Liston, the comedian. 

At London, on the 16th ult, at St. George's churchy Hanover-square, 
by the Bishop of Hereford, Lord Viscount Ho wick, to Maria, second 
daughter of Sir Joseph Copley, Bart., of Sprotsborough, Yorkshire. 

Here, on the 23d ult, Mr. Edward Davidson, to Miss Johnson, of 
the Hen and Chickens Inn. 

DEATHS. 

Lately at Dumfries, William M'Cormick, Esq., editor of the Ayr 
Advertiser. 

At Montreal, on the 9th July, of Asiatic cholera, Mr. James Cock- 
hum, late of this town, corn-merchant. The deceased and his family 
had only arrived there on the 2d, where he intended to settle. 

At the Rectory, Fardingham, Norfolk, on the 23d July, aged 73, 
the Rev. Walter Whiter, M. A., formerly Fellow of Clare Hall, Cam- 
bridge. He was the author of some ingenious works in literature and 
criticism, and more particularly of the Etymologiean Universale, 

At Montreal, on tne 28th July, of cholera morbus, Christian Selby, 
youngest daughter of the late Robert Selby, Esq. of North Earle;, 
Northumberland, and wife of Deputy Assistant Commissary-GeDeral 
Cameron, aged 35, much respected by a large circle of friends. 

On the 11th ult, at Enniscorthy, Ingleby, the Newcastle emperor 
of all conjurors. 

At Norham, on the 15th ult, James White, Esq., in his 73d yewr, 
much respected. 

At Hope House, near Alnwick, the wife of Mr. William Skelly, 
aged 45. 

At Leaminffton, on the 19th uTt, George Aspull, the celebrated 
pianist, aged 18. With a musical genius of the highest order, unaffect- 
ed manners and a modest deportment adorned his youth. He will 
long be remembered. 

At Tweedmouth, on the 31st ult, Esther, wife of Mr. William 
Crow, captain of the smack Commerce, aged 56. 

At Gladsmuir, on the 4th inst., the Rev. Dr. Hamilton, minister 
of that parish, in the 76th year of his age. 



To Readers and Correspondents. 

Epsilon and M. J. are under consideration. 

We expect to find room for H. next month. 

We promise to favour our readers in the ensuing I«^umber with a 
second extract from '' Tibby Shiel's Creel." 

We thank M. Y. for her interesting communication: — ^it did not 
reach us in time for this month's Number, but it shall be duly attend- 
ed to in our next 

Our readers must excuse the present unusual delay in the puUica- 
tion, as it chiefly arose from a multiplicity of imperative engagements 
with wUck the i^riater^s hands were occupied* 
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POPULAR EDUCATION— MECHANICS' INSTITUTIONS. 

Thsrb is a striking analogy betwixt the political and the inteL 
lectual history of mankind. Pnilosopfaers have descanted on the social 
contract which is supposed to be the basis of ciril government ; but 
the notion is hypothetical, for instead of an equality of riehts and 
privileges among the members of society, we find, even in the most 
remote periods, that tyranny and oppression characterised the trans- 
actions of every nation. Patriarchal authority seems to have paved 
the way for systematic domination, and ever since history recorded the 
condition and the transactions of our species, it has had to narrate the 
same tale of the injustice of rulers, and of the misery of the great 
mass of the people. 

But happily a spirit of improvement has manifested itself, if not in 
a constant, at least in a graaual and unequivocal amelioration of the 
human race. How almost every nation came to have in the earliest 
ages a despotic government, we do not mean to inquire : the fact it- 
self is certain. But it is cheering to observe the great body of the 
people, who were then abject slaves, rising by degrees to respectability, 
affluence and power, and eventually proving a useful barrier to the 
extension of royal prerogative. The affairs of all civilized nations are 
pow administered m a more or less equable manner, and though there 
is still in almost all of them — ^heaven knows! — enough to reform, 
yet the career of improvement will not, we hope, be prematurely 
checked. 

In a despotic government it is a measure of policy to discourage the 
dilFosion of knowledge ; and genius, like liberty, is opposed by every 
conceivable obstacle. But the want of the latter is more keenly fel^ 
and therefore we find, that people, whose yoke is easy and whose bur- 
den is comparatively light, may yet exist in a state of the grossest 
mental darkness. Still the government which encourages such measures 
is not more unjust to its subjects than it is short-sighted to its own 
interests. Scotland, Holland, Sweden, — ^the best educated nations in 
the world are ever found to be the most moral and the most peaceable. 
How, in truth, could it be otherwise ? None but quacks are afraid of 
their conduct being scrutinized, and little respect and gratitude is that 
government entitled to, which, in order to ensure its own safety, will 
sacrifice the happiness and the best interests of its subjects. 

Notwithstanding the high degree of political improvement which 
England has possessed for upwards of a century, it is remarkable that 
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the major portion of her iDbabitants should be bo far back in intel- 
lectual cultivation. Where is the Magna Charta that released her 
from mental bondage ? Samuel Johnson, whose pitiable prejudices more 
than biedanced his mental greatness^ chuckled with satisfaction at the 
thought, that in Scotland, where every person receives a decent educa- 
tion, there are no such profound scholars as in England ; as if it were 
more advantageous or more proper that one or two should have too 
much and all the rest be famished, than that all should enjoy a suffi* 
ciency. But John Bull, whether on the authority of his dictionary or 
Arom some preconceived notion of his own brain, tninks mares majorum 
and sacra to be synonymes, and, in spite of all the logic in the worlds 
argues that what has been must be. 

The spirit of the age, however, will not be kept down by hoary 
prejudices, and every philanthropist must rejoice to see the efforts that 
are in progress for the extension of knowledge through all orders of 
the people. It is only a few years since the pmn was first tried; and 
such has been its success that a tolerably accurate acquaintance with 
most of the practical sciences may now be gained by erery cobbler, 
weaver, collier, — in short, by all his Majesty's liege subjects, in Eng- 
land, Scotland, Ireland, Wales, the Isle of Man, and we hoped to have 
included the fkr-famed city of Berwick-upon.Tweed. 

We are glad to observe the success of Mechanics' Institutions. 
They are calculated to form an excellent addition to the common school 
education, supplying its defects, and communicating much knowledge 
that will be or use in the business of life. Nor is Uiis their only ad. 
yantage. They lead the mind to seek for amusement and instruction 
of a benefitting kind, and prevent it from degrading itself by those 
brutish habits which have tended so much to demoralise the lower orders. 
The system, however, is yet in its infancy, and will admit of vast im- 
provement. The principal defect we see in it is, that at present it exclu. 
sively embraces scientific pursuits. The attainments of Brougham, 
Birkoeck, and other patrons of these institutions in this branch of 
knowledge appear to be the reason why physical science is cultivated 
so much more than literature and morals. 

For this we can discover no substantial reason. The great end of 
Mechanics' Institutions, we conceive, is to open up the minds of the 
lower classes, and call into action their latent energies ; to which may be 
added — to inspire them with proper objects of pursuit, and rescue 
them from the thraldom of vice. Are we to lay it down, then, as aa 
axiom or broad principle, on which the whole management of these 
institutions is to be conducted, that physical science is best fitted to 
accomplish the end in view ? Surely not — ^is the answer both of reason 
and of experience. It is true, there are those whose minds have a 
natural bias in favour of scientific studies, and of mathematics in par- 
ticular; and we, of course, approve of the system so far as such in- 
dividuals are concerned, — we allow, that those individuals will profit 
by following the dictates of their own minds, and that it would be 
wrong to direct them in a different channel. But there are other»*« 
and this is perhaps the more numerous class — whom the gods not 
having made mathematical, look upon curves and triangles as a person 
bitten by a mad dog looks upon water. No advantage caw result to 
them from studying Algebra, Mechanics, &c. On the contrary, their 
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aversion to such bwtnclies is apt to engender disgust at all studf what, 
ever. Far are we from thinking that these studies ought to be neg. 
lected. They may be of signal advantage to artificers and practical 
men, which class of the community, be it remembered, gave birth to 
Watt, Ferguson, Arkwright, aud Rennie. But is every luckless 
wight on this account to be initiated into the areana of Chemistry, and 
dragged per force into the abysses of Natural Philosophy? There are 
other subjects, which are both interesting in themselves, and are ad- 
mirably adapted to nroduoe greater benefits. We may just notice 
History, Politics, Mental Philosophy, and Morals. What can be 
more interesting than the study of History, which leads us through 
the lapse of years, and gives us, as it were, a panoramic view of the 
rise and fall of empires, the life and conduct of the great good and bad 
in every age, the peculiarities of character in every stage of society 
from rudeness to refinement, — the rapid or slow advances, and the 
rapid or slow retrogressions of art, science, philosophy, and religion 
at difierent periods, — in short, of the world from the beginning ? 
What can be more useful than the study of Politics, which concern 
every one, and which it is the duty of every one to know, more or 
less, who countenances and lives under the British constitution? 
What can be more interesting and useful than the study of one's self 
—'know thyself,' said an ancient sage, and shall we of modern times 
negative the precept ? And last, but not least of all, is the study of 
Morals, which unfold the duties of life, and prepare for the better ful- 
filment of the high and important duties of religion. 

Mechanics ana labourers have but small scraps of time to devote to 
study, and therefore it cannot be expected that they should enter 
minutdy into the abstract difficulties of science. Tuat thej might 
understand the elements, it would actually require a course of prelec 
tions to explain the meaning of certain words and terms which have no 
counterpart in popular language ; and even then the explanation could 
not be long remembered by those who never heard of such things 
before. 

Morals, politics, and general literature are not without their diffi- 
culties too, out it is easy to treat them in an intelligible manner, so as 
to command the closest attention. What can easily be understood will 
evidently be most cultivated, and the study of these departments of 
knowledge, besides gratifying a laudable curiosity, will nave a most 
beneficial influence on the general character of the people. This is 
genuine, sterling knowledge ; unlike physical science, it amends the 
character and the conduct ; and when it shall be universally diffused, 
those Utopian visions of earthly felicity, in which imagination has so 
often indulged, wiU be realised. If ever wars fall into disuse, it will 
be by this means alone; an enlightened people will disdain to de- 
luge the earth with blood, in order to gratify the petty jealousies of 
kings. 

Prudent policy would dictate this addition to the course of education 
bestowed upon the lower orders in the recently formed institutions. 
We sincerely think it would have a powerful tendency in ameliorating 
their condition ; the moral and political knowledge thus communicated 
would make more virtuous men and more loyal subjects. In our 
large towns the moral character of the populace is frightfully dete- 
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riorated. A radical reform is become necessary^ and tliis reform most 
be acoomplisfaed^ not by any proposition in geometry nor by any prin. 
dple in dynamics^ but Dy a course of moral and politi&l mstrUctioD. 
The addition we suggest to Mechanics' Institutes seems to fiirnisb an 
engine likely enough to effect in some measure this purpose ; and from 
its gradual operation we would anticipate the most happy result. 
The people, discoyering a norel and delightful source of grattfii^ittoD^ 
woula relinquish the sensual and degrading practices to whiSi tbey 
bad habituated themselves^ and endeavour to excel each oth^^ in so- 
briety and virtue. In fine^ a mighty diange would be effected^ to wbich 
we may be pardoned in i^pl3ring the beautiful metaphdr of an Orieatal 
poet, describing a change still more wonderful ;— • 



The glowing sand shall become a pool. 
And the thirsty soil bubbling spnngs. 



A. N. A. R. 



ON HEARING A YOUNG LADY SING. 

Oh Heav'ns ! whence comes that magic sound. 
That makes my heart in raptures bound? 
Whence flows that sweet mellifluous air. 
So apt to soften er'ry care ?•— 
!Now, as the ocean billows roll. 
The music-flood moves o'er my soul : 
Now, as the dancing moonbeanis play. 
Sport tbe wild notes of some wild lay : 
Now, as the deluge sweeps the shores, 
Down an o'erpow'ring torrent pours; 
Now, as the echo of the distant sea. 
The last notes, ^stint and ling'ring^ die away. 

A mortal sure it cannot be, 
Possess'd of so much harmony !— . 
But some fair spirit of the choir 
That sings in Heaven, come to inspire 
The eart£.bound hearts of men, and win 
Their loves to those who know no sin. 
Or if a child of dust as I, — 
O happy be, for whom a sigh 
Heaves from thy snow-white bosom ! He 
May live upon thy son^s, and be 
For ever and for ever thine — 
Oh might I hope tbou would'st be mine I 
For thy enchanting charms, — thy spell 
Of heav*!!]^ sorcery might quell 
Each panging thought within my breast,—- 
And tbou would'st sing my soul to rest 

AER 
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TIBBIE SHIELS CAEEL. 

Som of my readers may perhaps remember a certain delectable 
]iap«i^-»piirportiDg to be the first of a series— called Tibbie Shiel's 
Creel^ aod Uiey hare, no doubt^ often anxiously looked for another of 
tliose excellent and witty performances. And they should long ere 
thiB have been gratiiidd^ had the large creel containing the papers 
not unfortunately fallen out of the way. With Tibbie's permission, 
l-hmi brought the creel and MSS. home to my own house in Mer. 
ehaiiB Closey Edinburgh, and safely, as I thought, disposed of it on 
the top of an old 4:hest of drawers which once belonged to my aunt 
Katie of blessed memory. So soon as I had got myself settled, after 
my xctom Irom niy excursion, I began to consider of my intention 
re a pecttpg the MSB. -'But lo ! the creel and papers were ranished ! 
After aevetal days of searchings and enquiries i was obliged to sit 
down with my loss. Fortune, howerer, was not Buffidentlr cruel to 
allow these excdlent productions to suffer the &te which otner works 
of equal merit have undergone, and to consign them to the dreary 
'T/WtuNHl'* which is the only voice of much of Cicero's eloquence and 
tiaesar's poesy. 

And I am well assured that not Maio himself— when he discovered 
the " De Republic^" under the obscure history of an obscure religious 
house, (if I remember aright)— could be more delighted than when I 
laid my hands on my beloved creel this very fifth of September, A. D. 
1832. As the details of the discovery will, beyond question, be 
eagerly sought after by the learned, I shall state them. 

Among l£e sweet pledges of connubial bliss— as the novels say^- 
with which Mrs. Mershaum has annually for the last fifteen years 
presented me, there is one unlucky urdiin whose thrice unhappy 
name is David. From his childhooa he has never spent a day with, 
out getting into some scrape or other. He used to burst out into the 
most agonizing cries* and distort his face as if suffering the most 
dreadfiu pain, and then, when he saw every body in bustle and fear 
around him, he would burst out into a laugh, and mock at the 
anxiety he had created. When he was only a month old, he fought 
a pitched battle with the kitten, and nearly got his eyes scratched 
out. As he grew up, he used to terrify his friends by running along 
the ledges of the house-tops and climbing spouts for sparrow nests. 
He was continually stealing some farmer's turnips, — Sindfdling his 
ducks and chickens. He has difierent times nearly blown <himseif up 
with gunpowder, and once shot away almost the whole of an old gen. 
tleman's coat tails by Carrying a gun which went off only at half cock 
—and that only unaer certain circumstances. He usea to carry his 
pockets full of mice to school, and get his flogs for putting them down 
the necks of the girls. No one was oftener caught shooting potatoe- 
ffuns at the master's nose, when the worthy man had fallen into a 
dose, overcome with the heat of the summer afternoon, and the 
suntmtm of the school boys. '' Rap the Oinger — Ring the Bell" was 
his fiftvourite game o' nights — and not an apple woman's stall within 
four streets was safe from his machinations. In short he was and is 
the most incorrigible of thoughtless urchins. Yet there is something 
about the lad which I like. Would any one believe, that I have my. 
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self flogged him regularly nigbt after nigbt with my own cane for 
six weeks, in order to get him to leave off playing at marbles when he 
should be getting off his task, — and when, all this being ineffectual, I 
spoke a dozen kind words to him, he gave up marbles of his own ac- 
cord, — and never touched taw for many months after* 

Well, this unlucky urchin, it appears, had laid his hands on my 
inestimable creel, and thinking it would do fine for holding divers pri- 
Tate matters of his, such as powder, daggers^ bullets^ old pistols^ 
ballads, &C he very quietly carried it off to his own room. The first 
thing he heard of it was, that I was enraged at its loss, and of coarse 
he was afraid to say a word about it. However, I happened to be 
seeking for a pistol in his sanctum this rooming, in order to frighten 
the sparrows from my little plot of Cobbett corn — and lo ! there was 
my iaentica] creel 1 I have Qot yet considered of David's pnnisliraent. 
Possibly I may make him commit every paper I send you to memory. 

Of D. J. Lietch, whose name stands at the head of the following 
poem, I know nothing, except that asking my excellent friend the 
Ettrick Shepherd about him — ^he answered — ''He's a queer mad^ 
English deevil, — ^that's fond o' fishing and au!d ballands. He ance 
climbed up the Grey Mare's tail stark naked, — a mere tempting o' 
Providence : he's just even down mad.* 

Daniel Mebbhauk. 



THE CITY CHURCHYARD. 

BY D. J. LIETCH. 

FITTB THB FIRST. 

A SINGLE solitary man 
Among the city graves 

Where, group'd together, peaceful lie 

The dust of old nobility 
And the ashes of their slaves 

So still — they seem to Fancy's eye 
A sea of silent waves f — 
An ancient church, — with all its towers 

And pinnacles, whose faded splendour 
Upon the gazer darkly lowers 

In calm and cloudy grandeur ! 
Beauty and rank, and men whose names 
Recall the times of torture, flames 

And martyrs' persecution. 
Blended in death, do peaoeftd lie 
Like children of one family 

In strange— but sweet confusion : 
For surely it is beautiful 

That those estranged in life 
Or faithless friends or enemies 

In death should end their strife — 
And mingle 'neath the funeral pall 
Their hate and fiercer passions all.-*- 
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Anid a -ao&ae like tbis^ he stood 

A melanchoTy man^ — 
Though youthml passions in his blood 
Ran riot oft, unblest and nide 
Yet sombre thought, in solemn mood. 

Amid bis musings ran. — 
He stood beside the murderers' grave. 

Where the grey and wrinkled stone 
Told of a tale too dark to hear 
Imag'd a scene almost too drear 

For man to gase upon. 

Three sisters, &ir and beautiful. 

Stood on a pedestal : — 
Their murder'd father lay beneath^— 
Peaceful he lay, with sculptur'd wreath 

And carir'd with hollow scull- 
While letters auaint, on the mould'ring wall 
The dark and fearful tale recall :— - 

How they for love of sordid gold 
And man's unblest embrace 

Had slain th« old man in his sleep I 
And then the fiuibfiil marble told 
How justice met them iaoe to face 
With vengeance swift and deep— 
For on the fifttal gallows tree, 
Died in their youth these sisters three ! * 
And how the mob sent forth a yell 

Even in their dying hour — 
(A wund like a welcoming to hell 
Of demons dark and terrible ! — ) 

Such was the nameless power 
Of that fierce, deep, and swelling cry 
That choer'd them to Eternity !— 
Oh Christ ! these maidens young and fair— 
Some demon must have them possess'd 
That they, in scorn of womanhood 
And all its feelings pure and good. 
Should dare that savage deed to do 
And in the blood their hands imbrue 

Of the heart that lov'd them best ! 

Another tomb — a new iill'd grave ! 
And pure as the May moonlight 

The marble rises o'er the bed 
Where sleeps the sleep of endless night 

A young and pure and lovely maid-* 
Who ne'er had known or grief or crime-— 
A perish'd flower, in the young spring time ! 
Alas ! how bright the flaunting day * 

ShiAes on the turf that wraps her day ! 

* ThlM is no fletlon— oeithcr in tlis talt nor tlic tombb 
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Bat who may tell the nameless throng * 

Of high and low degree 
That slept these churchyaTd mounds among 

As still as hurled memorv ! 
Amid this soene^ where noisy folly 

Ne'er stood with step proiane. 
But calm and sombre mehincholy 

For ever holds her reign^ 
Stalk'd the sad solitary man 
And thus his moody musings ran :— 
''O surely virtue is a name 
And beauty is a dream^ 

And hate and love^ and bliss and woe 
But bubbles on life's stream ; 
Upon whose wild impetuous flow 
These transient air-bells burst and die 
While still the stream doth rush on to eternity ! 

The meanest reptile^ that around 
This dank and loamy chamel ground 

Doth crawl in the splashing rain, 
Howe'er in life our race oeneath 
Seemeth to equal us in death ;^- 
Oh ! then how false and vain 
To pride ourselves on the fleshly form 
That rotteth as fast as the slimy worm ! 
Or speak of the spirit that never can die 

Which the toad may not possess ! 
For see ! together the reptiles lie 

In kindred rottenness ! 
Then why should we precedence daim 
O'er that which moulaers in death the same ? 
The intellectual ray^ less bright. 

Less pure and dear and strongs 
Hath been pour'd by the Father of mental light 

Upon the reptile throng : 
Yet still, though dim to the human sense, 
'Tis a ray of the wme Intelligence. 
Around each mould*ring vaulted wall 

How many names have faded away I 
j^ grief coM die, — ^her funeral 
Should be chaunted beneath oblivion's pall 
Amid those tombstones grey ! 
Where the dead — and the mourner's worda of woe 

A sister's— ^r husband's lines of love 
That told who slept in peace below 
Untrac'd, unknown are mould'ring slow 
And the rank grass waving above ! 
What is the history of the world?—* 
The Epitaph of nation's past ! 
Each page is but a churchyara stone. 
That telieth of kingdoms one by one 
In the shadows of death o'ercast 
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Their pride, and power, and victories all 
Shrunk to a scarce remember'd scrawl !" 

— The stranger cast him on the around 
And he prayed for speedy deatii. 

For when he gaz'd on each hearing mound 
And knew, those mounds beneath. 

The beautiful of ages gone 

Were mouldering slowly " bone by bone," — 
He felt like one whose heart would burst 
With a lore which he long had fondly nurs*d 

For those who held him in scorn — 
And he cast him on the ground to die 

Like one of hope forlorn : 
How could he think of hope or joy ? 
His heart was full of bitter thoughts 
And he cast him down to die ! — 

FiTTE THE SECOND. 

Ah me ! how full of fresh delights 
Is the young and leafy Spring ! — 
Like a thought of the soul, the flowers arise 
. Jn th' dewv erening ! 
To bathe their spirits serene and bright 
Ii) the sacred stream of the erening light 
When the thrush upon the loftiest tree, 

Among the bursting buds. 
Carves out his curious melody. 

Reechoing round the wooas — 
Till the Robin upon the castle wall 
Responds in strain most musical ! 
When one by one the modest stars 

That shun the noon-day light 
Ariqe, and seem to lie in Sliss 

On the breast of their mother — ^Night ! 
And the shape of the mountain's proud array 
Is sinking — shadowy — slow — awav. — 
And oh ! the impulses young Spring 
Doth to the heart of the mourner bring ! 
It telleth him of the God on high 
Of light and life and joy : 

It showeth the sin of the sophistry 
Which the atheist doth employ. 
And who that impulse strong would give — 

That Cometh he knows not how — 
For all that men have ever writ 

To prove that God is true } 
Doth he not feel it in the power — 
The eloquence of the Evening hour ? — 
And thus it was with him whose soul 

Was writhing in despair : 
A vision of bliss came o'er his heart 
And breath*d its influence there, 
VOL. II. 2 
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As tbe fragrance which the hawthorn flings 
Upon the midnight air !— 

Beneath an arch« which curiously 

The builder had cut in stone, 
(It hath stood there for a century 

Yet none of its beauty is gone) 
A train of blooming boys appear 

Now stepping one by one 1-— 
How strange to see those boys come forth 

That ancient arch beneath ! 
And to gaze on their faces of life and mirth^ 

Amid the haunts of Death ! 
' Three hundred children beautiful 

Were in that lovely train^ 
Oh joy ! to see their gladsome smile^ 

As they never should ken of pain ; 
It seem'd as if happiness and love 

Were dwelling on earth again 1 
(Yet with a mockery of the dead 

For these children there to be ; 
Above the long-forgotten bed. 
Where the young and beautiful were laid 

Of many a centurie !) 
The sun burst out from a sudden cloudy 

And a stream of golden light 
Plav'd all along the lenethen^d crowd 

C5f that troop of children bright — 
The glory ting'd each youthful face 

Most beautiful to see ! 
Oh ! surely they were cherubim 

From the heavenly countree !-— 
The solitary man arose 

From the damp ground where he lay— < 
He felt the beauty of the sight. 

Yet he wist not what to say ; 
He gently trode across the graves — 

He felt as in a dream, 
And still he gaz'd on the youthful band 

Briffht in that holy beam : 
Till they entered the low and narrow porch 
That crown'd the steps to the ancient church. 
The gloom had past m>m his soul — away^ 

Which death had shadow'd there. 
And he felt the hope that never dies, 

Hone — stronoer than despair ! — 
Breathe on his heart like a melody 

From an angel's dulcimer I 
With humbled head, and solemn mien. 
He followed the steps of that lovely train. 
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LETTERS FROM THE MEDITERRANEAN. 

DUBINO THB TEARS 1829 — 30 — 31. 

BT AN ASSISTANT-SURGEON IN THE ROYAL NAVY. 

f By way of preliminary we extract the following from the note ac- 
cooipanying the communication with which we have heen favoured : — 
" These Letters having never been intended for the public eye, most 
of the sentences are characterised by that abruptness and want of con. 
nexion, to which an absent friend must often haTC recourse/ when he 
wishes to crowd much into small space, and that, too, in a short time." 
If any apoI<^y be requisite, this is amply sufficient — Ed.^ 

LETTER L 

• « • • \^|g y^^ ^ quick passage from England to Malta^— only 
three weeks — ^but very rough weather until we entered the Mediter- 
ranean, and then it was extremely mild — the evenings lovely. Unfbr. 
tunately we passed Gibraltar rode during the evening, so that I lost 
that magnificent sight Malta Harbour is an agreeable sight ; its mar- 
gin, almost all around, is solid rock of free stone, which muces it appear 
extremely neat Many of the roads are of the same substance, and the 
few carts that pass, have worn deep ruts in the rock, where the wheels 
run. The climate is very fine— plenty of fruits— oranges, lemons, figs, 
grapes, &c. There are no trees in the island, except those cultivated 
in gardens, which gives it rather a bare appearance. The orange trees 
with their golden fruit are beautiful, and form a delightful shade. 
We stajred here a week. I was only twice or thrice a-shore, and one 
day went to see a splendid sarden— open to all visitors. But it hap- 
pened to be a holiday, and the keepers were absent, so that I returned 
ungratified. The town is fine upon the whole, and the streets like 
those in the country are in general very irregular — ^some of them so 
steep as to have a flight of stairs from top to bottom instead of pave, 
ment— owing to this, there are very few carriages of any sort, burdens 
being transported on horses which are small, but handsome. There 
are two or three splendid Roman Catholic Chapels — ^the pavement, 
ceiling and walls inside are lined with marble of different colours cut 
in small pieces and put in so neatly as to represent figures of saints, &c. 
you would actually oelieye it painted if you were not told the contrary. 
There were also immense massy silver candlesticks, with candlea two 
or three feet long. We went next to Corfu (Corcyra) one of the 
leven islands in the Ionian sea belonging to Britain. A rock is here 
shown where Ulysses was shipwrecked. The town is rather poor, but 
the country is lovely from the number of olive groves — ^myrtles in rich 
green beneath the olive trees-— with a few solitary cypresses shooting 
their tall taper tops here and there above the rest — fine gardens m 
apple, pear, and cherry trees. Here I saw the women twisting the 
ancient distaff— the rock was held^ under the left arm, the thread 
drawn out by the same hand, while the right twists a piece of stick by 
which the thresd is at the same time twisted and wound up. I had a 
most delightful ride here, with our second Lieutenant aad another 
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officer, and the interest was much enhanced by little difficulties we 
met with, for after finding oar way to the top of a very high hill by 
a patli rugged enough, we wished to descend on the other side, but 
after getting down a little, we were put to a stand by precipices ; nor 
was it possible to get back. Our horses were yery tractable, and al- 
lowed us to lead them, and here I am sure the road was not 18 inches 
wide. Making towards the most sloping points, we found patches of 
vineyards about 15 feet broad, barricadoea up with a wall 4 feet, or so 
high — a succession of these like stairs would descend a good way, un- 
til some steep places interrupted them, down these we made our tiorses 
leap — and when interrupted we wandered along the side of the moun- 
tain with much labour until we could find a practicable descent, some- 
times leaving our horses to reconnoitre the different tracts, for if we went 
wrong, getting back was impossible. Our gallant horses left unsecared, 
were yet secure, — never did we find them moved from the spot. From 
the extreme slowness of our progress we began to think of sleeping on the 
bill-side ; however we got down without any accident, except that, when 
going to mount my horse, one of the stirrups was observed torn away 
and lost. In two liours more we reached the town a little past seven 
-^-dask-~so that the gingular number of the stirrups could not be seen* 
We set out at 10 a. h. and were tired enough. In a valley by the 
sea side richly ornamented with gardens, we saw a tall pillar of rock 
about 500 feet high, top about 5 feet square, at the base not more in 
proportion. What makes it so striking is that no rocks are around it, 
but the ground is fiat. It looks like a tall tower at a distance. We 
also saw the ruins of an ancient temple (supposed of Neptune) lately 
cleared from the earth, under which it had been buried. The stone 
is coarse marble. One pillar remains erect, — ^it stands on a lovely spot 
not much elevated above the sea which here forms a bay, and on the op- 
posite side of which are highly picturesque woody mountains. With 
many interesting subjects before me, I have written a very uninterest- 
ing letter ; hot without quiet and retirement, I can neither write nor 
study to any satisfiMrtion. 



LETTER II. 

Maha,* ♦ ♦ 

Cbpralonia, the largest of the Ionian islands, is of little note. 
Ithaca, besides its classiad interest, has a romantic land-locked har- 
bour. Its entrance is from the east by a narrow passage running a 
considerable way into the heart of the island, and then expanding into 
a wide bay which is terminated by a lofty mountain. The entrance 
also is bounded on each side by a ridge of mountains, which give it a 
most sublime and imposing effect. Ji|st before it expands, a narrow 
creek runs to the south, breaking off from the entrance at right an- 
gles, and likewise stretches into an extensive bay which is the proper 
harbour. The town is a poor-looking place, although it has increased 
much of late. The former chief town is situated at a distance from 
the sea, on the side of a hill, that it might be less exposed to piratical 
incursions, which were common in those days ; it is now almost quite 
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fieserted, and ooly a few mean houses and iDxiuinerable roo6e8S walls 
remain to tell that a large and populace city once existed there. 

1 found here in November a species of crocuses with a red auricuki 
at the bottom of the cup — hyacinths and some of the daffodil tribe^ 
but neither in flower — arbute trees with berries resembling straw. 
berrieSy and a large sort of juniper. [ visited the castle of Ulysses, of 
which there is scarcely a vestige remaining. It stands on the top of 
a hill, and has been built with stones of immense magnitude; but the 
iron hand of time has prevailed over its massy strength. The cattle 
walk unobstructed over its levelled walls, and vegetation will speedily 
cover the few fragments that remain. Ulysses' cave, where he de- 
posited the presents he received from the Phoenicians, is at the head 
of the bay, but has lately been destroyed by an English road being 
carried quite over its site. Mount Netitos is termed woody by Homer 
— though it certainly cannot now be distinguished by that character, 
as there are very few trees on the island. 

I viaited also Arethusa's fountain, and an old house called Homer's 
school. In Ulysses' castle is a subterranean cell in which I found a 
few manuscript lines of Romaic (modern Greek) eulogising the heroes 
who had fought in the late struggle, and lamenting that another 
Homer could never arise to immorulize their heroic deeds. We have 
been up the gulf of Patras (Sinus Sardonicus). A narrow strait 
leads from thence into the gulf of Lepanto, (Sinus Frissacus). Morea 
castle defends the strait on the north side and Lepanto (Naupactus) 
on the south. Their shattered walls and battlements bear melancholy 
traces of the ravages of war. The latter place was taken while we 
lay at Santa Maura, and I regret very much that we did not see the 
siege. In November we sailed for the Archipelago and passed the 
Strophades anciently noted for the Harpies and now dreaded for its 
numerous rocks— but a light-house has been erected within the last 
few months. Observed Cerigo (Cythera) still famous for its turtle 
doves — ^Hydra and j^gina. From thence sailed to Paros, in quest of 
the Admiral, but were soon forced by a strong gale to bear up and 
take shelter in a bay a few miles' distance from Cape Colonna, the scene 
of Falconer's shipwreck, and still further remarkable for the ruins of 
a temple of Minerva. Sixteen splendid columns of Parian marble 
remain entire, and we had a very distinct view of them from the sea. 
It is very pleasant sailing in the Archipelago— for you are just losing 
sight of (me island when the haze of^ another is rising in the dim 
horizon ; and for the same reason there is never much sea. At Paros 
the only stone seems to be a beautiful white marble — as the streets 
are all paved (though very badly) with it. The rocks bv the sea-side 
are intersected with seams of the same, which gives them a pretty 
variegated appearance. In some of the highest situations they are 
beautifully smoothed and worn into the most fantastic shapes, which 
shews that they must once have been under water. The principal 
curiosity in this island is a Venetian battery constructed nrom the 
ruins of an ancient temple, whose magnificent pillars and cornices, peep- 
ing from amongst the rough stones of a solid wall, filled up without 
mortar, form a very grotesque appearance. Here for the first time I 
saw wine-presses, probably similar to tjiose we read of in scripture. A 
space is enclosed (about 8 feet square) with a low wall — ^the floor is 
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paved with flags slofiing to one side, wbere is an opening to let the 
juice of the trodden grapes escape to be received in a vessel outside. The 
blouses differ from those of tne Ionian islands in beine flat rooted, 
which is also the case in Asia^ at least in those parts which I visited. 
In December there were beautiful little lambkins, jet black, milk 
white, and spotted of a variety of colours ; — ^the flowers here are bine and 
pink Anemonies, Stocks, the Polyanthus, the Narcissus, Larkspurs, Sec 
Several of our officers made an excursion to the grotto of Antiparos 
and amongst the rest our Surgeon, so that I was obliged to remain on 
board and content myself with a piece of the spar as a curiosity. • From 
Paros we sailed for Smyrna, passed Naxos, Delos, and Scio, which 
last, from its beauty forms an exception to the appearance of the .£gean 
Isles, and of Greece in general,-— apparently very much impoverished 
by the ravages of- war, both with respect to the bareness of the country 
which is naturally beautiful and 'fertile, and also the wretched appear- 
ance of the hovels, and the pallid looks of the inhabitants and the chil- 
dren in particular. — I visited Smyrna with much satisfaction, as being 
a very ancient city, and having contained one of the seven churchesof 
Asia. The country is finely diversified with well wooded hills. Here 
you see people of all nations in their various costumes. The Armini- 
ans particularly attracted my attention from their feminine delicacy 
and the fairness of their complexion. The Turkish burying grounds 
appear like groves of cypress trees, of which there is one planted at 
the head of each grave^*--a small stone is also set up— and, if a 
male fepose beneath, a turban is carved on the top, whidi is paint, 
ed yellow if the individual has in the course of his life made 
a pilgrimage to Mecca. The Franks have a separate burying 
place without cypress trees. There is nothing particular about 
the tnosques or beizaars. The camels attracted my attenltos from 
their novelty, and also from necessity, for the streets are so 
narrow, that if you were not careful to draw yourself up by the 
house sides, you would frequently be knocked down as they pass 
along with their burdens, m kinds of moveables being transported 
on the backs of porters, camels^ or asses. They are as destitute of 
carnages of any description as in the primitive days of the patriarchs. 
The figs here are very large and excellent We lay a few days at 
Voarla where -the surgeon got a chameleon, but it lived only a few 
weeks. From thence we went to Napoli di Romania (Nauplia) which 
is the present seat of the Greek government The castle stands on a 
steep high rock inaccessible except on one side. 

I was one of a party made by the Captain to ride across the plain 
of Argos to Mycenn, once Agamemnon's royal residence— it now 
contains only a few paltry hovels^ some of which are built with bricks 
made of clay and chopped straw, but not burnt A large dome under 
ground built of pudding stone and about 30 feet high is denominated 
Agamemnon's tomb. It was quite covered oyer imtil a few years ago 
when an eotrance .was cut down to it — ^here we found some beautiM 
crimson anemonies. On our way back we visited Argos, which is a 
pretty large town. On the side of the Castle hill is an ancient theatre 
consisting merely of a number of stone seats rising one above another, 
in a semicircular form^ which would accommodate an immense con- 
course of people. The stage is the ground at the foot of the seats. 
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We flaw a nunber of 8choolbo]^8 marcbing two atrreast isarryjog little 
flags/ and singiDg a song of tbeir triumphs o?er the Turks. They were 
dirided into compaoies, aud one of the eldest boys walked at the head 
of eadi. We crossed three rirers smaller than the Blackadder, — one of 
them must be the Machus ; — ^passed the ruins of Tirynthus the fa- 
Tourite residence of Hercules^ and got to Napoii just before the gates 
were shut. There is not a single tree on Argos plain, nor all the 
country round, though but a few years ago it was cohered with olire 
grores. Piom NapcSi came to Malta. 



LETTER III. 

Off Algiers, AugnU 6tk, 1830. 

Whbn I last wrote you, we were lying in quarantine at Malta, and 
were shortly afterwards sent to Algiers with a frigate to bring the 
Admiral word whether the Commodore of the French blockading 
squadron persisted in refusing leare'to the frigate to wait on our Con- 
sul there. Leave was granted, and we again sailed with a fair wind 
for Sardinia. On the 13th of May, about the dusk of evening, we ar. 
rived off Pulmas Bay, where the Admiral awaited our return, but hove 
to for day-light to run in. During the night, however, the wind be- 
came foul, and increased into a gale, accompanied with occasional vio- 
lent squalls, and thus continued for three days, driving us quite away 
from our port On the fourth morning it Mew with redoubled fury, 
and towards noon of the same day a singular phenomenon occurred. 
The whole visible heaven became suddenly obscured by a uniformly 
dismal yellowish glare oppressive to look at, and shedding a livid yeU 
low gleam on everv object to which the eye could turn. No bright 
snot pointed out the sun's place in the heavens, nor was there a single 
doud to relieve the unvaried gloom which sat hearily and oppressirely 
around us. Light was so dim that candles were required at dinner. 
The appearance forcibly struck me as similar to that described in 
books before a volcanic eruption, and the only fieimiliar object to which 
I can compare it is the light proceeding from a dull red fire, behind 
some diaphonous substance, as a white paper screen. Shortly after 
noon the sky cleared up, and we then found that a considerable quan. 
tity of reddish impaipi^ dust had fallen on the yards and sails. The 
same phenomenon occurred at Malta, and, as we afterwards understood, 
the terrified inhabitants ran about prapog to tbeir tutelar saints, and 
all the bells were set a ringing. From public prints I see an eruption 
of iBtna happened on the l6t1i May destroying five villages. This is 
probably a mistake, as that which I have related to you occurred on 
the 15tli, and the Ml of ashes ihust have been preceded by the erup. 
tion. We got into the bay on the following evening, but were again 
despatched before day-light, to observe the progress of the French esu 
pedition at Algiers where it' was daily expected. On our arrival we 
communicated without anchoring, and brought out the sad news to 
the French Commodore, that half the crews of two brigs of his squad* 
rott who had gone ashore had been butchered by the Arabs, and the 
nst carried prisoners to Algiers. We returned to Malta with the 
news, where we arrived on the d8th May, and found strawberries. 
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cherries, green pease and potatoes already in abundance. Having 
victualled we again put to sea, and anchored for the first time in the 
bay of Algiers, tvro miles distant from the town. The bay is of a semi- 
circular form^ and ten miles broad at the widest part The view from 
It is limited, but truly delightful, the ground rising almost from the 
water's edge with a gentle elevation until it forms a ridge of highly 
cultivated pleasant little hills which follow the sweep of the bay. These 
are intersected by numerous glens or dells covered with a thick copse 
of bush and shrub, and the beauty of the whole is crowned by the num. 
berless snow-white villas peeping forth from green groves in which 
may be seen the tall Palm or the graceful Cypress proudly peering 
above the humbler trees. Most of these mansions have annexed to 
them cool shady walks under arcades of the luxuriant vine, trained 
from the ground up a long arched trellis supported by marble pillars. 
Considerably inland is seen a branch of the Atlas Mountain, rearing 
their rugged summits far above the clouds, while midway up they are 
enveloped in a light blue mist. As you may suppose, all were eager 
to visit the Town so long notorious for its piracies, and which probably 
soon might be spoken ofas having once existed. It is of a truwgular 
form, situate on the side of a hill, the cupola of the Dey^s Palace form, 
ing the highest part of the town. The houses are low, generally of 
two stories, all white washed, with flat roofs, and small grated win. 
dows. The streets are so narrow that the balconies whicli project from 
the upper story actually meet in many places, and so exclude the burn, 
ing rays of the sun, for which they are in many instances intended. 
The population consists of Arabs — the most numerous race— <Turks 
and Jews. The men are swarthy. * * * 

The women seem rather diminutive. Their face is covered by two 
white screens which meet in front in such a manner that nothing but 
two dark shining orbs down the slant of a — nobody knows what-— can 
be seen. If the eyebrows which are painted black are allowed to ap- 
pear, you may at once pronounce the laidy of a questionable age. They 
all wear shoes but no stockings — a white manteau covers the head and 
shoulders, and sometimes under this is placed a white cone about six. 
teen inches high and three broad at the base. One day I was some, 
what amused with what was called an Algerine carriage. This 
was neither more nor less than an ass bearing a richly caparisoned 
.deep square-sided basket and hung with curtains. The peak of the 
cone described, projecting from the rest, unravelled the mystery and 
told me a ladt^ was the cargo. As the French armament was now 
seen from the heights above the town, we returned to out vessel, 
leaving the inhabitants, all of them in excellent spirits* Their har. 
vest had been long over, and, like the Chinese, they seemed quite lost 
in contemplating their own strength and prowess, declaring they 
would not prevent the French from landing, else they would not 
get a slap at them. Next morning we weighed to go out of the bay, 
as the Algerine gun-boats were hswding out, the hostile fleet bearing 
down apparently towards the town. * men of war in a long line, 

followed by 300 or 400 transports, formed a most magnificent sight. 
They passed us and bore off to a bay 15 miles west from the town 

* The numbers here are illegihle in the MS. and we have no means of oorreeUy 
atcerUining them. 
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where tbeydiaembarkedwithoutoppontion. We went thdre also to cruise/ 
that we might hare an opportunity of viewing their skirmishes, but 
as tbeae always took place early in the morning before we could get 
near the shore — ^prudence reqtnring us always to run out to sea. at 
night — we saw but little of their mancsuTering. When they had ad. 
▼aneed pretty dose to the town we returned to the bay there^ and 
standing in pretty dose, with very little wind, were somewhat sor. 
prised one afternoon to see a shot, find at us from the Algerine bat- 
teries, Ml within a few yards of our vessel ; and though we immediately 
wore round and stood out, a dozen more followed in quick succession. 
Two nights after, about sunset, being out of shot range, we observed 
a numl^r of gun-boats stealing out from the mole fuong shore in a 
rather suspidous manner, so that we deemed it prudent to keep out. 
side the bay during night ever after. We had various conjectures 
respecting their hostile appearances. Perhaps it might be done with, 
out the Dey^s orders, as he had been very friendly before, having sent 
us a present of bullocks, &c. 

On the 8d July the French fleet hauled dose in shore, and saluted 
the batteries with a broadside, each vessel firing as it passed in sue 
cession. We were dose behind, and hadan excellent view of this spi- 
rit-stirring scene, for it was indeed a gallant sight to behold, aa unoon. 
oemed spectators, the lightning flash, and hear the thunder peal from 
the cannons' iron throat, and to see the clouds of smoke, sometimes con. 
cealing, and sometimes revealing to partial view, the stately vessel 
towering forth in majestic pride from her wreathy envelopement. 
Very little damage was done on either side, owing to the distance; in. 
deea this bit of manoeuvre was only intended as an ezerdse for the 
ships, and in the mean time preparations for an attack were being ac- 
tively carried on by land. Next morning the troops opened their bat. 
teries on Fort Emperor, which is situated on an eminence above the 
town. After a few hours* smart firing it was silenced, and blown up 
by the Turks themselves, who retired with the intention of involving 
the besiegers, whom they imagined would immediately enter after their 
evacuation. Fortunately for the French, however, the train was pre. 
maturely ignited, and the intended destruction of their troops thereby 
avoided. 

As this fort commanded the town, the Dey surrendered on the fol. 
lowing morning, and according to his own wishes was sent to Naples 
in a French vessel, baring first requested to go to Malta, which was 
refused him. He also wished our vessel to accompany and see him 
safoly landed at Naples, but as duty required us elsewhere, and probably 
Uiere existed a feeling on the part of the Captain that the French 
would not like our convioy, this was refused him also. Most of the 
Turks have gone to Smyrna and Constantinople. Those who remain 
seem quite crest-fallen and dejected ; the dark rolling eye, the lower, 
iog brow, and the universal sullen gloom depicted on their countenan. 
ces, indicate a spirit writhing and storming with a mixture of regret 
for glory past, and indignation at the galling idea of being enthndled 
by the Christian Dogs-— their hated conquerors. Two days aft»r the 
surrender of the town I ventured into the eountry beyond the heiffhts 
which had hitherto bounded my view. But I doubt that I shall 
Bcaroely be able to give you any idea of what there so much delighted 

vol*. II. 2 D 
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me. The views are not very extenrive, bat the nearer^ the sweeter 
they are, and a new scene arises, every fifty yards, l)efbre you. Figure 
to yourself a vast amphitheatre surrounded by two pretty large hills, 
whose sloping sides are adorned with groves and cultivated fields, and 
which, converging at each extremity of the thus sequestered vale, leave 
merelv a narrow defile for the passage of a brook. Conceive nume- 
rous little hills and verdant knolls rising on the bosom of this vale 
clothed in the richest profusion of varied greenery and murmuriDg 
rills, protected by a thick shrubbery from the scorching sun; — and by 
an effort of the imagination you may thus possibly conceive something 
resembling the scenery which I would describe to you* As you wan. 
der up the course of ^ese little streams you feel the air around you 
refresttingly cool, while the rose with a luxuriance unknown in Jess 
genial climes, the honeysuckle and a sort of fragrant jessamine en- 
twining themselves among the branches of an elm or a mulberry tree, 
form numerous arbours, which wooingly inrite the enraptured travel- 
ler to repose under their shade. Surely, thought I, contemplating this 
scene, if, as has been said, the calm beauties of aatur6 arising from a 
mild climate, a clear serene heaven, a luxuriant soil, exhibiting the 
emblems of rirtue and peace, tranquillize the mind, and excite a taste 
for the arts and sciences, ennoble and elevate the sou] from grovelling 
pursuits to the cultivation of the sublimer virtues and kindlier feelings 
of the hearty what might be the state of this happy people I — ^But, alas I 
the spirit of man .here is bound in '* despot cnaios " — the grossest ig. 
norance and fonaticism prevail, lethafgic indifference, or apathy, to 
instruction (mental of course) has spread by its unhallowcHi rays a 
blighting deadly influence over the powers of the human mind, so that 
litde if any thing better than the nrutes, it remains unmoved by al- 
most any stimuli, but tbose of malice and revenge. — But I must now 
stop as I have other letters to write, and be ready before tiie bag is 
made up. 



LETTER IV. 

Marseilles, Kih SqOember, 1831. 

Eably on the 2d of September I was awakened by one of the boys 
bringing me your letter of the 2d June, which had at length returned 
to Malta from its peregrination in the Archipelago. We had just ar- 
rived from cruising off the volcanic island (named Graham Island) 
which has lately arisen off the coast of Sicily, and where we had been 
stationed for the purpose of warning vessels, which might be passing 
that way at night, ot its existence — the rumbling noise and terrible 
eruptions which served aa a beacon to narigators haring entirely sub- 
sided shortly after its appearance. When we first saw the island, 
about the latter end of July, it presented a most interesting spectacle, 
two little block hills parallel to each other, connected at 9ieir extre- 
mities by low narrow necks of land, forming the whole about a mile in 
circumference. When we first visited, however, there was a breach 
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in the S. W. oeck, which alloired free ooinmiiiiicatioii between the sen 
and the crater, occupying the centre of the island. From its colurane 
of steam Mended with ashes, cinders and stones were perpetually be* 
ing ejected at about a minute of interral, to the height of 200 feet* 
It continued thus for an hour or so, when the eruptions began to be 
more violent, to rise higher and quicker in succession. But I must 
try to give you some idea of the appearance. Perhaps you may have 
seen a cypress tree, which grows in form of a cone, of almost mathe. 
matical exactness. Figure to yourself a grove of cypress trees. 
When seen from a little distance they will seem blendea in one dark 
mass below, while their neatly tapering tops, admitting the light be. 
tween them, will appear distinct and well defined. Fancy, then, a grove 
of steam and vapoury trees mantled to their summits with a^et black 
robe of ashes specked with red hot stones, which in the day-time were 
of somewhat a whitish appearance, like stars in the twilight. Fancy 
it shooting up into the heavens with so swift, smooth, so graceful and 
straight a motion, till having exhausted its strength, the tapering 
summits bend earthward with an elegant horiaontal curve. The cypress 
form is now lost, and the black veil drops swiftly and gracefully to 
earth, disclosing to view a pillar of conglomerated fleecy wreaths of 
vapour of the purest snowy whiteness. This, in the space of half a 
mmute. is fanned away by the breeze, to be replaced by a similar dis- 
play. This sight had m it something extremely beautiful, and indeed 
every one of us seemed delighted. But when the more violent erup. 
tions commenced, the handsome symmetry of form and regularity of 
succession was done away, and a growling rumbling noise now mut- 
tered its thunder. The eruptions increased in height, and also in the 
rapidity of succession, and were surrounded by the dark ebony pall 
which rarely had fallen to the ground, when another arose in its place, 
so that the delicate snow-white wreaths did not present that lovely 
appearance which they did in the former, but the sight was inconceiv- 
ably more grand and imposing, and the feeling of beauty and symme- 
try was exchanged for that of majesty and sublimity. Lightnings 
were seen darting between the top of the column and the crater. 
Thunder followed, nothing different from that on ordinary occasions, 
except in not being so loud, or the peals so lengthened — ^it was now at 
the very acme of its fury,--all stood silent, lost in wonder at the awful 
and stupendous magnificence of the scene. The dense vapour, which 
the wind could not drive away fast enough, settled down and enveloped 
the whole island, while a tall column was again seen shooting from the 
centre upwards of 2000 feet high, and the lighter vapour rising far 
above this to the very heavens. It reminded me of what Sinai might 
have appeared to the Israelites when the law was uttered to them 
from amid clouds and thunder, or when the pillar of cloud guided them 
by day, and the pillar of fire by night The ashes and stones shot up 
irom the volcano appeared red hot by night. The violent eruptions 
might occur every nour and a half, and last a third of that time, when 
the less violent ones followed. During one of these moderate intervals, 
the Captain, along with some others, attempted to land, and bad actu- 
ally got within half a dozen yards of the beach, when all on a sudden 
they were covered by clouds of ashes and smoke, accompanied by a vol- 
ley of cinders discharged from the crater. They suffered nothing how- 
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lever, Imt a thorough UadceniBg, and a riak of upsetting the hoat Irein 
the alarm of the crew. We had aU an opportunity of going aahore 
afterwards. The ground is jvoite firm to walk upon, the ariiea and 
cinders being oonsolidated. xhe crater is a large funnd^aped lMi8iB> 
its longest diameter is 90 feet, and about a third full of botlinf^ salt 
water of a brownish yellow colour, from which a wreath of steam is perpe- 
tually rising. There is also an unpleasant, but not sufibcating vapour, 
I went down the side of the basin to the crater easily enough, but nsust 
confess that some considerable difficulty occurred in getting up again. 
For though the ascent was not steep, yet there was nothing to lay 
hold of, and baring thrown my shoes up before me, thinking that by 
80 doing I should he better enabled to scramble upon my handa and 
feet, which it was necessary to do, and to dig them into the aahes 
which continuallT slid from below me. I did not know that the ashes 
were so hot as I found them to be, before throwing up my shoes^ but 
really I paid for my folly. My hands and feet were so much burned, 
that on some places the skin came off, in others it rose in blisters; 
bating this, no other misfortune occurred, and after a few unsucoessful 
attempts I got to the top. 

We visit^ Smyrna in April, when the fields and woods looked 
beautifully green ; the gardens were exceedingly beautiful, and as you 
walked through them, the orange tree (which was in fiower) in par- 
ticular sent forth a sweet perfume, and when the land breeae set in at 
even, its fragrant odours were wafted to us on board. I had only one 
long walk into the country, which was to the top of a neighbouring 
mountain. From its summit I had a commanding view of the ridi plain, 
at the extremity of which Smyrna is situate, with all its gardens, 
woods, vineyards, and smiling snow-white villages scattered over its 
surface. It is completely shut in on three sides by mountains, like 
the arena of an amphitheatre, and by the sea on the rourth. As I was 
walking up the mountain side a wolf started up from among some 
brushwood, but he trotted quietly away. I saw a number of eagles 
hovering on the top — these were the first I had seen in a wild state. 
On my return from this excursion I entered a small village, walked 
into a coffee-house, and asked for wine, but could not make the good 
Mussulman landlord comprehend my request, and fortunately per- 
haps, for wine is strictly forbidden by the Koran, and it might have 
been construed into an insult. I got some coffee however, but without 
milk or sugar, for they use neither ; to make amends for this I was 
entertained with the cheerful song of a swallow perched on a peg in 
the wall> over against a nest there, in which his mate was brood- 
ing. It was a pleasing sight to see him flying out and in, without 
the slightest fear of offence from the two-legged beings who were 
smoking within and without the door, or, stretched at length, were list, 
lessly dosing away the time. The Turks, I believe, view this bird with 
a sort of superstitious feeling. They look with the same favourable 
eye on the crane which neatlos on the minarets of their mosques, and 
is remarkably tame. The principal road from the town is said to be 
an old Roman causeway, which is likely enough, as a pavement of lai^ 
ptones must last a long time where there are no carriages to break it 
up. There are now several wide breaches in it, without any attempt 
to repair theni. It is rather w inter^ting sight to see a long line oi 
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ennels uarebiDg along with dow and solemn steps, and all tfaeir belle 
tiiikliDg; these are suspended from their neck to encourage them. 
The plague made its appearance, and a few died. All the ships of 
war*— American, Austrian, French, and British — ^immediately stopped 
oommanieation with the town, and even with one another. It was odd 
enough to see the boats of the dtflerent vessels pull along-side each 
other to learn the news, and lying off on their oars, as if infection 
were sure to seise them, if they but touched the vessel. We, how. 
eTer^ were shortly after sent to Napoli di Romania, and from thence 
to Athens; we anchored in th^ PirsBUs, and next day rode to the 
city, distant about five miles from the harbour. Our way lay over an 
extensive plain, mostly covered with a thin olive wood ; strong com 
grew every where among the trees. The town is but a wretched 
looking place, and ill corresponds with its splendid name. It is still 
surrounded by a wall, but of little strength, and the buildings do not 
neariy occupy the whole of the enclosed space. A broad belt round 
the walls (inside) is in cultivation, except on the E. and N. E. where 
the Acropolis Rock rises abruptly from a plain close to the city, some- 
what like Edinburgh Castle, but not quite so high nor so steep, though 
the road that leads up to it is more so. On its summit, within the for. 
tafications, is the iieunous Parthenon, and two or three other small tem. 
pies, one of which was pointed out to me as being the temple of 
Aristides. Of the Parthenon many large columns cj whitest marble 
still remain, but surrounded by great heaps of stones and rubbish. The 
buildii^, I suppose, was tolerably entire before the late struggle for in- 
dependence. It had been converted into a magazine, and suffered ac- 
cordingly* Hard by one of the gates, and just within the wall, stands 
the temple of Theseus, having its form still entire ; which, with the 
roof which is flat, is a portico supported by marble pillars. On the 
wall of the main body there is sculptured a scene which appears to be ' 
the battle of the Centaurs with the L&pithe; the windows and door 
are loosely built up. In the heart of the city is the temple of .Solus, 
a neat octagonal building having on each side, in bass-relief, a character, 
istic figure of the wind it (aces. Not for from this stands the lantern of 
Demosthenes, a little round tower about twelve feet hiffh. Outside the 
walls is, or rather was, the temple of Jupiter.^not a bit of wall or ves- 
tige of ruin remains save 16 tall fluted columns which rise majestic- 
ally to the height of 60 feet ; 12 of these stand in a line and the other 
four apart by uiemselves. The height of these columns, the elegance 
of the workmanship and beauty of the marble excited higher feelings 
of admiration within me than those I had any where experience. 
The other temples I. had viewed rather with an interest arising from 
their name, their antiquity and their beine the works of a people fam- 
ous ibr their literature and their skill in tiie arts and sciences, while 
the world as yet slumbered in the darkness of barbarism. The Farthe. 
Hon, even with its multitude of pillars, did not strike me much, but this 
arose perhaps from the hasty view which I took of it. Being pressed 
for time I could trace no order or proportion amid the heaps of rubbish 
which lay in great abundance around them. The houses of the city 
are wretched buildings, and many of them in ruins, especially near the 
Aeropi^s where entire stre^ have sunk in decay, and you can often 
cress over into an adjoining street, by riding over fallen walls with only 
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« small risk. There are several Greek charcbe% but none of 'them 
aojr WAj remarkable for their architecture. The Walls inside are cov- 
ered with figures of saints and apostles rudely painted^ many of them 
defaced about the head which may probably hare been done by the 
Turk& This churchy I beliere^ makes use of pictures in worship as the 
Roman Catholics do imag es -w e were only one day in Athens, we re. 
turned to the harbour at night, and weighed for Corinth next morn, 
ing. This was the pleasantest Toyage I ever enjoyed ; there was just 
euificient wind to keep the sails full, and the water was smooth and 
shining. Our course lay through a narrow winding channel between 
Salamis and the main ; new and varied scenery — a great desideratum 
in ordinary sailing — were continually rising up to view. On the con- 
tinental shore we saw Eleusis, now but a name and a group of miser- 
able huts ; — someway farther is Megara a city of roofless walls, fit 
dwelling for owls and bats. — I may mention I was particularly struck 
with the number of birds of prey almost every where in Greece. 
Even in Minerva's favourite city, hawks and owls may be seen poun- 
cing on their prey on the houses, and indeed in every direction. The 
thinness of the population, the great number of decayed temples and 
tenantless dwellings render it in every respect a fit habitation for such 
dreary occupants, and of course their increase has been prodigious. 
We got to the head of the gulf on the same day we set sail, and on 
the following journeyed to Corinth. The town is situated on the Pe- 
loponnesian side of the Isthmus, almost on the shore of the gulf of 
licpanto, but five or seven miles from the gulf bearing its own name. 
The narrowest part of the Isthmus does not appear to be less than 
three miles broad. The Acrooerinthus is situated on the summit of 
a high conical mountain isolated from the neighbouring hills from its 
natural strength. The fortifications are quite neglected, and the few 
pieces of cannon seem as if they would be more formidable to the 
defenders than the assailants. The once splendid and stately Corinth 
is now in ruins, and almost hateful to look at. Her sumptuous halls, 
and her temples, and her palaces, adorned by the richness and gaiety of 
her luxuriant and lively capital, have now mouldered into dust, and 
a few paltry habitable houses have succeeded in their place. The 
town may contain a population equal to half that in your village (about 
two hundred individuals). I found this conjecture on the fact of hav- 
ing myself seen the whole swarm assemble with great alacrity to be- 
hold a woman broomsticking a man. I happened to be riding out of 
town when this piece of masusuvre took place, and of course stopped to 
see the /un. Some laid hold of the man, and the mass of bodies in- 
terposing kept off the virago. No one laid hold of her, whether from 
a sense of gallantry to the fair sex, or from fear, I presume not to 
determine, but certes she brandished her staff most threateningly. 
Evynnis herself could not have disdained her as a representative-^ 
only where snakes should have raised their heads, dirty loose hair 
floated on the wind. I Jeft before the conclusion of the scene, but 
not without recompense for the time I had thus spent, and returned 
to our vessel. You want a description of the mode of life in ship. I 
could as readily think of packing up the Brig, inmates and all her 
paraphernalia into my chest, as attempt describing that. It won't do; 
that must be by a pleasant fire side, when evils may be remembered 
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and laugbed at, and not Mt Bnt as a text for dreaning upon, take 
the following — some French ladies (we are just now at Marseilles re- 
collect) have been visiting us with straw Teasels pitched upon their 
heads, and for which our berth, that contains eight persons, would be 
but a sufficiently roomy hat box, after half an houi^s work of a car. 
penter to enlarge the door way for their admittance. 
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Supposed to be epckm hy Pedmi^ en hiefirei tneU ie Cameron's grave. 

WHAT is pleasure now to me ? 
A bubble on a stormy sea. 

Since Richard Cameron^s far frae me. 

O to be wi' Ritchie 1 

1 lov'd thee, Kitchie, aye the best,— i 

But now the flower wares on thy breast,— 
Thou wast o' men the loveliest ! 

O to be wi* Ritchie ! 

Whene'er I think upon my loss, 
A'neath the cludy lift seems dross. 
And ^n I would auld Jordan cross. 

Just to be wi' Ritchie. 

This warid a fiiiry spot ma^ seem. 
Yon' rallies stretch'd its hills between ; 
cut what's it a'? a lying dream^^ 

Match'd wi' the joys o' Ritchie. 

IVe made wi' thee the moss my bed. 
The spreading tree was a* our shed. 
But now, O Kitchie, thou art de^d,^- 

O to be wi' Ritchie ! 

Unshaded from the mountain air. 
Long nights I've spent wi' thee in pray*r. 
And aye 'twas bame if thou wert there,-— 

O to be wi' Ritchie ! 

But now where brushwood's orergrown, 
I wander wild, and all alone ; 
My seat's the cold, cold mountain stone,— 

O to be wi' Ritchie ! 

No more in Ritchie's tfilk I find 
A soothing med'dne for th^ mind ; 
He's gone ! he's gone, who once was kind ! 

O to be wi' Ritchie f 
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When OB tfae mountaiB sides I Ij, 
My temples buxd to the Aj, 
I think on thee and often sigh— - 

O to be wi' Ritchie ! 

For.nowy when ni^t descends with shewen^ 
And brinffs her still protracted hours^ 
My friends are but the forest flowers. 

O to be wi' Ritchie 1 

There hangs a storm on Scotland's brow. 
That these proud hills ken nought o' now ; 
'Twin gar the rankest vevdnre bow. 

That drank the bluid o' Ritchie. 

Auld Sandy too, among the rest. 
Shall leel its pressure on his breasty 
When Richara Cameron's at his rest. 

O to be wi' Ritchie ! 

In dens on some sequester'd dell. 
Where- blooms unseen the heather-bell, 
Auld Sandy then maun oour himsel. 

Nor look nor word tee Ritchie. 

O could I think thy sjnrit free 
Wad. bend frae heaven and pity me. 
It wad ae blink o' comfort gie 

To one wha loVd thee, Ritchie. 

But hush, my soul I for I may see ^ 
The trace o' ano on brake and lea, 
Wha should mak mair than mendis ti' me. 

For loss o' a' an' Ritchie. 

Yet' here man on his promise leans. 
Like drooping willow over streams,— < 
The best o' us are shaking things. 

Till we be a' like Ritchie. 

Yes ! yonder where he walks on high. 
The tear is wip'd from every eye. 
And Suidy there no more shall cry— 

O to be wi' Ritchie ! 

For with the Lamb that once was slun 
Shall walk in white the martyr'd train. 
And never, never more compfain— 

O to be wi' Ritchie ! 

M. Y. 
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A SCENE IN HUTTON. 

BY DAVID WHITE. 

It is in ^ sweet, merrj, frisking childhood/' that those remarkable 
impressions are received^ which influeoce Uie pleasures and pursuits 
of more advanced years. The little innocrat friendships, which we 
then form, and the sentiments^ Tulear or sublime, which we imbibe 
from those around us, remain indelibly stamped upon our hearts 
throngh the Tarious scenes and ricissitades of life. Now, it was 
during these tender years, that my guardian's strange and interesting 
descriptions of his native country, Scotland, made so marvellous an 
impression on my mind, that I resolved, at a more mature age, to 
make a pilgrimage to that land which was so brightly hallowed by the 
enchanting strains of poesy and the immortal deeds of the " brave 
and the daring." Aecordin^y, when I had finished an academical 
education, I took farewell of my parental hearth, and my lovely fmr 
tone, Maria, and hastened with a buoyant spirit to the residence of 
my maternal uncle in the highlands of Scotland. In visiting the 
scenery of the wild and romantic mountains of Caledonia, and those 
Aimed and haunted iipots where the sons of freedom had fought and 
bled and conquered, it is impossible to describe the admiration, the joy, 
and enthusiasm of my youthful heart Every day aod month and year, 
I became more and more attached to the " land of the mountain and 
the flood,'' — ^and, indeed, so much so, that I began to cast in my mind 
how I could conquer the reluctance of my relations to a resolution 
of becoming a naturalized son of Scotia. This fond desire was soon 
and unexpectedly gratified. My uncle, under whose roof I had pass- 
ed six happy years, was suddenly deprived of existence by apoplexy, 
and left me the sole heir of his beautiful estate. Shortly after this 
melancholy occurrence, and after I had shed a thousand tears of — 
"joy" for the loss of so kind a relation, I resolved to visit once more 
the sweet sunny hearth of my childhood — ^for be it remembered, that, 
in all my wanderings, Hohb with its irresistible attractions was never 
forgotten. Often, and with transport, I had written an account of 
my adventures to my parents and my beloved Maria, and every token 
or expression of regard from the latter, never failed of calling up a 
thousand pleasant and endearing associations. Distance and time had 
not impaired the strength of my afiection — I felt in the midst of every 
enjoyment one dear solitary chord of my heart remain untuned — her 
presence only was awanting to complete the hitj charm of my hap. 
piness. I determined, therefore, to revisit my native village, and seal 
the consummation of my felicity, by being united to the angel of my 
heart. Accordingly, after having given instructions to my steward 
to have every thing in readiness for the reception of his future mis- 
tress, and after assuring my many friends and acquaintances, that, on 
some early day, I should surprise them, by introducing into their com- 

Etny the ''bonniest bride that ever moved on Scottish ground," I 
astened to Berwickshire to bid a short adieu to a beloved old crony 
previous to my departure for England. While passing through the 
Tillage of Huttoo, which was not far from his mansion, I was informed 

YOh, II. 2 k 
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that be had latdy deaarted for the LammenDoera to enjoy the sport 
of grouse shooting— 4(0^ it ipas the nopth of Sentember — and was not 
expected to return before the termination ot the sporting season. 
This grieyed me much^ for ^».%fepi^g bad approached^ and the thick 
brooding douds and gloomy atmosphere portended a storm* I kneir 
tbo iDoo»?eotency of prooaediog on my jouriMHr*' Howe«ev»' makyng 
enquiry if accommodations could bo found, iii the vUlagp, I waa coo^ 
ducted to a dirty, little bo¥el of an inn, tenanted by a bustlings bu^ 
and loquacious old personagor-yclepfBd Gustt Mitchsli., who afte? 
n^ great, asany interrqgations^ scruplep^ and e^ccuaes, ^p^nted me, at 
lengths pertqission to neatln, for one nigbt at leasts under his humble 
shieling* Houses of entertainniont in country places, some sixty oc 
sorenty yws.agp^ proseqtad no attractions to allure the wearied tnt. 
Teller* They commpnly consisted of a bnt-an-ben> aqd» perhaps, a 
garret room or so, andtbeae always- so indiflbrently furnished, that 
they seldom contained so much as. a bad or a chair, sufficient to afford 
that case and security, which thn aching head or the gouty extvemi. 
ties demand* Hutton inn was rather an exception. I was ushered 
into an apartment which mine hostess denominated the kitchen, whor^ 
I remained till I had partaken of the ptMfo ckeer of the house ; and 
upon expressing a wish, to retire to my chamber, the officious, kind 
landlord started to his fee^ snatched hold of a newly trimmed lamp^ 
and, in a vary polite manner, desired me to follow him. Making my 
wa? with some difficulty up an almost perpendicular stair, and along 
a diark, narrow passage, I approached the entrance of a gloomy but 
spacious apartment, which was partiidly lighted by a window whose 
snattered panes were clumsily patched up with fragments of doth 
and paper, and which commanded a fine riew of the village and the 
adjaeent country. Mine host, obserring my surprise and momentary 
disindination to proceed further, hurried to the window, and thruaU 
mg out these impediment^ to the entrance of light, gave me a satia- 
foctory Fiew of the whole of the interior of the garret room. It con* 
tsined a dean and comfortable bed, a table, and two or three time* 
worn and old-fashioned c)iairs. Yet, if the oobwebed apartment waa 
dissgreeable in aught, it waa qiore than counterpoised by the unweari* 
ed attention and gond-natured siniplicity of the landlora, who^ aa soon 
as I was seated, entertained me, abore an hour, with an interesting 
relation of every event which had occu^rred during his dfly in the viU 
lage and its neighbourhood. Sbortiy afterwards, he retired, and left 
me alone to my solitary musings. Durins our conversation, the 
storm bad poured forth its, fury, and tti|e rain follen yi torrents: but 
as the evening adva^ced^ the axy became pure and serene, and the 
prospect which I bad of the landscape before me^ was beautiful and 
cheering. 

I was sitting at iny room window listening to the soothing song of 
the blackbird, when I heard the trampling of horses at a diatanee, 
and beheld, in a fow minutes, a carriage drive up to the door of the 
inn. The postilion, a well-dressed ond respectable lookii^ person, 
kad no sooner dismounted, and hallooed most lustily for the attend, 
aoce of the bndlord, than he hurriejd to the door of the carriage, and 
assisted a ^ntleman of the appearance of a military man of rank to 
alight. His figure^ which w^ ajiwre the middle sia^ wai nMihejr ela^ 
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^^ftt.MM prapiM0SMi^y WM his connteinnioBy ooffBSpondm^ with Ms 
^•neml appearMMy wa« iateresttftg aad exvTMsiTe. He ww dreiwd 
n the taiimin of m Ooloiiely wore umm hi« bineMt a splendid medil ti 
pAd, mtA a «w6td of very aiipferior beaaty IniDf davgtiag at liii sMe. 
iia might b» betwaea the term of thirty add forty years. 

At 800B as the landlord, hatf dressed and i& his night eap, appears 
ed, the geatleBaBy in a polite manner^ expressed his r^pitt at having 
hsen nesestttoted to intmde upon Irim so untimely ; and informed him, 
that hia lady^ who had been aflieted for some time past with a Hn- 
geriag distemper^ hadbeeomes«dden>y aad unexpectedly worse ; that 
they, thereforsir bad been compelled to discontinue their journey, and 
Nslen to the TiMage with expectations of inding accommodations itt 
lbs inn till such time as her couTalesoenoe should enable them to de^. 
part The landlord, well aware that his little humble dwelling con. 
taioedao apartments fit for the accommodation of people of disiine. 
tion^-eepeeiaUy a lady in distress — and that the only one, which 
might asemne the deswnation of a comfortable ehamber,'had been prei- 
Timnly etmaged, pointed out to the gentleman Che impossibility of 
gratifyiag bis expectations or desire, and adrised him to proceed on- 
wards to a smaH village in tiie neighbourhood, where he ehouM- Had 
those conveniencies which the distressed nnquestionahly required, aad 
ef which hia ebseare and lewly sbieKng was so obviously destitute. 
''Believe me, friend," said the gentleman in an entreating tone, 
^that we shall be happy, in our preaent circumstances, to accept of 




diately, for were we— especially at so kte an hour, to proceed further, 
ve shoiild aasttredly enoaoger the life of my distressed lady. Mine 
host, however, unmoved by tlie supplicating manner of the jg;entlenian, 
and hia allbctiBg rriataen of her ladyship's distress, persisted in his 
fenner dechtfatioa, aad surveying bis petitioner with a wild and scru. 
Msiag gaae, exdaimed ^ it is impossible, sir, it is hnjpossible,"' and 
taming round briskly on his heel, began to move off. Expressions of 
di s t ietts m^tt now heard to issue out of the carriage — ^Che gentleman 
hurried thttber, and continued, for some time, speakinr in a subdued 
toae to his unhappy sulforer. When he had returned, I could per. 
oeive 'UmI a matenal diange liad taken place in the tone af his reel, 
lags, for instead of Uie serenity which formerly plaved u)N>n his coun. 
tsnance, ikim expressions of offended pride and determination were 
Barked in every feature. <' Unsympatniaing clown T said he empha- 
tieally, and his hand fell instinctively upon his sword, ** think not 
Aat such inhumanity shall ahraye go unpunished In distiess, I 
have appealed to your feeliags, as to those of a christian and a man-, 
iad have found thee void of every better sensation, and 1 shall-^ 
aurk me-*-! shall use thee as such. 

Being exeeedinsly inteiested in the issue of the gentleman'^ solid* 
t8tion% aad deeply aflbcted by the frequent bursts of lamentation 
which proceeded from the unhappy lady, I bedconed the landlord to 
ny piesanoe, and informed him or my desire to resign the apartment, 
whieh I had engaged for the night, to Ae asrvf ce of the unfortunate 
stnagersL The poor tienbler, who wasaew mightily awed by tiiedeteiv 
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uaBDer of the gentlemaii, f«k ttviij oreijoyedl at ihw, aod im. 
mediately hatteniag Uaek, assared bina with a thMwand apolwieay 
that he was at Kherty to examine the interior of his chrcUiDgv 
aod take possession of whatever apartaeot he should consider the 
most convenient and oorafortahle. Aecordin^y the gentleman took 
a hasty surrey of the room, from whidi 1 had previously dieai^ 
peared) and expressed himself satisfied^-^Her ladyship was now assist- 
ed out of the carriage, and, as she entered the ion leaning upon the 
arm of her husband, I had a momentary gKmpse of her person and 
'her countenance, The former was without exception the most lovely 
I had ever seen, and the latter the very pioture of melanchirfy and 
despair. Every feature, so deeply imprinted with the shades of grielv 
expressed a heart pining away with some secret and blighting swrmr. 
A few lingering rays of beauty could be traced upon her pale hot and 
.well-formed forehead, over which hung in graceful, though apparently 
much neglected ringlets, her bright auburn hair. . Her eyes, which 
were a rich brownish hazel, sparided thrangh the half«formed tear 
with a beauty more than earthly — sweet and bright and eloquent. 
Her figure was tall and elegant, and she had apparently reachea her 
twentteth year. She uras attended by an elderiy woman wlm, as I aC 
terwards learned, had been the nurse of her husband. 

After they had taken possession of the room, the gentleamn drew 
the landlord' apart, and inouired of him in a low and hesitating tone* 
if any individuals besides nimself and his family were to sleep in the 
inn during the night Mine host, who had formed no very ^vonr. 
able estimation of his guest's go<MUnature, and naturaUy reflecting 
that such an enquiry proceeded from the apprehension of being dis- 
turbed during their slumbers, answered in tne negadre. 

After the lapse of an hour, when it was considered that the unfbr. 
tunate travellers had forgotten their sorrows in repose, I was shewn 
into a small chamber, separated from the one in whidi they slept by 
a thjn partition only, so that I heard distinctly the wail of distress 
emanating from the lovely stranaer, and indicatmg the deep and dis- 
consolate anguish of her depressed spirit I became most in^scribably 
affected. I found myself more than ordinarily interested in the iate 
of the lady, and the passing glimpse, which I had of her melancholy 
and lovely appearance, flung around my heart a strangeness of sensa- 
tion inferior only to the tfarobbings of despair. Methought that I 
iXKild learn from some expressions, which [ overheard, that t^re existed 
« certain harshness of maaner in the husband towards his wife^ and a 
want of conjugal affection, confidence and endearment on the part of 
both. I trembted with apprehension. I retired to bed, but the image 
pf the unhappy wpman-^faei: extreme youth-r-her lovelines^^the cause 
of her grief, and many other associations of the evening pressed too 
intensely upon fny mind and imagination, to grant me the iadulgenoe 
of sweet repose. However, as midnight approached, her sad and 
piercing plaint began to die gradually away, and as I listened long 
imd anipously, to catch the less distinct expressions id her veioe, I suik 
unconsciously into a aort of unearthly dumber. 

How long I slept I know not, but the duration seemed an eternity 
#— its moments were thoee of anguish and of horror — ^I felt my spirit 
^evi-rmy brain grew feveriik^fJi« drculatm of mj life's htood fan- 



gitt to Uui^ish— i-di* muriiiiieiB of death doang Aroimd my heart, and 
I was reoeiviog the last— 4he «ad-^*4he farewell caresses of my friends, 
when I was suddenly awakened from that horrible state of existence 
by a strance noise at say room door. I listened breathlessly— it gr^w 
Undn^^l became alarmed. Every thing anmnd seemed to prognosti- 
cate some awful event— the wind was roaring most dismally without, 
and the ndn pattering heavily against my room window. The noise 
still eoDtinfiHig.to increase, I sprang u{^ grasped my naked sword, 
and CMfit cautiously fbrwand to asoertain the cause. **Fw heaven's 
sake J open, msMter, open 1" whispered a well-known voice. In an in- 
stant tbe landlord stood before me, trembling and pak and distracted, 
and casting his eyes most wildly around, as if afraid of being over- 
heard, heeselaimed, ^^Omaister, maister, this is an awfti' night 1" 
Before I had recovered so far from my surprise and consternation, as 
to beseech an explanation of his strange words and appearance, he 
grasped me firmly by the hand, looked the verv image of despair, and 
tumttg^ himself half aronnd pointed to the adjoining apartment, ex- 
daiamtg ** Uood, blood, blooa 1" This horrible expression, uttered in 
a tone ef tJw wUdsst emotion, bad such an overpowering efieot upon 
ra^ imagination and spirit, (for a terrible suspicion darted across my 
mind) that I felt my very flesh creeping upon my bones, my eyes b^ 
oone dins, and I was prevented cmly hom sinking on the floor, by sup. 
povtittg mysdf upon a chair till I found myself recover from my mo- 
mentary stupor. After a few minutes of death-like silence, the land- 
lord ismmed me, that his wtfo and he, about midnight, were startled 
out of sleep by some in^cplicable sounds, and that while they lay 
Biasing upon that which they considered an unlucky omen, they beard 
distinctly the screams of a new-bom child. This, however, did not 
alarm th em i ' t hey were aware of the situation of the lady, but that, 
^rtly afterwards, they heard some persons steal softly down stair, 
•pen ttie. street door and pass bv the kitchen window. The landlord, 
unobserved, feilowed them at a little distance, and beheld the gentle. 
manoBd the nurse standing at his stable door, seemingly in a deep> 
conversation : the latter almost instantly returned to the inn, and the 
former entered the stable— where the postilion had taken up his ouar- 
tsrs for the night The landlord, having concealed himself behind a 
wall a few yards £rom the stable door which was partially open, over, 
heard the gentleman endeavouring to induce the postilion by promises 
of reward and preferment to convey him and the nurse immediately 
and cfamdestiaely from the village, and to leave the distressed and uiu 
saqncious lady to her own fete and the protection of strangers. The 
hasene s e and cruelty of this unfeeling design was manfully and hero- 
ically opposed by tlie postilion, upon which the ffentlemsn, determined 
to efleet his purpose, had recourse to every kind of intimidation, hut 
the fidelity <n the servant to his mistress remained irresoluble and un- 
shaken, both becoming highly incensed, the quarrel soon grew upu 
roarions, and " tUnk not, Sir," exclaimed the fearless postilion, *' that 
I shall be a partner in your villany.— never, never shall I desert the 
helpless, the innocent, the seducea and ruined daughter of my old and' 
genenms master." These sad and pomted expressions were scarcely 
uttered when they were succeeded by the astounding shout of " mur. 
dar"-i4he landlord started from his piaee of ceneeahaent, and heheU 
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4emr« Tb^ tkuiMkntmok kudloid fl«d into the ino, and keaid^ in • 
Sew n»iButes afterwards^ the aaaaMut steal up stain and n^mur Ins 
apartment. 

This affectiag iDforiBaiieii--iiiade yet more terrible by m ^vmtf 
presentimeaty that the awful tmgedy was yet mcomptet ed • 'i mims d 
me for a moment of speech, resolution and cenrage ; Mtt instaatiy re- 
^Fering from mv i^reheneion and stupor I unsheathed my svoid 
with the nerve of deterrainationf Mid the word " refeage," ''raveng*'* 
escaped from my lips as I moved hastily across the room with the re- 
solution of wreaking my vengeance upon the heed of the aasaasin. 
The landlord observing my emotion, and rash and inconBidewte intoa. 
tioo, threw his arms around nw, and iatmeepted my progress— mmI 
laying his finger upon ray lip as if to solidt silenee, ne whispered, 
*' stay, sti^ for God's sskeU^the murderer has overheard v»^w jw 
diseovered---do you not hear that. Sir, do yeu not hear that?" At 
that instant, I heard the strangers' room door i^md, and th« eound <if 
footsteps moving almost noiselessly along ibe passage. I turned nsf 
^yns towards that quarter mid beheld the gentleman asMl the Mifsn 
approach the steps — the lifter having under her arm a bnkel^ aMek 
was partially covered by a ckiak suspended looedy liram her ahouldeia» 
I listened intently« " Lose not a moment," whispered the.ynth'ssanj 
'/the morning fiivours our design, proceed on waras cautioualy, iirif 
you are diseovered, awful will be the consequence.'' Tim woman, s^ 
turning no reply, moved quickly down stairs;, opened the street deor and 
disappeared^ As soon as the gentleman reentered his chnmheB^ I 
hastened to inform the landlord of what I had oeerheaKl, and of tmf 
lively suspicion of their unfeeling and bloody desiga. 1 besought him 
to spread an immediate alarm throngh the villageT to pu i 'sn e the imiu- 
inan and rescue the little innocent firom destructien. '* Gvde pt u toi w tf 
us, gude preserve us, we'll be a' murdered e«e lang," muttered' nmv 
host in a tone of terror, as he psesed tremblingly by me, sod ahmk 
away unwillinj§ply through fear, to eaecntcwhateMr he ahonld 
the ur^ncy of the case demanded. 

. . Anticipatiiig from what had oeouvred that the gentleman^ bf 
suiting his safety, would withdraw from the inn in the Aatkii the 
morning, and being determined to watch hiamelicDS, and mteaoepty 
if pMsibie, his eiwry chance of escape^ I enbrged witii the point of 
my cutlass a fissure in the slender partition, and thus obtained a dia.' 
tinct view of ev^v thing in the interior of the adjoining apartm e n t s- 
X beheld the lady m bed^-*ef»parently fost asleep^ and her hushaad ex*. 
amisii^ by the liffht of a lamp, the csntents of a partaanBtseifc 
After having selected a few artidei^ and placed them in his b eeo m, he 
took 9ut a brace of beautiful pistoK ud baring leaded and primed 
them, thrust them into a white broad brit with which he waa begirt. 
Then for a minute or bo more, he stood, as if wtant in deep thought^ 
^ith his eye unwarerinffly fined upon the-fire^ whidi waa emitting a 
feint Uaae, but suddeiuy starting from his reverie, and arising: heU 
of the dim ^immerin^. taper, he approached the bedside of his hidy, 
and gaaed, for some time, uynn her pale and emaoii&ted conntenanoe, 
as if he were anxious to eonvmoe himoelf of the sonndneasof her ekmu 
hei^ From hie appearanceb and oitttiotts manner^ procedural I oouhl 
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tartly p^twrimy thatr-he was dH ciw i at d to iMfe tlie msWitlioiit ftp; 
priMUfrhU afflirtwd. wife of hit bariiarotis inlentioB* Being aatisfiei 
A%t obe was, indoady aaleep, be Inalilf seiaed bold of his hat and bis 
8vofd» adiranced to the room door ania was unlocking it, when the 
loud and astounding peals of the village church bell sounding an alarm, 
burat Kke a death-sound upon bis car. He started back-looked 
awaaad, and fcr a moment foar seemed to overpower him — the next, 
be rosbed out of the room, flew along the pas8age«-*4its foot was on 
the. stair, when the shrill and menacing voices of people at the door of 
the ioB arrested bis progress, and caitted him with a bursting heart 
to htirry hack to hia apartment 

The window ni my diamber having a commanding view of the vil. 

lags, I behold a considerable number of half dressed men, women and 

childcon issuing out of their houses, and mingling themsdves among 

those wim-had already assembled. Every one was armed with what. 

evoF' cbaace seemed to hare thrown in his way — some had dubs or 

Uudgeoos, others stones or pitebforks, and one old man shouldered a 

iiMty blunderbuss. As they were but indiflerently informed of the 

particuiar cause of the alarm, they looked at each other anxiously but 

vainly lor an explanation, and tiented their ftiry by uttering heart* 

itirmg shouts ool^, till the KlUess body of the postilion, which had 

been accidentally discovered, warbronght forth all mangled and bloody 

to their hemfied view ; thyy then, almoet simultaneously and with a 

thundering murmur of malediction, rushed Munst the street door-^ 

which was irmly seGuwd witiiin, and demancM an immediate admit. 

tanon to the pieseace of the murderer. But to return to the scene 

within. No sooner bad the sound of the alarm bell, and the menadng 

cxpreosiima of tboee who wore assemUrng before the inn, become audi* 

bk^ than the affrighted lady started out of her s1ee{^ and being tgrner^ 

ant of the cause of such appalling sonnds, exelaimed, as she sprang 

fraasber hsdaod apMoacbed her husband, ** O where is my child, my 

child ?** ^* Your child is safo,'' answe^ ho sternly, ''the nurse hath 

oeoveysd it- to another aparteient.*' The noise without now became 

every moment louder and more alarming^— the frequent mention of the 

** paatilton,** the " child,'* and the awfiu exeoretions against the assas. 

sin, fell like a thunderbolt upon the ear of the lady, and soon the 

wild a«d despairing expressions of her countenance told but too plainly 

that to her the whole scene was no longer a mystery. " And is my 

AM indeed alive?" ett<)uired she in a plaintive and entreating tone, 

and at the sasno time clasping his hand as he was moving away to the 

forthor ondof the room. '' O take me to my little cherub ana I shall 

din ha ppy / ' '' I tell you, woman," said he pushing her fordUy from 

him, <.«tbat the child is, indeed, safe." The thundering sound of a 

iledgn haanaer pkving most lustily upon the street door was now 

kuad^ and whi<m ebcited from the murderer an involuntarv burst of 

terror. His agitation became extreme. Like a bewilderea briguidy 

he bnnried to and fro, gaaed fearfully at a distance out of the window, 

and ovary now and than advanced to the room door, to convince him. 

self of its aecufity* ** A most merited punishnlent awaits me," nrat. 

tered be to bimaelf, aa bo stood for an instant to listen to the appalling 

ssunds wiAout, and then looking upon his lady with more than usud 

O!aoiaimed, ^ yoi^ I wservo it all ! I have mined the nsost 
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lorefj and innocent craiture' mi eMtbV ^O spetk not 90/ replied 
she, forgetting his former aspenty, ** let us not despair." — ** Wliat f 
cried he interrupting her, *' and can you then feel fer, and forgive 
your unfeeling seducer?" ''My seducer!** exclaimed she, looking 
mournfully and inqnisttiTely in his face. '' Yes, your seducer," 000. 
tinued he, '' for I naye loved thee, and wooed thee with the passioiw 
of a villain !** " O heaven !" exclaimed the lady clasping her hands in 
the wildest despair, " and were my suspicions, then, trae?** ^Tfaey 
were indeed too true,** answered the gentleman with emotioli, '' and 
the baseness of my heart must soon, very soon"— -here he stopped sod* 
denly, for his confession to the truth of her suspicions had fallen opoo 
her soil! like the murmur of perdition. She stood for a second, Hke 
one entranced, with her hanas clasped and her eyes raised on high, 
and with one wild and sad and piercing scream, fell insensible on the 
floor. The gentleman flew to her assistance, and was upraising her 
in his arms, when to his terror the street door was burst open, and 
a sudden rush made against that of his apartment. Starting to bis 
feet, he remained, for an instant, as if revolving something of mighty 
import in his mind, then darting towards the poKmanteau, and grasp, 
ing it in his arms, he hurled it, with a giant's strength, against the 
room window and dashed it to pieces. Then grasping his sword 
fiercely in one hand, and firing a pistol to disperse tbose without 
with the other, he sprang upon the window-seat, leapt from the emi. 
nence to the ground below — rushed past the crowd, and made for the 
Whiteadder. It was the work of a moment The boldness and unex. 
pectedness of the action thrilled every heart with awe, and diained 
every inclination to pursue him, till the loud and piercing cry of ** Stop 
the murderer — stop the murderer V dispersed every fear, and excited 
even the most timid to join in a pursuit. 

But the lady I No sooner was the door of her apartment pvished 
open, than the minister of the parish, accompanied ny the landlady, 
hurried to her assistance — and after raising her from the floor on 
which she was found stretched in a state of insensibility, happily sue 
ceeded in rekindling the almost quenched spark of animation, and in 
breathing the holy calm of resignation and comfort over the wild «id 
distracted spirit of her mind. 

Being anxious to witness the issue of the pnrsuit, I mounted a 
horse which was standing at the door of the inn, and moving off at 
fiill gallop, quickly overtook the panting but resolute pursuers. Fear 
having given wings to the flight of the fugitive, he continued, in 
spite of their eagerness, to distance them consideraMy ; and unking 
his way with the greatest facility over fences and across fields^ soon 
approached within sight of the treeless banks of the river. Be. 
ing confident that the success of the pnrsuit would depeud entirely 
upon my exertions, I dashed my spurs into the blood^reaming videi 
of the horse — ^brushed forward funouslv and was upon the very pomt 
of apprehending him, when he, perceiving his danger, leapt over a 
stone fence, which was impassable on horselMusk, and hastenea along a 
foot path, which struck across a com field, and terminated at an angle 
of an adjoining plantation. Immediately peroeiving the importance of 
reaching the angle before him, I hastened, with the speed of Kgbt. 
ning, along the thoroughfere which encircled the fields aim auoompHslw 
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ti mypmn^ hy % waff «b>rt 4iiliace «dj. Aal Mftrad Ae amrdMer 
al a r4|ii«i pnoo^ J felt the Uaod ef r^renge WUng withiq my TQins-^ 
mj fury lacreMed^HUMl overy atcw w«ft atnuQed raftdy to bouaoe up^a 
biai like a tiger, wlien the tliougbt— ee terrible aa defttlH--ruabed acroea 
mj mimi, ** that £ waa imarned." It wea dqw too late to recede-— 
» mil piatel waa akeady ia his haad-^^nd a diatanoe of twenty paoea 
anly aeparated me firom my aatagoniat. I knew that iny destruction 
waa iMtntaUe — ^heaven ana earth could not aare me* Uly heart grew 
aide. I beheld the inatramant of death pointed towards my body. I 
plaoad my hand upon my heart* I closed my eyea. I fainted. A 
le nd a atraage^-^-a reyerberating sound almost insUmtaneousIy suc^ 
caaded by another aiiore strange and orerpoweriag as if from a thou^ 
aaad voioea roused me from my momentary awoon. I opened my eyesb 
a»d beheld, to ray joy and surprise, the body of the murderer stretch* 
ed lifeless on the ground. I doubted my yisioa, and the reality of my 
miraciilotta escape. One word from those around me explained the 
whole. To the old man with the hlunderbuas oy<ur his shoulder I was 
iadefanted fer my life. 

When I had raturaed to the yillage, and hasti»ied into the inn to 
gain iaforaiatien ooncerniag the &te of the lady, the minister beckoa- 
ed mm uiA%, and after brmfly obserying^ that the landlord's pursuit 
after the nurse had preyed unsuccessful, as no yestige of hejr or the 
child could be seen, gaare me an afiecting relation of eyeiy incident 
which had occurred during my absence from the yillage, ^' Alas» Sir," 
said he». and a tear trembled in his eye as he spoke, '' the acene, which 
I haye witnessed this morning has been, indeed, a most painful one* 
The lady's sufferings are nearly at an end— 4k few minutea--4md she 
is ao^ mere. Since the moment in which you joined the pursuit^ I 
hare neyer left her bedside, and haye learned from her own lips the 
fidlowing heart-fireesing infiormation. The lady is the youngest 
daughter af moat respectable parents who reside in England. A&ut 
a year ago, the colonel of a certain r^ment which was passing 
through the place of her aatirity, being thrown from his horse, re. 
eeiyed a yery dangeroua wound, and waa conyeyed into her father's 
houaa by her brother, and aeyeral other gentlemen who were present 
when the accident occurred. Upon his recoTery, the colonel, as a 
osmensation for the unremitting and disinterested attention of her 
.fiuBuy, obtained for her brother a commission in some renment abroad. 
Her friends were so ov^joyed ai. this mark of acknowledgment and 
•generosity, that their exprsssiaDS of gratitude bordered upon the ex. 
tittvagaat They, however^ soon became the dupes of his cunning and 
hypoeriay. Pretending ta hare fidlen desperately ia loye with the 
youag My, he offered her his hand, which sue most resolutely refused 
—he persisted — would receiye no denial, and addressed himself to the 
ImHngs of her deluded parents, promised a thousand fine things, till 
at last by their threats and remonstrance^ she became united to the 
maa whens her heart neyer loyed. A few montha passed away agree- 
ably enough, and the colonel and his Inride appeared in the eyea S all, 
ta he the moat, happy couple ia the world. The young lady, from her 
haahand'a unabated attentiQa and hive, thought that since fate had 
willed their union, she would, ia the eaurse of time, learn to look unoa 
him with feelings • of real aiection and attachment, and enjoy tnat 
yoL« II. 2 F 
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happiness in his company, which he seemed anxious for her to possess* 
Her hopes, however, were Tain: for one erening while at the house 
of a friend, she received an anonymous letter, stating that the colonel 
was the husband of a woman in Scotland and the father of two or 
three children. Upon being made acquainted with the contents of 
this letter, the colonel ridiculed it as a base and lowly imposition, and 
wondered how the lady and her parents could think him possessed of 
such a wicked and dishonourable heart This, however, did not give 
the satisfaction that the unfortunate lady had wished, so, from that 
day, she became the prey of melancholy and despair. The colonel 
seeing that the conviction of his guilt was daily festering more deeply 
in her heart, and that her relations looked upon him with distrust ani 
dissatisfaction, resolved to convey her to Scotland with the pretence 
of convincing her of his innocence and honour, but really with the in. 
tention of deserting her in some strange place, where neither of them 
was known. Accordingly they left England attended by her father's 
postilion and the nurse, and aner enduring " hardships innumerable,*' 
arrived here last night, where the base wretch liath confessed to the 
truth of the lady's suspicions." — The minister had scarcely concluded 
this extraordinary information, when the landlady appeared and de^ 
sired our immediate attendance to witness the last momenta of the 
ill-iated woman. 

When we had entered her chamber, it is impossible to conceive my 
emotion, when I beheld the lovely but heart-broken sufferer struggling 
in the agonies of death. It was a painful sensation to look on one, so 
young — so innocent — so fair<— yet so soon blighted and so soon writh- 
ing under the th robbings of death and despair. Her countenance was 
pale and languid and expressionless — and her eye» which once spark, 
led with eloquence were almost ray less and wild and wandering. Yet, 
even in these moments of pain and of anguish, there was a loveliness 
-—a witchery around her, which faintly told of brighter and more fas- 
cinating moments. She wept much, and her looks and expressions 
were full of despair. " I knew it," said she, as I approached her bed- 
side, " I knew that I should die thus wretched, thus hopeless, thus 
forsaken. O convey me ! dear strangers, convey me to my home, to 
my parents, to my brother and my sister. Yet I know it is a vain 
wish, — I will not think of it again." Every one present iraa deeply 
affected, and every eye was wet with tears. She beheld our emotion, 
and looking mournfully upon us, she said, ^do you then weep for 
me ? Yet I would not — ^no, I would not have you to weep ! Yet it is 
hard — very — very hard, in the last, sad moments of life, not to have 
one kind relation— one feeling friend to watch over me — to comfort 
me — to cheer my soul in the struggles of death 1" I could bear it no 
longer — I sprang forward to console her — I raised her up in my arms^ 
and exclaimed, *' Despair not, my sweet lady — I shall attend thee 
with the feelings and the affection of a brother !" — ^As I uttered these 
words, she raised her drooping head — ^gazed for a moment most wist- 
fully in my face, and then flinging her arms with rapture around my 
neck, and with a look which I shall never forget, exclaimed, ''Yes! 
yes! it i^ he, — ^my own love— my Hbnby!" and fell lifeless on my 
bosom. O heaven ! it was Mabia ! i 
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THE MANIAC. 

BY ANNA. 

The lone one ! the lone one ! I saw Ler passing by — 
Despair was on her sunken cheeky and wildness in her eve ; 
Aua like a ghost she wanders^ through this wearj worm of ours. 
With none to cheer her broken heart, or rouse her dormant powers. 

You faint that she was beautiful, — has all her beauty flown ? 
Or why does the poor Maniac live in this world alone ? [be put/ 

Ah ! my child, the flower is sometimes bright, though all it^ bloom 
And she^ who was 6o much belo/d, forgotten is at last. 

Her father and her mother were opoleiit and gay,-^ 
Proud of their ancient &mily and of their wealth were they ; 
The life of Bnitta then was like the sky without a cloud. 
Till Henry to tiie charms of the youthful fair one bowed. 

Her fiither was hardhearted, and pitiless was he-— 
He told the youthful lover that his bride she ne'er could be ; 
Young ^Henry w^nt abroad, and he promised back to pome — 
But ihe Maniac now ia destitute, ana left without a hbme« 

Ah ! 'tis no wonder that she shrieks, and wildly tears her hair,-^ 
The mind and reason once so bright have left their places there; 
Her parents, brothers, lover, friends, all, all from her are fled — 
And soon the Maniac girl will lie with the forgotten dead. 



A DREADFUL STORY. 

BY D. J. LIETCH. 

''Death takes a thousand shapes 
Borne on the wings of sullen slow 
Or hovering o'er the field of bloody fight, 
In calm, in tempest, in the dead of night. 
Or in the light'ning of the summer noon ; 
In all how terrible I" 

Amontmoub. 

Amono themanyscenesof savage sublimity which thelowlands of Scot- 
land display, there is none more impressive in its solitary grandeur, 
than that in the neighbourhood of Loch Skene, on the borders of Mof- 
fitlDale. At a considerable elevation above the sea, and surrounded 
by the loftiest mountains in the south of Scotland, the Loch has col- 
lected its dark mass of waters ; astonishing the lover of nature by its 
great height above the valley which he has just ascended, and by its 
still and terrible beauty, overpowering his mind with sentiments of 
nelancholy and awe. Down the clififs which girdle in the shores of the 
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Loch, and seem to sappoit. the lofty piles of mountains above thent, m 
hundred mountain torrents leap from rode to rock^ flashing and roar- 
ingy until they reach the dark reservoir beneath. A canopy of grey 
mist almost continually shrouds from tiie sight the sommita of tbe 
hills, leaving the imagination to guess at those immenee heights whidi 
seem to pierce the very clouds of heaven. Occasionally, however, thia 
veil is withdmwn, and then you may see the sorereign broir of PaL 
moodie encircled with his diaoem of soow, and the green summits «f 
many less lofty hills arranged round him, like courtiers uncovered 
before their moaarck Amid this scene, consecrated to solitude and 
tbe most sombre melancholy, no sound cones upon the mountuo 
bieeae save the wail of the plover or the whirr of the neath.oodc's wtm^ 
or haply, the suUea plunge of a t^ut leaping up in the heart of 
the lake. 

At times indeed, the solitary wanderer may be startled by ^be 
scream of Ae giey eagle as» dropping with tiie rapidity of light freoi 
his solitary diff, be ehoots past^ enraged that his retreat is polluted 
by the presence of man ; 9aa then darts aloft into the loftieet cbam*. 
hers of the sky, or dallying with the piercing sunbeams, is lost amid 
their glory. * At the eastern e:(trsmtty of the lake, the superfloone 
waters are discharged by a ittream, during dry weatiber, ef no grant 
size, but which after heavy showers among the mountains, poam 
along its deep and turind torrent with fHghtnil impetuosltj^ 

After running along the mountain for about half a mile, it suddenly 
precipitates itself over the edge of a rocky ridge which trannrses its 
course, and falling sheer down a heij^ht of three hundred feet, leapa 
and bounds orer some smaller predpioefl^ until at length fat down m 
Moffat Dale it entirel v ehanges its character, and pursues a calm and 
peaceful course through a fine pastoral country. Standing on the brow 
of a mountain which overlooKs the Ml, the eye takes in at once the 
whole of the course which I have described ;— and to a poetical mind, 
which recognizes in moantain scenery the cradle of liberty and the 

* Roand about the shorw df Lodi ^Shene 4h« iBllfick Shtpherd herded the flodcs 
of his master,— «nd fed his boyish fancies with the romanee and beaotj whieh 
Irreathes from every feat«f<e «f Hbe Mencv^-^Oiie day %vheo I was at Loch SUceno on 
a fishing excarsion With bloK Ir pointed up to a blaok orag oreHua^fng the water 
and said, " Ye see the edge o* tbsS diiF; i aoee as near dropped frao it in till eter- 
nity, as I dinna care to thfnk o*« I was herdin* alwot here, and lang and lang I 
thoct o* speelin* up to ^e Eyrie, free which 1 could hear th% young eagles screamin* 
as plain as my ain bonny Mary ^niy (Ms youngest daughtfr) when she's so pleased 
wi' the coUey ; but the fear o' the auld ones ayelMepit ttie fme the tfttempt.^— At last, 
ae day, when I was at the head o* the diff, and the auld eagle away frae the ncsC^ 
I took heart o* graces and clambered down ; (for there was nae gettin* up). Weel, 
■fr, I was at the maitt kltHe bft o' the er^, wi* my foot on a hit ledge just vrido 
enough to bear me, and sair bolhe>ed wl* my ^id and stiek-— when gold saf *s * 
I heard the boom o' the auld eagVs wiiigs come -whauff ! whauffing through iho 
air, and in a moment o* time she brought me such a whang wi* her whig as ilhft 
rushed enraged by,*-and then turning short ^gatn and fetching me anHber! I 
thought I was gane for «ver, but ProvMenee gne me p r u se n ee o* mind to rsgalii flif 
former resting place, and there flingftag <olf my phtid, I keepit «ye nobbii^ the bird 
wi* my etldc tffl I was ottt o* dagger. It Was • ftanome tlmel" It would hav« 
been dreadful had the pleasure which Kilmeny, Queen Hynde, and the hundred 
other beautiful creations of the glorious old Bard, bare given us, been all thus de- 
stroyed 'at one fell swoop>* 
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fiivoorlte dwielliiiff;.plM» of imupmt^Amt, the ohtwiBtw of the stUMn 
seems a type of tSe IraniaB miBJ^-^etormy, bonacUng, and impetuoue 
when wnpt up in 1§e f^orievB fMiegs whith Mong to romantie 
cottDtriee^ peeoefnl, dull, and anaetoaeaa amid tba Ims tatereeting 
lowlands. Yetaltor iadii%iag ia tach a-iaacy for a tae», another re* 
Hection arises which, if it he iees pkasiag aod poetical, is perhaps 
more aseful^-^that the impetaoas course of the neaataia torrent^ 
though gratifying to the lover of nature, is unaooompaiaed with any 
o^ar boMfit to man ; while the stroam Aat porsaes its anpreteadiBg 
pal^ mroagh l!fae pnans, bestows ftvtility en a tlioiisaBd fields. Soca 
tbonghts as these, howevar, only arise m the mind, when it has he^ 
come somewhat ihmiliair with the sumnmding sosnes. The rear of 
tlie cartaract, the savage appe a t a nc e of the di^ rocks whidi border 
the ialKng waters, and that painM feeling which the sweeping and 
ino V i€sbit cnarse of tbe strcmn pfodnoes, at ifivst pandyae the asindy 
and iRyr some time after it has Teoorered its tone, oocapy it to tiie ex* 
doaion 'Off ^very otner senniifeifU Standing on the giddy edge et that 
precipice and gasing down through the mist which envelones the tnau 
bliog^ torraa^ Jet us fepsit,— ^ar hers alone we can fully reel their im- 
Bsortal force and beauty — ^those stanaas of Byron, written upon the 
•'OMMtiSel Marmere" of Tern. 

''The roar of waters ! from tie headlong height 

VeTino deares the wave-wom precipice, 
^e ^I of waters ! rapid as tbe nght 

The flashing mass foams shaking the abyss ; 

The hell of waters! where they howl and hiss. 
And lx>n in endless torture ; while the sweat 

OT their great agony, — wrung out from this 
Their Pbleeethon, curls round the rocks of jet 
That gird die gulph around, in pitiless horror set. 
And mounts in ^ray the skies, and thence agun 

Betums in an unceasiog shower, which round 
With its uaemptied doud of gentle rain 
* Is an eternal April to the ground, 

Makinff it all one emerald : low profound 
The gulpn 1 and how the giant element 

From rock to rode leaps with delirious bound 
Crushing ihe cliffs, which, downward worn and rent 
With his fierce footsteps, jield in chasms a fearftil vent, 
To the l)road column, which roTis on and shows 

More like Ae fountain of an infant sea 
Tom from the womb of mountains by the tSiroes 

Of a new world, than only thus to be 

Parent of rivers which flow gushingly 
'V^th many windings through the vale : — ^Look back ! 

Lo 1 where it comes like an eternity 
As if to sweep down all things in its trade 
Charming the eye with dread -a matchless cataract 

HomUy heaatihl ! hut oa ihe vei» 
Piem aide to aUe, heneadi tim glitlerii« 
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An Iris sits^— amidst the infernal surge- 
Like Hope upon a death-bed ; and, unworn. 
Its steady dyes, while all around is torn 

By the distracted waters, bears serene 

Its brilliant hues, with all their beams unshorn. 

Resembling, 'mid the torture of the scene. 

Lone watching Madness with unalterable mein." 

And now, gentle reader, that we have beheld this scene, and had 
its beauty interpreted to us by the great high priest of nature him- 
self, let us walk towi^rds the^simple stone seat which some shepherd 
boy has erected und^r yon silvery stem'd birch tree, where the sound 
of the waterfall comes qnly in a pleasant monotone^^ and where the 
most romantic part of old Scotland- is spread out beneath our feet. 
There you see the eternal foam of the torrent, without being dis- 
tracted with its roar; and you can trace the course of the stream till 
it terminates in yon clear and pellucid pool at the foot of the hill, which 
seems too pure ror aught but 

"A mirror and a bath for beauty's youngest daughters;" 

yet beautiful in its purity as it seems, it is indeed the scene of the 
following true and terrible tale. 

Phillips Grey was one of the most active young shepherds in the 
parish of Traquhair. For two or three years he had carried off the 
medal given at the Innerliethen Border (jrames to him who made the 
best high leap, and at the last meeting of the games, he had been 
first at the running hop, step and jump— had beat all competitors in 
running, and though but slightly formed had gained the second priae 
for throwing the hammer — a favourite old Scottish exercise— ^but al* 
most unknown in England. Athletic sports were indeed his favourite 
pursuits, and he cultivated them with an ardour which very few of 
my readers will be able to imagine. . But among the shepherds and io. 
deed all inhabitants of. pastoral districts, he who excels in these sports, 
possesses a superiority over his contemporaries which cannot but be 
gratifying in the highest degree to its possessor. His name is known 
£ftr and wide, his friendship is courted by the men, and his hand either 
as a partner in a country dance, er in a longer " minuet of th^ heart" 
— ^marriage — ^is coquetted for by the maidens ; he in fact possesses all 
the power which superiority of intellect bestows in more populous and 
polished societies. But it is by no means the case, as is often said, 
that ardour in the pursuit of violent sports, is connected with ignor- 
ance or mediocrity of intellect. On the contrary by far the greater 
number of victors -at games of agility and strength will be found to 
possess a degree of mental energy, which is, in fact, the power that 
impels them to corporeal excitement, and is often the secret of their 
success over more muscular antagonists. Phillips Grey in particular, 
was a striking instance of this fact. Notwithstanding his passion for 
athletic sports, he had found time, while on the hill side tending his 
flock, or in . the long winter nights, to make himself well acquamted 
with the Latin classics. This is by no means uncommon among the 
Scottish peasantry. Smith, and Black, and Murray are not singular 
instances of self-taught scholars^ for there is scarce a valley in Scotland 
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in which you will not hear of one or more young men of this stamp. 
Phillips also played exquisitely on the violin^ and had that true taste 
for the simple Scottish melody, which can perhaps be cultivated no 
where so well as among the mountains and streams which have fre- 
quently inspired them. Many a time when you ask the name of the 
author of some sweet ballad which the country girl is breathing among 
these hills, the tear -will start into her eye as she answers '* Poor 
Phillips Gireyy that met a dreadful death at the grey mare's tail." 
With these admirable qualities Phillips unfortunately possessed a 
mood of mind which is often an attendant on genius ; — he was subject 
to attacks of the deepest melancholy. Gay, cheerful, humorous, active 
and violent in his sports as he was, there were periods when the dark. 
est mham overshadowed his mind, and when his friends ever trembled 
for bis reason. It is said that he frequently stated his belief that he 
should die a dreadful death ; alas I that this strange presentiment 
should have indeed been prophetic ! It is not surprising that Phillips 
Grey with his accomplishments, should have won the heart of a maid- 
en somewhat above his own degree, and even gained the consent of 
her &ther to his early marriage. The old man dwelt in Moffat Dale^ 
and the night before Phillips' wedding day, he and his younger brother 
walked over to his intended father-in-law's house in order to be nearer 
the church. That night the young shepherd was in his gayest hu- 
mour ; his bonny bride was by his side, and looking more beautiful than 
ever; he sang his finest songs, played his favourite tunes, and com- 
pletely bewitched his companions. Ail on a sudden while he was re- 
lating some extraordinary feat of strength which had been performed 
by one of his acquaintances, he stopped in the middle of the story, and 
exchanged the animation with which he was speaking, for silence and 
a look of the deepest despair. His friends were horror-struck ; but 
as he insisted that nothing was the matter with him, and as his 
younger brother said that he had not been in bed for two nights, the 
old man dismissed the family saying — '< Gang awa* to bed, Phillips; 
my mon, and get a sound sleep — or if ye do lie wauken a M'ee bittie it's 
nae great matter — odd ! it*s the last night my bonny Marion '11 keep 
ye Ijing wauken for her sake — Will't no, my bonny doo?" "Dcea, 
Sillier, I dinna ken," quoth Marion, simply and yet archly. And the 
party sefiarated. Phillips however wfflked down the bum-side in order 
to try if the cool air would dissipate his unaccountable anxiety. But 
in spite of his efforts, a presentiment of some fetal event gathered 
strength in his mind, and he involuntarily found himself reviving 
the occurrences of his past life. — Here he found little to condemn, for 
he bad never received an unkind word from his father, who was now 
in the gtRve ; — and his mother was wearing out a green and comfort- 
able old age beneath his own roof. He had brought up his younger 
brothers^ and they were now in a feir way to succeed in life. He could 
not help feeling satisfied at this, yet why peculiarly at that time he 
knew not. Then came the thought of his lovely Marion, and the very 
agony which at once rushed on his heart had* well-nigh choked him. 
Immediately, however, the fear which had hung about him seemed to 
▼anish, for strange and mysterious a's it was, ft was not sufficiently 
powerful to withstand the force of that other horrible imagination. 
So he returned to the hoose, and was surprised to find himself consi^ 
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deriag how bis Hltk pvopeitf diauUrlw dintrilmtad after hi* jbith^ 
jwt as he raached taa door. He ataraed for a vaneiit^ ona ic ean e 
with tfaiB pertinacity in the sopematuial iafluance which aianied ex* 
erased orer him, and at length with ^ooay voMilataon entered the 
houses His brother was aaleep andacMwUe was bumuig on the taU^ 
He sank down into a chair and went on with his UMle catealatieas r^ 
speetiog his will* At lengdi haring decided upon att these things^ 
and hailing fixed upon the churcii jiard of St^ Marjr'a ier his burial 
place, he arose from his chair, took up the candle and CMSsed the 
roQB towards his brelber, intending to couf^ his wishes* to bin. 

The boy lay on the front side of one of these beds with sliding 
doors so common in Scotbmd, and beyond hiin there was room for 
Phillips te lie down. Something bri|^ seemed gkantng^ in the dwrk 
recess of the bed, he adFanoed the candle, and beheld— «oh ! sight of 
horror !«-« plate upon what bore the shape of a ooiin, bswing^ the 
words '^ Phulips Grey-— «ged 33.'^ For a moment he ganed steadily 
upon it, hnd was about to stretch out hia hand tovaids it when the 
lid slowly rose and he beheld a mutilaled and Uoedf CDrnse^ tibe fea> 
tures of which were utterly undistingutahaUe, but wbifih oy aooM ms* 
earthly impulse he instantly knew to be his own. Still he hepi a 
calm and unmoved gaie at it, though the big drops of sweat stood on 
his brow with the agony of his feelings ; and while he was thus ooo,. 
templating the drsMlfui rcTelation it gradually Med away» and at 
lenffth totally vanished* The power which had upheld him seemed 
te depart along with the phantom, bis sight lailed him— ^md he sank 
on the floor. Fresently he recovered, and found himself in bad, with 
his brother b? his sine, chafing his tempies» He explained every 
tiling that had occurred, seemed calm and o^lected, shook his head 
when his brother attempted to explain away the yrivm, and finally 
sank into a tranquil sleep. 

Whether the horrible resemblance of his own coffin and mutilated 
corpse was in reality revealed to him by the jsgency of some snpema. 
tural power,— -or whether it was (as sceptics' will say) die natural ef« 
Isct or his hypodiondriac state of mind, producing an optical dece|p^ 
tion, I wiS not take upon me to determine; certain, however, it i% 
that with a calm voice and collected manner he described to bis bnv 
ther Jamesy a scene, the dreadful reality of which was soon to be die* 
played. 

It would in lad, appear irrational to conceive that warmngs of this 
kind, so obscure in their meaning, and generally ssi useless^ are 
the result of the direct interference of Providence. This argu. 
ment, together with the many foolish superstitions of the ignoiant 
have influenced many to deny the possibility of any such re- 
velations. But this seems to me, to be very superflctal vnason* 
]ng«— To those who say that it seems irrational to conceive the 
direct interference of Providence in such cases, it might be answer- 
ed th^ he without who«e knowledoe a sparrow mils not to the 
ground, can in no ease be imagined mdiflSerent to any thing which 
in the most remote manner, can influence the eternal destiny of nuuk 
But setting this aside, I think it is by no means proved that any 
morediiwci interpositkMi of God is devduped in a case such as I have 
dNcribed, thin m a thousand other ebaoufe eceuntoBas in natnoe. 
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WHa hsA dtaeo^racl ihe lam idikii vegnfaile'ilie ttolms of- conttto? 
Who kas explained tlie cauies of liiaae sweepiBg pestileiioes which at 
▼arioiis timea ha?e depopulaieiL dtiea, and- bi^ea the power of uu 
tioaa ? Yet it has been the optnion of the wisest men, that these 
tfaiB^B are snbjeet to laws as immntaiUe as those of the planets whose 
looTeineDts are known to man^ or as the diseases which spring from 
direct and obvious causes. As to the apparent inutility of such warn- 
ings^-— how vain is the objection I If they were to influence us to 
sober thought alone, as they are well calculated to do, that is one ma* 
nifest good lesulting irwa them. But are not the warnings which 
the fiites of our fellow«4:reature8 daily give us, generally just as use- 
less ? The ambitious man who looks into history, and finds the memory 
of tyrants exeerated, sttU persists in ^ wading throogh slaughter to a 
throne/* and though dissipation of every kind has its daily victims, is 
the present generation more moral than the last ? For my own part, as 
I have known some^ most striking instances of presentimeats and rei. 
velations of the kind I am now spring of, producing beneficial resultf^ 
I cannot help thinking that- the general scepticism concerning supen. 
natural appearances is very unphilosophicaL To our tale however.— < 
In the morning Phillips awoke cheerful and calm,— the memory of 
last night's occurrence seeming but a dreadful dreaw. On the grass 
before the door he met his beloved Marion, who on that blessed saU. 
bath was to become his wife. The sight of her perfect loveliness, 
arrayed in a white dress— emblem of purity and innocence— filled his 
heart with rapture, and as he clasped her in his arms^- every sombre 
feelifig vanished away. It is not my intention to describe the sim- 
plicity of their marriage ceremony, or the calm and holy happiness 
which filled Phillips Grey's heart during that sabbath morning, whik 
sitting in the church by the side of his lovely bride. 

They returned home, and in the afternoon the young couple, toge- 
ther with James Grey and the bride's-maid, walked out among the 
glades of Craigte Bum Wood — a spot rendered classic by the immor- 
tal Burns. Phillips had gathered some of the wild flowers that sprang 
among their feet — the pale primrose, the fair anemone, and the drop, 
ping blue bells of Scotland — and woven them into a garlairi. As he 
was placing them on Marion's brow, and shading back the long flaxen 
tresses that hung across her cheek, he said gaily — " There wants biU: 
a broad water lily to place in the centre of thy forehead, my sweet 
Marion — for where should the fairest flower of the valley be, but on 
the brow of its Queen ? — Come with me, Jamie, and io naif an hour 
we will bring back the fairest that floats on Loch Skene" — so> kissing 
the cheek of his bride, Phillips and his brother set off up the bill with 
the speed of the mountain deer. They arrived at the foot of the wate<- 
fiill, panting and excited with their exertions. By climbing up the 
rocks close to the stream, the distance to the Loch is considerably 
shortened, and Phillips, who had a hundred times clambered to the 
top of the Bitch Craig — a high cliff in the Manor water — proposed to 
his brother that they should " speel the height'' The other, a supple 
and agile lad, instantly consented. '' Gie me your plaid, then, Jamie, 
my man, it will may be fash ye," said Phillips, *' and gang ye first, 
and keep weel to. the hilL-side." Accordingly the boy gave his brother 
the plaid, and began the aseeat* WUlePmUps-was loetting his bro- 
voL. II. 2 a 
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th^r's plaid round his hody above his cmn, a'fbx peeped out of his hoK 
half way up the diff, and thinking flight advisable, dropped down the 
precipice, twisting his tail round the stumps of the bushes, thus curi^ 
ousiy supporting himseif in his descent. Laughing till the very eehoea 
ranff, Pnillips fpllowad his brother. Confident in his agility, he as- 
cended with a firm step tiU he was within a few yards of the summit, 
every now and then bursting out into an uncontrollable fit of laughter, 
as the humorous manoeuvres of Reynard occurred to him. James was 
now on the top of the precipice, and looking down on his brother, and 
not knowing the cause of his mirth, exclaimed, '' Daur say, callant, 
ye're fey.*' * In a moment the memory of his last night's vision rush- 
ed on Phillips Orey's mind, his eyes became dim, his limbs powerless^ 
he dropped off the very verge of the giddy precipice, and his form was 
lost in tne black gulph below. For a few minutes James felt a sick- 
ness of heart which rendered him almost insensible, and sank down on 
the grass lest he should also be precipitated over the cliff. At length, 
gathering strength from very terror, he advanced to the edge of the 
cataract, and gazed downwards. There about two^thirds down the 
fall, he could perceive the remains of his brother — mangled and mu- 
tilated-r-the body being firmly wedged between two projecting points 
of rock, and whereon the descending water streamed, while the bleed- 
ing head hung dangling, and almost iseparated from the body ; and 
turned upwards, discovered to the horrified boy the starting eyeballs 
of his brother, already fixed in death, and the teeth clenched in the 
bitter agony which had tortured his passing spirit 

* * * * » * * 

It is scarcely necessary to detail the consequence of this cruel acci- 
dent. Assistance was procured, and the mangled body conveyed to the 
house of Marion's fatner, whence a few short hours ago the young 
shepherd had issued in vigour and happiness. When the wiclowed 
bricle saw James Grey return to them with horror painted on his fea- 
tures, she seemed instantly to divine the full extent of her misfortune ; 
she sank down on the grass, with the unfinished garland of her dead 
lover in her hand, — and in this state was earned home. For two days 
she passed from one fit into another, — bcit on the night of the second 
day she sank into a deep sleep. That night James Grey was watch, 
ing the corpse of his brother : t the cofiiu was placed on the very bed 
where they had slept two nights a^ The plate gleamed from the 
shadowy recess, ana the words " Phillips Grey, aged 23," were dis- 
tinctly visible. While James was reflecting on the prophetic vision of 
his brother, a figure, arrayed in long white garments, entered the 
room and moved towards the dead body. It was poor Marion. She 
slowly lifted the lid of the coffin, and gazed long and intently on the 
features of her dead husband. Then turning round to James, she ut- 
tered a short shrill shriek and fell backwards on the corse. She hov. 
ered between life and death for a few days, and at length expired. 
She now lies by the side of her lover, in the solitary burial ground oC 

* ** Fev," a Scottish word exprcMive of that anaccoun table and vSolent mirth 
w'ltch i« supposed fre^ui^titly to portend sudden death. 

f Scottish superstition sajrs that a corpse should never be left bj Itself, cril 
spirits being then oonstdtrad to have power over ft* 
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6L MaiVs. Snefa is the eveDt whicli comlniies with others not less 
dark aaa tenibie, to throw a wild inteiest around these gkwm^' rocks. 
Many a time you will hear the story from the inhabitant^ ^ these 
hills, and-'-until fritted away by the wind and rain— -the plaid and 
bonnet of the unfortunate Phillips Orey hung upon the spliptered 
precipice, to attest the truth of the tale. 



ON CHANTRY'S MONUMENTAL FIGURE 

OF A CHILD IN THE SLEEP OF DEATH. 

Addressed to tie Sculptor. 

This sculpture of a child in death's embrace,—- 
How tranquil seems its sleep ! — no mark, nor trace. 
By death impressed of terror or of fear. 
On the cherubic countenance appear^ — 
No, — ^thus reclined in balfny deep it seems 
As if entranc'd in heav'nly halcyon dreams. 
Forebodings they of waking into bliss 
Angelic, in the realms of paradise ! — 
O matchless Artist ! with what truth hast thou 
The calm here chisell'd of an in&nt's brow. 
That ne^'er had guilt imbih'd to discompose 
The spirit's transit, at life's final close ! — 
And strong must sure thy feelings be imprest 
With nature's influence in the human breast. 
To charm, at death's approach, the soul to rest 
Or whence hadst thou the genius to pourtray. 
And giye those feelings blest such chaste dismay I 
For can it be his skiU should faithful trace 
The smile of innocence upon a face. 
Whose soul that attribute does not embrace } 
No, — Chantry, this choice effort of thy art, 
Will a new ray of glory bright impart- 
To crown thy genius, to exalt the fame 
Already thine, and eternise thy name. 

J. T. 
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An old woman long in the seryice of Proyost H of having 

heard an advertisement read by her master from the Kelso Mail, 
which ended with this intimation, *' Not to be repeated ;" exclaimed 
with great naivete, " Hech, sir, that maun be a great secret. I wad hae 
e to stap the newspaper i' the fire, for fear that body Tamson poke 
is nose intill't, an' bring ye into het water wi' the Toon Cooncil !" 

A clergyman having complained to the- aforesaid Provost H. that 
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itiBnj of tbe members of bis dittrcfa wcfre in the bmbit of s pend iB g A« 
afternoon of tbe Lard's day in taverns ; the Provost humoroiMiy ex. 
daimed, " Harry, ttarry^ I doot ye bae been sleepin' at yoor post, na 
man^ for gin ye were to fire aff a neheen tvuntyJoar puaders «t the 
beads an hearts o' the d^inouents^ ye wad soon drive them frae tkck 
Strang haulds." But replied tiie minister, '' they are not within hearing.* 
*' Hoot awa !" responded Provost H. " the explosion wad bring them the. 
gither, man, an ye get credit iot being a great gun, Harry ; but to 
belp^e the mair effectually, I'll issue an order, that all persons drinkiJi' 
an* tipplin' upon Sundays or holidays in taverns or the Itket, during 
public worship, are authorised to depart without payin' for what they 
hae had. That will soon toom t}ie houses, friend Harry.'' 

An old married couple of the name of Anderson, who had lived for 
upwards of half a century in the West Country, having occasion to 
visit Tweedtnouth some mw years ago, were encountered by a ^rt 
servant girl, originally from Hawick, whilst en their way to Berwick. 
''Janet Anderson !" exclaimed their quondam friend, '' what in a' the world 
has brought ye an' Tammy doon here. Gudesake for twa auld feck- 
less windlestraes like ye to come siccan a gait ! Are ye wee! aneuch ?* 
^'Ou, aye," replied the nettled dame, '' we canna compleen, we're baith 
weel aneuch, God be thafik't> but ye see Tammy an' me like the lave 
o' the warld, didna like to dee fuils, sae we took it into ovr heads to 
see the sea, an' we're just gan ower to the Mary Magdalen fields, to 
see the far end on't*' The aged pair accordingly footed it away across 
the bridge, and after much ipeering, arrived on the face of tbe bank 
which oveiiiangs the pier. Their sensations on witnessing the German 
Ocean, blossoming into foam, as the wind curled the water, and swept 
the tops of tbe waves, will best be gathered from the natural description 
which they gave of it to Betty on their return to Tweedmouth. *' Wed, 
Janet," said the girl, on meeting them a second time, ''what did ye think 
o' the sea ?" " At weel, Betty," answered Janet, '' I oouldna thole anither 
sight o't ; for it gaed ay out, an' it cam ay in, just like a live thing, 
an' when the wund tried to pit it down, it threw up stuff like barm aboon 
tbe stanes, an ower the lang braid dyke *, which dams it in, till Tammy 
an' me grew dizzy wi'-lookin' at it. We didna see the far end o' it, for 
we thought we had just gane far aneuch. My certy, they're weel aff 
wha live out o' the reach o't ; for what % hungry lape it has a' alang 
the bottom o' tbe bit toon whar they get the baddies. I wadna lire 
yonder were I to get baddies for a ha'penny a piece an' flukes for nae. 
thin' — I maena live to hear o't, but to my certain knowledge ye will 
wutness the sea lick it a^ in some day." 

The same couple standing upon tbe bridge a few days afterwards, 
and seeing a Smack sailing up the river, with a pilot in tow, were 
heard to exclaim, " Eh I see noo natural tbe young ane iallows the 
auld ane ;" " Ou, aye," responded Janet, " every thing after its kind. 
Tammy." 

A few weeks ago, a stocking seller of tbis town went to a farm- 
house in the country, and knodcing at the door, inquired if any stodc- 
ings were wanted. In the absence of the servant girl the door vas 
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.€pe9«d fef Ae fsrmer's wife> who, feeling angry at being put to Jthe 
trouUe by such a paltry person, screwed up her beautiful features, 
«Bd aoawered angrily, '* I don't want nooeb" ** Well, I'm sure," said 
.the stocking vender, turning upon her, '' I think you might ha¥e spo- 
kes grammatically even if you did not choose to give a civil answer. 
Two fM^vrfmt in English, Madam, are ecjuivalent to an offtrmative. 
You should have said, ' I jdo no^ want any. Sir, I thank you for 



Shortly after the news arrived at Dunse of the resignation of Eari 
«Chrav «iid lus colleagues, a company of gentlemen being invited to 
the Bonse of Mr. B — , the conversation happening to turn upon his Ma- 
jesty's Ministers, and the consequent dilemma in which his Majesty 
was placed, the housekeeper who had overheard them, while arranging 
the wineglasses, with much naivete, said,— " Can the King no just 
gang to anither Kirk, or bring them afore the Session ? Ministers !" 
continued she, with a sardonic smile, " it wad mak an ool laugh to hear 
the wark that's made about Ministers noo-a-days. If ye like to believe 
me. Sirs, our Madge is sae muckle ta'en up wi' the way-gan o"^ Mr. 
M'O — , that she hasna spoken to a leevin soul this sax weeks ! he ! 
he ! he ! An' whilk o' them I sude like to ken wuU bate John, puir 
man, at walein' out or rcMniin' up a portion o' the word. Ye'U see the 
King wull soon hae him up to Lunnan for his held Minister — She'll be 
tt^ prime ane !— " 

John Simson, precentor of the parish church of E — , is a singularly 
original person. Talk to John of schools, and he will tell you with all 
the gravity imaginable, that " his faither never gied half-a^roon oot 
o' his pooch for schuil wages, in a' his bom days. My Oranny," con- 
tinues John, *' leam't me the letters frae the Carritches, and then pat 
me intill the Sixpenny at ance 1" How he should have raised himself 
to the office of precentor we know not, but that John, in his own esti- 
mation, is the most important man in the parish, the Minister not ex- 
cepted, cannot be disputed. John has a small unpleasant voice, not 
unlike the whistle of the wind through a key hole, on a bleak Sunday 
afternoon in the country, but his intonations in reading out the Ime 
are rich in the extrefiie. On one occasion the fifth, sixth, seventh, and 
eighth verses of the eighty-thinl Psalm forming part of the Psalmody, 
John found himself not a little puzzled at sight of such an assembli^ 
of ** lang-nebbed words,*' as he was pleased to call dissyllables not of 
common use. He made an effort, however, to get over the fifth and 
sixth verses, but when he approached the sevendi, John's scholarship 
entirely deserted him at his utmost need. " 6e — Ge-*Ge/' stammered 
John, for several seconds, when up rose his helpumate, who sat in a 
new immediately below him, and very unceremoniously interrupted 
nim, by calling out, /' Na, John, ye're clean wrang noo a'theffither, — 
It's Oabble I"--^ohn feeling indignant at such an unseasonable inter- 
ruption, and being, moreover, determined to maintain his superiority in 
the degky after m^ing a solemn pause, looked up beseechingly in the 
pastor's face, and resumed, bv spelling the word with double em^ 
phasis, 0«e.b.a-l, when tlie minister immediately freed John firom his 
painful dilemma, by reading the verse aloud. 
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A clergyman in Nortbamberland, famed all oyer the county for 
his love of Cov8» preaching one day in his own chapel, happened in 
the very midst of the discourse to have his attention withdrawn frona 
his subject, by the entrance of the stable lad. The thought of his 
Cow, which laboured at the time under some distemper, flashed acroes 
his mind the moment he saw htm^ and subduing his tone of roioe, be 
leaned over the pulpit, and whispered to the young man, loud enmigh 
to be heard by the whole congregation, '' Joe, has wur cow got any 
water this smomin, my good lad?" A shepherd's dog* that haa 
placed his fore paws upon the front ledge of one of the pews in the 
centre of the gallery, no sooner heard the preacher mention the werdl 
CoWy than he darted from the side of his master, and ran barking 
down stairs, and along the aisle^ to the no small danger of upsetting 
the gravity, of the worshipping people. 



SCOTCH SONG. 

BY JOHN MACKAY WILSON. 

My heart is divided between them, 

I dinua ken whilk I wad hae i 
Right willin' my hand I wad gien them. 

But how can I gie it to twa. 
There's Jenny, a &irer or better 

I'm certain there couldna weel be, 
Dumfoundered the first time I met her. 

What signified Mary to me ! , 

Yet Mary is gentle an' bonny, 

I liked her ere Jenny I saw. 
An' they say it is sinfu' for ony 

Man upon earth to like twa. 
My heart it is rug'd an' tormented, 

I'd live wi' or die for them baith, 
I've dune what I've aften repented, — 

To baith £ have plighted my aith. 

An* aft when Tm walkin' wi' Jenny, 

1*11 say ' my dear Mary* an' start ! 
While fearfu' she'll say — Weel I ken ye 

Hae ithers mair dear to your heart. 
Was ever a man sae confounded ? 

I dinna ken what 'ill be done, 
Baith sides o' my bosom are wounded. 

An' they'll be the death o' me sune. 

* It in told of the same do^, that sabhath after sabVath, he was to be seen with 
bis fore-paws upon the ledge of bis master's pew, and his tyw fixed intently apoD 
the moremeDts of the preacher* Daring \he psalmody too, the dog was in the habit of 
bowling in a low tone, and it is actually said, that bis bowl wu increaaed and less, 
ened in accordanoe with the voiee of the aioger. 
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MATHEMATICS. 

gOLUTION OF QUESTIONS IN FORMER NUMBERS.- 

r 

Solution of. QueHion dih^ by Mr. George Giles, Tweedmouth, 

FiBBT^^-By having the two altitudes of the sun and the time 
ela|i9ed between them, (by a well known process in spherical trigono- 
metry) the latitude left will be found to be 54° N. 

Secondly, — ^We hare given the 8un*s azimuth declination and the 
bour of the day to find the latitude come to, which (by a similiar pro- 
cess) will be found to be 48° N. therefore the difierenoeof latitude is 
360 miles. Then— As Rad. 90° : diflerence of latitude 360 : : tang. 
ooD. 30 : Dep. 207.9 miles; therefore 207.9 plus 100 = 307*9 miles 
the Dep. the ship has made. And as the difference of latitude 360 : 
Rad. 90° : : 307*9 : tong. con. 40^ 32^ ; but the true course between the 
two ports is 30°, therefore 40° 32' minus 30° = 10° 32' the Quantity 
of variation ; and its nature is Easterly, being to the right hand of 
the true course ; and the ship's course is S. 40° 32' W., and distance 
sailed 473.6 miles in the first position. 

As the sum of the sides 150 miles : diff. of sides 50 : : tang, of 
half the supp. angle 30° : tang, of half the diff. of the angles 10° 
&4' ; then 30° minus 10° 54' = 19° 6' ; therefore the setting of the 
current is E. by N. f N. consequently her course will be £. N. £. ^ 
£., and distance run 132.3 miles in the second position. 

Solution of Question lOth, by Mr. George GileSf TweedmoutL 

Thb son's altitude will be equal at both places when he is eoui- 
dsstant from each ; therefore 55° 47' added to 50° 7' = 105° 54', half 
of which is 52° 57' the sun's place on the prime vertical. Thus we 
have given the latitude of the place and sun's declination to find the 
hour when the sun is due east; hence it will be — ^As Rad. 90° : co- 
Ung. 62° 57' : : Tang. Dec. 21° 31' : sine h. fr. 6 = 17" 18' 54" 
which converted into time gives first, 9' 15" 36'" for the time after six. 
therefore 9' 15" 36'" past seven is the time of starting. Again, to find 
the distance travelled by each, it will be — As the diff. of lat 3^ miles 
: 50 : : sine of half the sum of the angles at the base 52° 7' 13" : 
sine of 6° 39' 56" = the diff. of the angles at the base, half of which 
added to and subtracted from 52° 7' 13" = 58** 47' 9^' and 45** 27' 
17'' the angles at the base ; hence it follows — ^As the sine angles 7^^ 
45' 34 ' : 340 : : 58» 47' 49" : 300 miles the distance A travelled; 
consequently B travelled 250 miles. 

No Solution of Question 11th has been received. 

We regret — for reasons formerly stated — that we cannot insert the 
Theorem from Alnwick. The author must not have attended to for- 
mer Numbers, which announce that we are not provided with dia- 
grams to accompany such a demonstration as that under notice. 
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Register of BirO^i Mwrriages and Deaths. 

BIRTHS. 

On the 21 st ult^ at Eggtingbam Hall, Northamberland, Mn. WiU 
liam Tewart, of a sod. 

At the Palace, 'Hereford, on the 22d nit. the Hod. Mrs. Grey, of a 
daughter. 

At Wooler, on the 24th ult, Mrs. C. W. Forster, of a sod. 

MARRIAGES. 

Here, on the I6th ult, Mr. H. N. Barrett, to Miss Hilliard, both 
members of our corps dramatique. 

At Warkworth church, on the 19th u)t, Mr. Archibald Brankston, 
ironmonger, Alnwick, to Dorothy, second daughter of Mr. John Muers, 
of the Sun inn, Warkworth. 

Here, on the dd inst., Mr. John Nesbit, farmer. Horse Close, to 
Miss Catherine Rankin. 

DEATHS. 

At his sister's house, Halifax, after a short but severe illneas, aged 
88 years, the Rev. Robert Elliot, of Preston, formerly pastor of the 
Independent congregation, Pendlebury, Lancashire, England. The 
deceased was a native of Roxburghshire, and for several years a school, 
master in Tweedmouth. 

At Norham, on the 17th ult^ aged 13, Thomns Fergy, thivd bob of 
Alexander Smith, Esq., a boy of great intellectual worth. 

On the 18th uli, of cholerai, at his house in Lambeth, Molesworth 
Phillips, Esq., Lieut.-Colonel of Marines, the last surviving conpa. 
nion of the illustrious circumnavigator Cook, of whose deaut he was 
an eye-witness, and, to a certain extent, the avenger. 

At Norham, on the 26th ult, Jane, only daughter of Alexander 
Smith, Esq, aged 15. 

At Lauriston Place, Edinburgh, on the 12th ult., the Rcf. Aiex^ 
ander Nisbet, minister of the Secession church in Portsburgh, in the 
26th year of his age, and in the 10th month of his ministry. Mr. 
Nisbet was a young man of the highest promise,— -endowed with ex« 
traordinary talents, and yet distinguished by unassuming manners 
and a chilcUlike simplicity. During his college curriculum his abili» 
ties did not pass unnoticed ; and besides reaping a large share of the 
public hpnours periodically conferred in the University of Edinburgh, 
his indefatigable industry — an industry the more wonderful in the 
midst of circumstances which his friends alone know — elicited many 
marked eulogiums from the Professors. To Mr. N. we are indebted 
for one or two contributions to our Magazine ; and we trust that his 
Numerous and valuable manuscripts will be placed in the hands of a 
person competent to give to the world a ** Life and Rsmains," the 
materials for whjch are ample, and, under proper management, cannot 
fail to be interesting and edifying. 

On the 21st ult, at Abbotsford, aged 61, Sir Walter Scott> Bart., 
THB Author op " WavbblbV." 

Here, on the 2d inst, Barbara, widow of Mr. James Good, painter, 
and mother of the celebrated artist, T. S. Good, Esq., aged 80. 
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ON THE PROGRESSIVE IMPROVEMENT OF MAN. 

It is m merv oomnioa notion among tbose wbo knonr any thing of 
the history of nations, to ooncei?e that man is subject to an eternal 
alternation of advanoement and decay ; that there is a certain culmin- 
ating point, after the attainment of which his career is prone to the 
occioent. They found their opinion, they trill tell you, on a con tern. 

StioB of the uniform experience of manlcind. They bid you look at 
me, who, with most apparent justice, claimed for herself the name 
of the Eternal Cit^, and tell you from her duration to calculate man's 
eternity. They bid you look at Athens, the eye of Greece, extinguish- 
ed, the mother of arts and genius forsaken ny her children. From 
the view of the £ftte of these and other distinguished portions of the 
human race in times that are past, they draw gloomy anticipations 
with regard to the destiny of man in the ages that are to come. And 
they lode on the meridian sun of civilization which enlightens our age 
and country, only as the sure presage of a now rapid descent. 

But such prospects are, in fact, as destitute of foundation as they 
are disheartening. They rest altogether on a superficial view of things, 
and no sooner do we bring the lignt of reason and philosophy to bear 
on them than they vanish away lUce things of the night at tne matin 
crowing of the cock. 

Speofic events often arise from general causes; but it is evidently 
fiilse in philosophy, to attribute general effects to specific causes. Now, 
this is precisely the error of those who conceive, that, because Assyria 
and Egypt, Greece and Rome, have pursued the same career of gnu 
dual ascent and rapid overthrow, therefore the destiny of mankind is 
to flow and ebb, to ebb and flow, forever in a tide of perpetual fluctua. 
tion. The hlae principle alluded to operates in two distinct ways in 
producing this opinion : First, by disposing those who are under its 
mfluence to conceive that the vibrating principle (if we may use the 
expression) is, in each of the cases on which tneir opinion is founded, 
one and the same general cause ; and, secondly, by leading them to 
identify the destinies of the human race with the fortunes of any sepa. 
rate age or nation. 

The first of these mistaken views comes to the mind with a plausible 
array of apparent proof upon its side ,- it seems to rest on a pretty 
general ana impartial induction effects: ''What," say the patrons of 
Uiis doctrine^ " when we see each tree of the forest in its turn insen. 
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BiMy shoot up from a tender sapling, whicb each pasnng inftnt maj 
destrojTy to the majestic trunk which mocks the Crotoniat's strengtli, 
and* presently the hoary lichen gathers on its bark, and the parasite 
ivy twines around its trunk, and its stifF neck is bowed to the plain, 
loaden with the weight of years — what do we conclude, but that it is 
a law of their common naturo, that such should be the process of their 
existence? And, in the same way, when we see nation after aation 
rising up in a -^ries of gradual advances to the maturity of a full- 
grown people, and then, incrusted with prescriptive mischiefe, and 
wreathed with the specious clasp of luxury, sinking to a depth pnK- 
portioned to the height of its elevation — what else are we to gather 
from all this, but Uiat there is an inherent principle of alternate 
growth and decay in human society ?" This is not the first instance 
in which analoey has been mistaken for proof : we grant that the forest 
oak may be fiUy and sftri kingly used as a figure of a commonwealth, 
but when we reason from the one to the other, we evidently forsake 
the path of legitimate judgment. I apprehend that in all the cases 
which can be produced as exemplifications of the opinion which I am 
combating, the phenomena may be explained by the exclusive opera- 
tion of their specific causes, without any reference to an inherent 
principle of alternation in the fortunes of human society. If tiie effect 
in all the cases were produced by similar proximate causes, we might 
conceive the first cause to be the same or similar; but when we per- 
ceive these vary as they do, it must requfre some little ingenuity to 
show, that at bottom they aro one and the same — ^that the ctntp de tnain 
which overturned the Babylonian monarchy in the pride of its barbaric 
8plendour-*-the want of consolidation and system in government which 
dissolved the Grecian commonwealths — and the national degeneracy 
and unwieldy greatness which undermined and unhinged the empires 
of Persia and of Rome, can all be reduced to the same elements. 
These causes will produce the same effects in the same circumstances ; 
but if a nation is exempted from obnoxiousness to these causes, rt 
js evident that its ruin cannot be effected in the same way. Now, 
from idl these causes of decay, the modern governments of Ohristen- 
dom seem, in a great measure, free. The age is long past when a 
single courageous stroke could overthrow a monarchy. There rs now 
a circumspection in cabinets, and an extensiveness and vigour of action 
very different from the temper of Belshazzar and his thousand lords, 
that sent them to the banqueting.house, when their river-guardfan 
was forsaking his accustomed channel, and the brazen gates were un. 
folding to the victor : there is in some degree a unity of interest not 
only among the subjects of the same government, but among the 
governments of a continent and of the world, very different from the 
spirit of jealous rivalry which gave up the heroic but improvident 
Greeks to the toils of Philip — and, finally, the surface of Christendom 
is portioned out into divisions of such an extent as are easily within 
the reach of a single metropolitan administration. To guard against 
the causes which wrought the overthrow of other nations is just the 
grand practical lesson which history teaches commonwealths. There 
may be, and very probably there are, other maladies in the constitutiott 
of the people which now bids fiurest for permanence, that in time may 
fmaon its life-Mood ; but of this we may rest toured, that if such a re- 
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suit should take place, the £Etult will not be that of any political oecessity^ 
and it3 fiate will only prove another addition to the* stock of particular 
hctB which will serve as beacons to future states and generations. 

Besides the general truths that there is no necessary tendency to 
decay mvolved in the abstract notion of a pditical society, there are 
various particular phenomena in the character and circumstances of 
the pffeseot age which seem to promise uniformity of progress to man. 
kiadl We cannot uplift the curtain of futurity, but there are certain 
tokens of good in the present, which some extraordinary risitation 
ahme seesas capable of frustrating. What we commonly call the civi-. 
Itsation of ancient times, in truth, does not deserve the name. At 
hest it was very partial and very imperfect. The grand majority of 
the Greek and Roman populace were utterly unacquainted with let. 
ters, and censequently confined in their views, apd guided only by 
their passions ; and even among those who had drunk deeper at the 
ibantauia of literature there remained, in consequence of tne temper 
and cirCQiQStaooas of their countrymen, a considerable want of refine- 
ment and delicacy. There is no more striking example of this fiict to 
he found than in the energetic, no doubt, yet coarse invectives with 
which .poUticaJ and private adversaries assailed each other, and the un. 
Vlnshinc eulogies which they accumulated on their own character and 
acts. And here I cannot forbear stepping aside for a moment to de- 
mand justice for the greatest of ancient orators, and most interesting, 
ihoQffh ieast original of apcient philosophers. It has been the custom 
to a&uoe, as decisive proofs of the overweening vanity of Cicero, the 
liberal praises which, in his own writings, he lavishes iipon himself. 
That Cicero was a vain man there is no doubt, but that the passages 
alluded to were peculiar ebullitions of self-admiration ought by no 
means to be supposed. They were the common terms in which the 
manners of the age permitted a man to speak of himself; and, until 
DeuMSthenes is included with Cicero in the condemnation, the Roman 
has.a right to a verdict. The truth is, that what is commonly consid- 
ered an evidence of Cicero's peculiar vanity is nothing more than a 
proof of the general want of refinement in his age. Now, what is the 
character of our times ? Information has pervaded all classes of society 
— >^naen peroeive the reasons of things, and are hence qualified to act 
ratioselly> no longer the dupes of those who address the affections 
alone. Tnere is^ too, a public mind established over Europe, which 
animates and informs all the parts of the colossal body, and which, 
whatever subordinate changes may take place with regard to parti. 
cular members, promises to urge forward avilization with unexampled 
rapidity, and to preserve it in unexampled permanence. And not to 
be tedious in the enumeration of suborainate particulars, there is the 
fiKW, the palladiym of the rights of man, an instrument which has 
sireadv achieved many a sublime exploit, and for which still more 
splendid triumphs are yet in reserve. 

With such considerations as these, we may prove the baselessness of 
those gloomy anticipations which would aoom our race to endless 
floctuatioD, and throw a shade of doubt on the likelihood of its onward 
march towards the goal of its perfectibility on earth. But there is 
another pcnnt of view in which tne principle to which we adverted in 
the outset has misled its votaries. For it has induced thom to over- 
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look tibe profbunder vorkings of the administration of the vorM im 
contemplating its more obvious procedure^ to sink the more importast 
though less prominent bearings of events on the destiny of the species 
in those more Btriking and particular relations which they ocaxpj to 
the fortunes of indiyidual nations. They see in the fail of the Biby^ 
Ionian empire the destruction of a system of civility and grandemv but 
they do not perceive the first grand step taken to establish the domi- 
nion of right in place of the tyranny of force^ to erect the pillar. of oob- 
stitutional government on the ruins of the throne of despotisqa. la 
the irruption of the barbarian hordes into the Roman empire they per. 
ceive the inundation of brute violence subverting the meet majestic 
pile of dominion ever reared in time ; but they cannot see moviuff upon 
its waters the spirit of magnanimity and enterprise which had lan^ 
been extinct in the degenerate south. In the revolution of Fraaee 
they see the terrors of anarchy and tyranny cha«ng each other with 
fearful and destructive rapidity across the stage ; but they are blind 
fo that shaking of men's minds, from the chaos of which will ultimatidy 
rise the seeds of freedom to the world. This purblind contemplatioii 
of history takes its rise partly fropi inconsideration^ and partly fronoi 
selfishness — ^from inconsideration, which renders men contented with 
the first results they find floating on the surface of history ; and fitMoa 
selfishness^ which, suggesting to us, that each individual is of one 
age and one country, and preventing the interests of the whole species 
in all its extensiveness, and all its duration, from making a lodging in 
our bosoms as an object of ultimate regard, contracts our views and 
paralyzes our powers of abstract and general reflection. The best way^ 
perhaps, of counteracting the influence of these principles is to repre- 
sent to our mind's eye the whole human race as an individual, and the 
whole duration of time as his life. By taking this notion along with 
us, and tracing the course of universal history, we shall perceive that 
there has been no period which has not contributed something to his 
improvement ; and that, though, in many cases, it was necessary, in 
order to efifectuate some useful result, to blot out apparently some 
other advantage which had been already communicatea, yet thie time 
arrived when the process was accomplished, and the beneficial retaltsi^ 
which, in the means of their production, appeared directly hostile to 
each other, were found in their ultimate ends fully to coincide, and to 
strengthen as well as beautify aacb other by their union. A remark- 
able instance of this fact is to be found in that period which is generally 
supposed the most unproductive of any that has marked the history of 
man. I mean the period that elapsed between the overthrow of the 
Roman empire and the Reformation. Amid all the daricness which 
then brooded over the nations, a process was going on silently, hot 
surely, which was moulding the character of man into a stamp of 
greater firmness and vigour; which was infusing into his bosom a 
hardihood strong as the mail that covered it ; was maturing that spirit 
of bold emprise which unfolded a new world to his astonishment, and 
raising the fairest and most interesting half of our kind to its dijie 
station and distinctions. As far as we can discover, these results 
could not have been produced except by the extinction, for a time, of 
the refinement and literature of a former age. But then it was only 
for a time. Man had not to purchase one train of benefits at the price 
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«f another.' His attention indeed, while the fonner vere in prepara- 
tioo, was diverted from the latter ; but when the desired ends were 
gained, he resumed the use of the treasures which former civilization 
had aocomulated, and found with astonishment, that the long neglect 
in which they had lain had only purified them from what was debased 
in them and debasing. And thus, while to an eye that goes no deep- 
er than the sur&ce, that period seemed the utter abolishment of all 
the benefits for which the sages and poets of Greece and Rome had 
been labouring, we find that it was only a passing eclipse that ob. 
iicured man's intellectual glory, in the course of which, however, a 
inighty change to the better had been effected on his moral character. 
These observations place in a more pleasing point of light the future 
destiny of our species than that in which tt is often viewed. The 
physioil arranflements of our world will continue the same. But still, 
observation and experience concur in leading us to hope, that the ca. 
reer which man has to run upon this earth is one of progressive im- 
provement — that partial evil will issue in universal goSA, and the 
mpterious administration of Heaven be vindicated even in the worldly 
results it shall produce. This consideration is calculated to animate 
our present exertions with the vigorous inspiration of hope, which the 
opposite doctrine would damp and extinguish. And, at all events, 
'* Si in hoc erro, lubenter erro, nee mihi hunc errorem, dam vivo, ex- 
torqueri volo." 

J. P. 



YESTERDAY. 
BT JOHN MACKAT WILSON. 

All round me slept. The village dock struck twelve. 

And where! I asked— -where now is yesterday I 

When echo from the infont morning said— « 

'Tis gone — ^'tis lost in the Eternal's year^. 

Dark, vast duration, rushing, unconfined, 

In the oblivious bosom of the past 

Engulphed it, with our joys, our tears, and smiles. 

Time, like a greedy ocean, yawning wide. 

Insatiate swallows its remembrance up, 

(Xerwhelming all the yesterdavs of life 

In one black sepulchre, and all that was. 

Is in the dreary void <^ nothing lost 

And yet how imperceptible it pass'd*- 

As morning dawns, or silent twilij^t veils 

The snmmit of the hills. A few{short hours 

It waded lilce a meteor, through the blank 

Of sunless epace, illuming in its course 

A portion or immensity. It was 

A shred, a fragment by the Eternal torn 

From off his robes of Deity !— a wave. 
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That on ininity's wide ocean broke. 
And having run it8 course, and Bwept wwmj 
A portion of time's cieatures^ and its woruB, 
Receded back into eternity. 
There was a yesterday when Tine began ;— « 
When sin demced God's image in the sonl !-^ 
When Death began its haToc 1 — and when Heaf^o, 
Wearied with wickedness^ ]et kiose the deep 
On impious ingratitude t and when 
The angry waters gushed from heaFen and hill^—* 
Ocean and opening earth, till cities fell. 
And lesser mountains vanish'd. Ffom the heif^ta 
Of each uncorered pinnacle, men screamed*^ 
Prayed piteous! y, — blasf^emed, and plunged in deatk* 
The roaring lion, and the ravening welf. 
With all the desert tribe, forgot their .nature- 
Mingled with men, and in their terror howled. 
The eagle's wing drooped useless;, and it Ml 
With a wild scream, amidst the multitude* 
Into the flood the mother dropped her child. 
To scale the uncovered diff ! and the young lover 
Cast forth the maiden of his love! and strove 
Fiercely against her, for the elevation 
Of a poor foot, that he might linger out 
Another hour of misery ami life. 
Tbenf men grew mad with hunger and with horror. 
And quarrelling with each other, headlong fell 
Down rock and precipice, in grappling crowds ! 
Till the last point had sunk, and all of life 
In one long scream expired ! save only where 
Some desperate swimmer struggled with the waves. 
Gasping, and cursing as he dashed them back. 
Straining toward the ark, which floated by. 
Covered with all the feathered race of heaven. 
Till they too mutinied with fear and want, 
And strove to eat each other, till the last 
Fell in the flood a skeleton. And now. 
Those yesterdays within the earth have stamped 
Their terrible impression,— ^to proclaim 
To doubting arrogance, that once they wer& 
Revolving yester&ys have swept away 
The massy pyramids that laugh at time ! 
And they, and all their generations, have 
Been buried in the charnel-house that stretched 
In mightiness to heaven. There too, the bat 
That nestled on their coffin, drooped and died 
Upon proud Pharaoh's breast, and there its ashea^ 
In darlcness scattered by its fluttering brood. 
Minded promiscuous with his royal dust 
The law of Moses, and the Jewish Kings— 
The age of prophecy and miracles. 
When Mercy infinite appeared as man. 
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And triumplied o*er the gnre, all these are lost 

Within the back-gone tide of yesterdays. 

Proud Babylon and Greece^ and mighty Rome, 

Cyrus, great Alexander^ all the Cnsars, 

Where are they now? — all sunk in yesterdays ! 

No marble marks their sepulchre with truth,— 

Their blood has sapped some little spot on earth 

That brought forth fruit, and slaves did feed on it. 

Otho, and Charlemagne, and greatest, lasEt» 

Best known, most wonderful. Napoleon^ too, 

Wi^ all th^ir gloiies, conquests, TictorieSy 

These yesterdays hare conquered and destroyed. 

To trace the yesterdays that meted out 

Our span of past existence, and recal 

Their scenes of rapture and of guileless joy. 

Throws o'er the soul the balmy dreaming odm 

Of music ^m the lips of Uiose we love. 

To list an absent or dead parent's tide^-* 

To live our boyhood o'er, and, worn with sport, 

Hallooing, homeward nin,--^-4;o snatch the book. 

And, heedless, hurried, read eur morning task 1 

Who has not in his lonely moments livea 

Again o'er scenes like these 1 or fondly dwelt 

Upon the yesterday when beauty first 

Inflamed the breast, and flushed the stripliagfs cheek 1 

When unsophisticated feelings glowed 

In giddy extacy ! and every frown 

From the fact idol of his worship, spoke 

Death, agony, and terror ! when her smile 

Was ravishment and bliss, and every word 

Divinest music touched by heavenly love.«-« 

When her mild eye was paradise unveiled. 

And from her lips hung grateful incense, steeped 

In sweetest Uaodishment, Bkish uot> for these 

Were yesterdays of innocence and joy. 

Who has forgot the yesterday, when first 

*Twas his to leave nativity, and say 

In anguish, ** fare thee well ;" — when o'er him stood 

A weeping mother, who exclaimed <'my son !" 

Sank on his breast, and kissed his burning cheek. — 

When from his eyes the struggling tears burst forth 

She dropped his hand, and cried — ** Ood bless my child ;'* 

When all had said adieu ; and, lingering, last, 

One favourite friend in silence stretched his hand,— • 

When on the shore the last fond signal died. 

And gathering darkly, indistinctness fell 

In distant dottds upon his father's home*- 

Who has that farewell yesterday forgot ? 

Who has forgot the yesterday of love! 

When each milsati<m throbbed wiih warm delight, 

And his glad heart swam with tumultuous joy. 

As from the altar in delicious Miss, 
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And happiness supreme^ he bare bis bride ! 
Hath he forgot the yesterday^ when first 
Their first-born guided by tne mother's hand. 
In tottering eagerness, had clasped his knee. 
And, faultering in its fondQes»--;/!i^i6r lisped 1 
Can he, when robbed of erery joy that gave 
Endearment to existence, ere forget, 
Nor in a daily retrospect^ recal 
The brighter bye-gone yesterdays of peace ! 
Can he forget tiie dark and cheerless day 
When heaven and earth seem'd changed, and the teir sub 
Shone on a dismal nothingness ! that day. 
When sadly follo^nng slow the sable hearse 
The solitary mourner lonely wept. 
Or gazed upon the coffin tbat contained 
The wife of his young lore, or on the grave 
Where their fsiir children slepty and saw their bones 
Whitened, and broken, and consumed by worms, 
Cast with rude earth upon their mother^s bier. 
Or when the last sad obsequies were said. 
How bitter was the sigh that answered back,— 
'' Ashes to ashes, dust to dust 1" and then 
Farewell, it said, farewell to all on earth. 
When seated by his lonely hearth* he fiazed 
On ghostly vacancy, and sighing heard 
No language at his taUe, save his groans- 
How thought he on that yesterday of death ! 
Yet yesterdays have passed-— do pass and plunge 
Backward in rapid masses through the void 
Of black, un&thoraed, drear immensity. 
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Fob the purpose of illustration, let us suppose, with Condillac, that 
a statue, which to the minutest part is a perrect model of the corpereal 
structure of man, becomes suddenly endowed with all his bodily and 
mental faculties. Let this new-formed man be placed in the light of 
day, and wbere his opening powers may have full scope for exercise. 
Wnat will be the nature oi his earliest feelings? From the instant in 
which the animating principle takes possession of his frame, from the 
moment in which he draws his first breath, he must have adreamJike, 
half-certain consciousness of self-existence, a consciousness that is more 
and more confirmed by every succeeding sensation. Bat, though some 
time must elapse before he arrives at the full-satisfied conviction of his 
own existence, and though the causes of his sensations are yet hid in 
mysterious obscurity, still the first exercise of his bodily functions is 
accompanied with the intensest pleasure, and the earliest moments of 
his life are characterized by a delighted expansion and elevation of 
soul, and the most complete mental gratification. He feels fife in 
every muscle, and energy in every limb, and in his experience^ ^'even 
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to bf^the becomes an act of* irlll, and sense, and pleasure/' Let his 
spirit now enter into commnnity with the external universe; let him 
feel what harmony resides in every sound, what beauty in every ''hue 
of the earth and tint of the sky;" let him feel the joy of the lights 
the warmth of the stinshine, the coolness of the breeze. Delight will 
now g^ve place to ecstaey, and garing round on the scenes of loveli- 
ness, wonder, and novelty that are opened up to his view, he may al- 
most, in the buoyancy of nis feelings, deem himself a being as etherial 
as the air in which he breathes. Up to this period his mind, engross- 
ed with the jov resulting firom the consciousness of self-existence, has 
been perpetually engaged in viewing external things. In a word, 
SENSATION and the joy consequent upon It, form the first state of 
mind which the sentient being that has been supposed, must expe- 
rience. 

As the transport, however, into trhich he has been thrown, subsides, 
and the more sober and deliberative faculties of his mind have room 
for action, he will soon discover himself possessed of other powers ; he 
feels that he can revert in thought to his past sensations, and bring 
them before his mind, to the partial exclusion of those that are ac- 
tually impressing his organs of sense. Immediately the process of 
classification commences, and the associating faculty begins to appear. 
The objects he formerly viewed with so much interest, he now remem- 
bers, alfected him in different ways ; and in his mind each object and 
the feeling it excited are for ever after associated together. But this 
is not all. The capacity of thought, the first exercise of which he has 
experienced, he feels at length become more and more extensive. He 
has not only the power of laying np ideas in '* the store.house of his 
memory," but he feels, in doing so, they assume almost of themselves 
a certain order and arrangement And, when he turns and reflects 
on past sensations, he finds that the current of his thoughts fiows on 
by no means at random, but after a particular manner and in obedience 
to certain laws. 

Such, I conceive, is the gradual yet rapid progress of a being thus 
constituted, from sensation to the exercise of the principle of associa- 
tion — a principle which therefore not only gives all our thoughts their 
form ana svmmetry, and puts in some degree the properties of the ex- 
ternal worfd within our power, but by so doing opens up a thousand 
ways of employing the understanding, and fixes happiness itself on the 
firmest basis. The being, whom [ supposed above to be suddenly call. 
ed into existence, might and, as I endeavoured to shew, would receive 
from his earliest sensations the most heartfelt enjoyment^ but the 
agency of the principle of which I am speaking is necessary to extend 
this enjoyment to futurity, as well as to raise him in the scale of being 
above the beasts of the field, and to enable him to turn to his own pur- 
poses alike the strength of the brute creation, and the*inert properties 
of material things. 

The associating ^ultv may be viewed in a no less interesting light 
as that instrument by which the whole fabric of human thought and 
human knowledge is formed and compacted. Nature herself implant- 
ed in man the various faculties we see existing in him, but she left to 
other causes the ofAce of bringing them to maturity. She furnished 
him witK sagacity enough to perceive that ^knowledge" truly i^ 
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'^ power/' and while she pointed out to him tlie necessity and utility 
of that knowledge, she supplied him abundantly with the means of ac 
quiring, retaining, and exercising it. Accordingly, man is employed 
perpetually in adding to^ modifying, and reducing into practice, the 
Knowledge he possesses, by attending to, and " storing up," to use 
Mr. Locke's expression, the reports of actual sensation, and the con. 
elusions he has deduced from these by means of reason and judgment. 
From the eariiest dawn of intellect, from the first moment in which 
the infent begins to feel within itself a coDsciousness of existence, the 
mind's whole faculties are engaged in the great work of aoeumulatiog 
ideas — in collecting together the materials of future thought. Weak 
perhaps may be the first efibrts made by the infantile mind, and rari. 
able may be its after progress, but it will reoeire additional vigour 
from every exertidn of its inherent powers, and go on from strength to 
strength in its intellectual career, till, with Shakspeare, it rerels in a 
world of its own imaginings, or, with Newton, travels through iilimiu 
able space, making systems its play-things, and confining within actual 
calculation all but immensity itself. Throughout all this wonderful 
progress of the mind, from the inoonsciousness of inanition to the full 
and uncontrolled exercise of gigantic powers, the great agent is the 
associating feculty. It is even more than this. Not only is it the 
active principle in raising the mighty fabric of human knowledge, in 
creating, if I may use such an expression, the world of thought, but 
over its own work, like a presiding agency, it is ever intently horering. 
By it we are enabled not only to add thought to thought, and exjie. 
rience to experience, but we find our whole ideas so linked together 
and vivified by means of it, that without any apparent exercise of will, 
they float before the imagination in an uninterrupted stream, taking 
their form, hue, and texture from our active predominant feelings^ 
ever at hand to aid us in the season of business, and to fill up our 
hours of reverie with images of beauty and tenderness reflected from 
the past. 

Association may therefore be considered in two points of view. We 
may regard it, flrst, as that power by which we collect around any 
particular idea innumerable other ideas, all tending to heighten or mo. 
dify the fonper ; and, second, as that power by which the mind pro. 
ceeds from thought to thought, to any indefinite extent. It is true 
the former may be easily resolved into the latter, inasmuch as the 
mental process in both is nearly the same, but with the view of ex. 
plaining in a simpler manner several phenomena of the mind, it will, 
1 think, be better to consider them as distinct 

First, then, let us consider the power of association as exerted in 
compounding our ideas, in clustering around one conceived object 
many other feelings and ideas. 

Tfiis power of the associating faculty is not the least important of 
those which it exerts. By it we are enabled to combine together a 
variety of simple ideas into one complex whole, which, complex though 
it be, is regarded at length as making but one impression on the mind, 
and is suggested as such with equal rapidity and distinctness. By it 
we are enabled to classify our ideas, and reduce tliem, to use an ancient 
term, to genera and species. It is not my purpose to enter into any 
discussion such as those which amused the sdioolmea many centuries 
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ago, as to whether such genera and species exist or no in nattire ; bat 
this I may say as far as the mind is conoerned, such relations among 
external things are perceived actually to subsist Were the case other. 
\rise indeed, aud had we, as a consequence of it, no power of arrang. 
ing and classifying our thoughts and feelings, the mind would be, if 
not a perfect void, at least an unproductive chaos of loose and crude - 
materials. For, let us consider the matter closely. Sensation fiir. 
nishes us, in fkct, with but a sing^le idea at a time, and if the mind 
\rere under the necessity of laying up these impressions on sense, one 
1>y one, without any connection save what results from their sequence 
in time, they must at length become too numerous to be contained by 
any mind, and any thing like knowledge would be next to impossible, 
and at all events could never be made available to anv human purpose. 
Xhe universe itself would form hut a mass of confusion, and if the ca- 
pacity of thought would not be totally annihilated, the task of acquir. 
iDg the power of following out a short train of insulated ideas would 
be even more laborious than to master the eighty thousand characters 
of the Chinese language, to obtain an adequate knowledge of a moiety 
of which requires a life-time. 

Such is the utility of this department of the associating faculty in 
a general point of view. But its influence is equally observable in 
many other particulars. There is scarcely, I may indeed say there is 
not, a passion in human nature, an affection public or private, an emo. 
tion of intellect, a moral sentiment, a religious feeling, or, in fact, a 
single principle in the human mind, in which its working is not con- 
spicuous. For, what is any passion but a concentration of an indefi- 
nite number of diverging rays of feeling into one focus where the col- 
lected heat glows in all its intensity ? I do not mean to say that asso- 
ciation constitutes a passion, but this I may safely affirm^ that it is 
the principal agent in calling it into action, and raising it afterwards 
to higher degrees of energy. With regard to our pumic and private 
affections, it is this faculty chiefly that elevates them to their proper 
pitch, and knits the objects of them to the human heart with bonds 
that can never be burst asunder. To prove this position I need but 
mention such words as parmU, home, country, each of which owes its 
influence over the heart principally to the tenderness of the associa- 
tions that are connected with it. The power of the association is fur« 
ther observable in the feelings which aro suggested at the mentioning 
of any celebrated place or illustrious individual. We have mudi ot 
them, we have in a manner spent a part of our life in associating cer- 
tain ideas ^th them, and when they are presented to the mind, they 
seldom fail to appear with their retinue of attendant feelings. Hence 
Marathon has become a '^ magic word," which, uttered, comes to the 
hearer^s ear, accompanied with a thousand associations of Grecian spi. 
rit and Grecian freedom ; hence Bannockbum has for ages been the 
rallying word for Scotchmen, endeared to their hearts as the scene of 
the triumph of national pride and patriotic valour ; hence Cato has 
become the personification of all that is stern, lofty and unbending in 
the Roman character ; hence Xerxes is regarded as another name for 
all that is presumptuous in eastern vanity, all that is gorgeous in de. 
spotic magnificence. In a moral point of view the exerted influence of 
this part of the associating faculty is equally observable. Virtue by 
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tlie moral hiaagtmitioo h amyecl in aU< tbe lovdihieM ef ionoeciioe 
purity^-— Vibe is deformed^ in aspect btdeovw^ to ike riew loatbaone^ 
and indeed not a little of the diyersity in moral fteliog whidi pervades 
mankind^ may be traced to the diflereDt ligbts in which the morti diw 
ties are regaraed^ and of course to the diiiereDCo of tbo aaaociatioBe 
which are connected with them. In a word, every object of buvMUk 
thought, though single when originally placed before the mindtiasooB^ 
by the principle of which I bare been speaking, made the centre around 
which innumerable related ideas and feelings are assembled. In tbie 
respect it is with the intdlectual universe as with the universe of ex.< 
temal space. If frwln our spot of earth we cast our eye on the ** dear 
blue depths^* of heaven, and aided by imagination in all its intensity, 
attempt to fintbom the immeasurable expanse before us» peopled with 
life, motion, and suUimity, we must sink at length beiere its over* 
whelming magnificence, and confess that an eternity of dnratioa would 
alone be sufficient for the performance of the task. This mueb^ bow- 
ever, we may ccmceive of the fearful immensity of space in which beigbth* 
depth, length, and bmdth are all lost, that it is teeming with the 
works of Omnipotence, that system rises over system in never«eodiiig 
f»ntinuity, each having its own centre, and i^tiaue of sivrousidiitg 
worlds. So it is with die universe of the human mind. To calculate 
ail its thoughts, or m<iasure the extent of the ideal aiena over which 
the mind is at liberty to traverse, woidd be a task fer beyond BMHrlal 
capadty ; but this much we may neroeive of it, that, like the exterwd 
universe, it comprises within itself innumerable systems of feelings^ 
each assemUed round its own centre. The analogy may even be car-, 
ried still fdriber. For if we look narrowlv into the objects ef human 
knowledge, we will find muA of them indwuiucdfy the centre of its own 
little system of assodations : this with its attendants forms but one 
satellite to a more distant and comprehensive centre; and so on, aL. 
most to infinity. Here we see in another liefat the wonderful skill 
with which the human mind has been adapted for unity yet diveraity 
of thought, and the famlity with which it i&y carry on its most ex<« 
tensive operatiops. No one thought can be suggested which bean not 
some relation to seme other thougnt ; and aoeordingly, one individual ia 
the series cannot present itsdf before the mind, without every other 
associated with it being also ready to appear at a bidding. When once 
two thoughts are assmriated together, the link subsisting between thcsna 
is sddom, if ever, broken asunder. 

As yet I have considered merely thtktpkutie power of the associate 
ing faculty by which it assembles and combines a number of ideas into 
one complex whde, which is at length embodied as such in language. 
In doing so I have confined myself chiefly to illustratioo, leaving- till 
afterwards the consideration of the laws by which this mental prooesa 
is carried on, they being exactly the same with those which r^gulat^ 
our thoughts in the more extensive operations of the associating piiiu 
dple. In what I have already said it has been my object to shew, both 
the immense scope the mind has when arrived at maturity fur exert., 
ing its faculties, that a great part of our life is spent in investigating 
the properties of materid objects and combining them together under 
the form of a complex idea which the mind considers as anei and that 
by this means at length die whole fabric of human thought and know- 
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Mfle k hmod. Up to tkig period therefore I hare spoken of idees ae 
if taej IumI a eeparate ezietence of themselyes^ and ae if some real con* 
neotun eabeUted among them independent of the mind itself. Let me 
he regarded, however^ as having spoken figiuratiyely. Ideas are hut 
particiilar ways in which the mind is affe^ed^ and the association of 
ideas aaeans nothing more than that law of our constitution by which 
one fltate of mind succeeds another. Between things associated toge^ 
ther no absolute connection really subsists^ and this may often be very 
distinedy perceived. What relation for ei(ample can there be in n»* 
tuie between the mere $omid of any word and the tUng signified by 
it? Yet at length, (and this phenomenon is fully accounted for by 
the influence of habit and practice,) the one is hardly uttered when 
the other is suggested. But the same thing may be proved on other 
gnHindsL The mind is a sentient being, and it is only as it is effected 
that it becomes acquainted with external thbga^ or its own thoughts^ 
If, aooordingly, these are at length formed into certain dasses or dus* 
tsrs, the case is so only in rekuitm to the mind itself^ and from no 
^ magical eoherenoe^" to use Dr. Fergusson's expression, or indepen- 
dent oonnectaon between them. 

In considering therefore the laws ot assoeiaUon, it ought never to 
he forgotten that the whole history of the mind is nothing else than a 
ssriea of Mate of difierent kinds» according as it is employed in actual 
s e ns a ti on, or in the contemplation of its own thoughts^ and that all we 
wish to know is what there is in one state which disposes it to enter 
another. In such an investigation it ought also to be kept in mind, 
that tUs pracsss of sugsestion may take place in two difierent man. 
ners. TIm state into which the mind enters may be suggested by a 
raa/ l is i ' c s iw srf object, or by one that is merely ideal f we may pass 
from a eemmdian to a tktmffki, or from one tkot^^ to another. Both 
mades of association are extensively employed in life, and by their 
means our ideas become possessed both m vividness and variety; but 
while this is the case^ the operations of mind by them are renderad not 
a Iktle oomniicBted luid diiBoult of detection. If we could conceive a 
man arrivea at full maturity, and endowed with all the faculties of the 
rest of mankind, to be suddenly deprived of the power of exerdsing 
his organs of sense, so that he coula hold no converse with extemiu 
nature, and to be left in possession of no other faculties than those of 
Mmory and thought, then we might have some notion of the assodat. 
log prindple as exerted in all its strength, and without interruptioii 
mm without But man is jdaeed in other drcumstaaces than are 
kere oontemplated. His oontinued trains of thoaght, nroperly so calL 
ed, are^ oomparativdy speaking of short duration, ana he is too mudli 
A being of the world, to have his waking senses long averted from it^ 
His ear is continually open, his sense dT feding is ever on the alert; 
tibe fiftiag of a diminutive lid may let in upon his soul the rays cf 
li|^ from a thousand objects at once, and when it is considered that 
by attending to the least information derived from these sources, the 
mind may be led into a new train of thoooht, we need not wondier at 
the freqaeney with which the current of his ideas is diverted into a 
d ift te n t diaanel from that in whidi they may have been for some tine 

iMWittg. 

In such trains of thought, however, of which the human mind is 
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capable^ little acutenesa is requisite to perceive that the prooesaof Bug. 
gestion is by no means fortuitous. Accordingly, so iar hack as the time 
of Aristotle, we find such principles as Resemblance, Contmst, and 
Contiguity, laid down as the laws which direct the mind in proceeding 
from thought to thought, and from conception to conception. This 
arrangement however, even as modified by Mr. Hume, is at best in- 
complete, and seems indeed in my opinion to be not only unnecessarily 
prolix, but to have proceeded from a very superficial view of the human 
mind. On such a point as this, however, we must advance with cau- 
tion, on an induction of iacts alone, and a regular appeal to conacieas. 
ness. Accordingly, let us suppose the mind in any particular state, 
and by an analysis of this endeavour to discover what it is that inducea 
it to enter one that is different. 

Every state into which the mind can enter is either one of aMcoftoit 
or of conception, and in each it is either pleaoad, pai$tied, or tranquiL 
If the sensation be the first sensation it has ever experienced, it is plain 
the associating principle cannot be called into action ; if it be conception, 
the very name impliea that that conceioed object has been formeriy^ be. 
foie the mind in the form of a sensation, if not as a whoU, at least in* 
its demaUs* But sensation is often joined with conception, that is to 
say, I may look at an object, and the very instant I am doing so, I 
may have some conception concerning it, foreign in some degree to the 
impression it makes on sense. Let us, however, suppose that the mind 
is in a state of pure conception, unexcited either by pain or pleasure, 
but allowed to follow its own thoughts in comparative tranquillity. 
Here it is understood that the mind has arrived at maturity, and that 
it has lived in continued intercourse with the external world. In such 
a case when the mind is in a state of conception, it has before it some 
particular scene or object. I scarcely use such an expression in a 
figurative sense. It thimkg it wees it, it endeavours to fix itself in audi 
a situation as that it may aduaify see it, and sometimes, as in dream, 
ing and in reverie, the mental pictures float before it in the vivid hues 
of reality. In every conception therefore we A;$f to oo m ee i ve what our 
eensations would be if we were in the presence of the conceived objeet, 
and accordingly form an empty, unsubstantial outiine of it befoie the 
imagination. But in this manner we may paint, as it were, before the 
mind's eye not only one single object, but a whole extensive scene ; 
and although this is made up of an infinite variety of individual con- 
ceptions, still the mind can have a notion of it as a whole. Now, as I 
formerly endeavoured to shew, a great part of the life of man is spent 
in clustering around any particular object, a great variety of associa. 
tions, and accordingly by this means our ideas at length become so 
compounded that no one can appear before the mind single and unac 
companied with other associated ideas. When therefore the mind is in 
the state of conception above supposed, some scene or perhaps single 
object is figured out before the imagination. If it is a single oliject, 
it does not come before the' mind aUmej but is in reality the centre of 
its own system of associations ; and although the mind is engrossed 
principally with the former, the latter are not wholly removed, — ^they 
may be in the back ground, and in dim perspective, but are not totally 
invisible. If the mind has before it tne conception of a particular 
ecene, the. mental eye is m a manner perpetually ronmg over it, and 
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%faoilgb but one object at a time is tbe promineDt figure in the ideal 
picture, still therest are in perspective, and. each in turn may at wilt 
tiecome the direct object of the mind's observation. In this respect 
^e mental and bodily eyes are similarly situated. If we stand on aa 
eminence, and look down on some extensive piece of natura] scenery, 
one object at a time is really all that is within the reach of direci vi. 
sion ; but though this is the case, the rest of the scenery is by no 
means unseen — it remains ready to supply at the command of the will 
new objects for the mind's contemplation. Some tree perhaps in such 
a scene, some cascade, some tower, or some cottage, may be all that we. 
observe at any single instant of time, but while we are looking at any 
one of these, we have the notion of having perceived the others, and 
may turn the eye to them again at pleasure. 

In every conceptive state, therefore, into which the mind is thrown, 
it has before it in imagination some object or objects, and in directing 
its vision from one of these to another, it follows no other law than that 
of the wiU, than the desire to please itself. I hear, for example, the. 
iv-ords '' at the North Pole" pronounced ; and the mind sets out imrocr 
diately on the task of assembling together into one complex idea, the. 
ideas I have already associated with such a place. In a word, I con. 
ceive myself there, and the mind's eye roves over an imagined land- 
scape — where there is unfathomable ice beneath — cold around — ^the. 
aurora and starry heavens above. But of all these conceived objects 
I can at will choose any particular one, and make it the centre of a 
Bew system of conceptions, and the same process as before will be re- 
commenced. Thus for instance I may take the Pole Star — a part of 
the conceived scene, and commence by calling up the ideas I have asso.. 
dated with the word Star. I may view in imagination the wh^le 
starry host around me, and as a part of the sublime scene, see Newton 
and Herschell gazing on their glittering orbs and detecting the mi- 
nutest motions, or I may pictura before me a number of Chaldean 
shepherds watching at midnight their silent spheres, and framing 
their constellations into fantastic shapes. From hence I may pass to 
the consideration of the history of the east ; the characters who have 
figured on the stage of life may successively rise before my imagina- 
tion ; and in fact, if uninterrupted by sensation, the current of thought ) 
might thus flow on for ever. 

Now, in all this mental process the mind follows no law except that 
of the wili alone. One object is presented to it, but it comes before it 
attended with a retinue of associations, out of which it ehooges one 
with which to commence a new train of tliought. The whole ques- 
tion therefore reduces itself to this. Why, or by what means, do I asso- 
ciate certain ideas with certain objects, why did I associate the idea of 
ice with the idea of the North Pole, why does the mere eound of the> 
word virtue suggest its meaning? Here certainly it will not be as- 
serted that there is any natural connection between them, and the 
only answer that can be given to such a question is, that I have been. 
aceuttamed to conceive them together — I first understood what was 
meant by the one idea and then what by the other, and at \2At combined 
them into one complex idea. In a word, I virtually conceived them 
togdher : and to this simple principle all others, such as Resemblance^ 
Contrast^ &c may be reduced. 
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With regard to SetenMmee, tbifl, I conoeif e^ nay be very easily done. 
In laying down this as a law of association Mr. Hume gires as ao ex- 
ample of it the case of a portrait suggesting the idea of a friend. 
Now, in such an instance as this it is obWoas the portrait could never 
have suggested the friend, had it not contained something tic com mtm 
with that friend, something we had Jbrmerfy associated in our mind 
as a pari of that friend ; and accordingly when that part was presented 
to the mind, by a very simple exercise of remembrance it felt that it 
had seen it heforey and immediately called up many oAler ideas it had 
€Mioctafecfwith it St. Pierre imagines that the femous Swiss Son^— 
the roMZ des Vaekes — must imiiate the lowing of oxen, the Meating of 
sheep, the repercussion of echoes, and other local associations ; but in 
fact, all this is not necessary to account for the effects this song is said 
to produce on the Swiss' mind. The air itself and the words of the 
sootf are ideas it had been wont to associate with certain scenery, and 
it feels disappointed accordingly, when it considers itself removed to a 
distance from the objects of its tenderest affections contained within it. 

In Coniragi the associating principle is still the same. Heat, it is 
said, suggests cold; night, day, and this by means of contrast. Now I 
think, a being that had never experienced the sensation of cM could 
have no notion of it«->he that haa lived in perpetuid day could not un. 
derstand what was meant by night, and to him therefore they could 
not be associated together. But when he has experienced both, he 
finds that the one is every thing that the other is not; the transition 
between them is so abrupt that it cannot ^l to be striking, and for 
that very reason the two are conceived by the mind at otux, and the 
one may ever after be termed an idea agnoeiated with the other. 

Ckmkgmtg m Time and Pkwe necessarily supposes that a particular 
scene is befere the mind out of which it chooigg the objects to which 
it shall pay the greatest attention, and of course the same principle 
as before is stOl operating. In Causation, which is in reality but a 
modification of Contignity, the effect and the cause are consicbred as 
one complex idea, and the one suggests the other only because we have 
always been accustomed to contemplate them together. 

From infeacy upwards therefore, we are accustomed to concave of 
objects as the representations of certain collections or bundles of ideas, 
and out of these we have the "j^wer of choosing those which we deem 
worthiest of attention, and calling up by their means the ideas as- 
sociated with them. This power, which the will exerts in our trains 
of thought, is further exemplified in the c<^ouring which our fidmgg 
give to our thoughts. If the mind is tranquil and unimpassioned, the 
current of ideas iiows on in an uninterrupted stream ; if under the in. 
fluenoe of sorrow, it (looses out from among the ideas suggested to it 
only such as refer to its downcast state ; when joyful, imaees of cheer, 
fulness are alone selected for its intimate inspection ; and, in a word, 
whatever the state of the mind may be. Its thoughts always corre- 
spond to it. 

J. C. 
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THE POET'S DEATH.BED. 

V 

i 

BT^ DELLA CRUSCA. 

I HAVE prepar'd my heart— 4uid 'tis verign'd^— • 
And yet I feel^ now that the hour draws neM^ 
H<fw sad a thing it is to leave behind 

AH I hold dear ! 

By short and easy stages I've been led 

Into my narrow dwelling, day by day ; 
But when I see those tears of parting shed, 

' i still would stay. 

Weep not that I should bid the world farewell ! 

For hopes aroiind my sinking soul arise^ 
That of a land of light and glory tell 

Beyond the skied ! 

I pray thee do not wake, with look or tone, 

The feeliogv that aiw eittfaibeAj^ in my heiH, 
But l«ave me here awhite to gvse abne 

JESrs' I diepaivt.' 

I would be still, — ^yet ere the day be flown^ 

O, let me feel once more- the blissful breeae, 
And aee my last of earthly suns go down 

Among the trees! 

Shut ye not out his last sweet smile ths( still i 

Is seen to linger o'er our quiet cot. 
To-morrow he will hearts with gladness fill 

Wheiilamnot* 

It stirs my bleed with life to hear again 

From yon green glade the happy children's call ; 
They ne'er have felt the mind and body's pain, 

Ood' nkss tfaenp^ aUi 

The spirit of the past I fancied dead,— 

But young, romantic thoughts stiA brightly glow 
Witliin the heart whose dreams of fame have flra 

Long, long ago ! 

O, it has been my life's best hope to twine 

The poet's wreath around my bunring brow. 
But youth caclls many s rambow forth to shine,*-«< 

'Tis idle now. 

And there is one whose pale thin hands are rais'd 

In gentle prayer to great Creation's throne. 
Whom I in early, long lost years had deem'd*- 

Vain]y«»mine ownl 
TOL. ir. 2 k 
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When that thote eyes to death give up their tnuty 
Say what shall gild the dark and withering gloom 
That comes, when all we lor'd below is dust 

Within the tomb 1 

Oh, loved and lost ! the memory of the dead. 

Shall it pot oft at midnight's hush arise 
When round thy couch the spell of sleep has spread 

Her mysteries I 

Let not my name be a forgotten sound, — 

Thou|^h love has touch'd thy faithful heart with Uight ! 
But let its utterance claim a stillness round 

E'en as to night ! 

On the green earth, the happy hUlSy and skies. 

No more I'll gaze beneatn the evening sun, — 
The mists of death are gathering o'er mme eyes, 

Qod'swiUbedonel 

A few brief moments part us, and thy brow 

Will lose its gloom amid the worl<f s gay thrsiig ; 
Yet let me shrine the thoughts that haunt me now 

In love's last song! 



When pleasure's fount throws up a shower of blise^ 

And hearts do bend in earnest love of thee, 
Recall the anguish of an hour like this. 

And think, O, think on me. 



When round the hearth the voice of mirth is 

Join not the revel of the blithe and firee^ 
But fim the embers then of former feeling. 

And think, O, think ooi me. 

When the sad ringdove at the even-tide 

Easeth her heart upon the lonely tree, . . 
Go where the quiet waters oently fflide; 

Anduink, O, think ooi me. 

When the pale star of resper gems the skv. 

Seek ye the greenwood where I've watcn'd with thee^ 
And lift to yon blue heaTon thy radiant eve. 

And think, O, think on me. 
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THE ERUPTION OP VESUVIUS 

i 

IN THX BXION OP THB BMPBBOB TITU& 

TrandtOed frtm S. N. H. lAngwBe^ ** Hittoire dei RevotuiUms de 

L'Emptre Mamain," 

Thb short and mild reign of Titus was yisited by almost perpetual 
scourges. An eruption of Vesuyius terrified Italy^ which a frightful 
plague afterwards desolated; and a dreadful conflagration brought 
Rome into the same state to which she was reduced in the reign of 
Nera The plague and fire were» without doubt^ yery afilictingeventsy 
but yet were of a kind more afilicting than astonisbmg ; they are not 
absolutely uncommon, and cannot therefore be placed in the rank of 
those extraordinary calamities which leaye a yery lasting impression' 
on the minds of men, and, upon th^ earth, indelible monuments of their. 
rayages. It is not so ifitli such an eruption of Vesuyius to which we 
have alluded : history, neither ancient nor modem, presents us with 
any calanity approaching to it. 

We haye witnessed in our day Catteo totally submerged, and Lima 
almost entirely destroyed, attended with the most terrifying circum- 
atanoes. W§ l^ay^ seen the shore of Lisbon serye that capital for a 
grave ; and the shocks of the earthquake that destroyed it, were felt 
at the extremiti^ of the two hemispneres. The connagration of Ve- 
suyius^ howeyer, appears to haye originated more fatal consequences, 
and certainly pi^oduced more aingular effects. At Lisbon, and also at 
Lima, the fire, that tormented the entrails of (he globe, only agitated it 
with yiolenoe ; the inhabitants had merely to dread this species of fear- 
ful conyulsions which oyerthrew their buildings ; the womb of the 
earth shewed itself by the wide opening of chasms ready to engulph 
every liring soul. But in the mean time they might seek for and fin4 
asylums : in flying from one danger they fell not into another : they 
still had a pure air in which to breathe, and to lament oy^r the deso. 
lation of th^ir country ; and eyen at the yery time, when the soil on 
which they trode was sinking beneath their feet, those who had not 
been swalmwed up, were under no fear or apprehension of being oyer- 
whelmed in the open plain. 

Here, on the contrary, all nature appeared to be armed for the de- 
struction of mankind.' The four elements seemed combined to render 
the spectacle more terrific, and the catastrophe more tragic. Tor- 
rents of liquid flame, known under the name of laya, inundated the 
earth agitated by incessant riolent concussions. A shower of burning 
stones rendered the air iqore dreadful, and in the n^idst of clouds of 
ashes, by which it was darkened, the raging and swelling of the sea, 
together with the nois^ of its wayes, seemed to repulse and pursue the 
remnant of the unfortunate thousands who bad escaped the yiolence 
of the fire — the ruins of edifices — and the fall, with great crashes, of 
lam portions of rocks precipitately broken on e?ery side of them. 

It is known how two entire cities were then, not only destroyed, 
but buried, — ^they disappeared in the midst of the ashes yomited up 
from the crater of Vesuyius ; and an interval of sixteen hundred years 
has expired, ere one of these cities has been discovered in our days. 
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This discoreiy wm^ peribaps^ one of tlie laest vdiuiUailiat ooald pos- 
sibly happen to the lovers of antiquity. They were about to mingle 
with the Italians of the first ccmtppy ^ our em; they were about, 
they imagined^ to witness the manners of these people, their castMBS 
ahd their ciril life. It was no long^ those decayed asonuoNSitfl^ io-i 
jured by barbarism, or mutilated by ttaie, and very frequently ren.. 
dered of no use by. erudite enquiriesiy that they expected to befa<^d 
brought forth into light :— it was the age of Augustus hims^f ^i4MMe 
restoration they anticipated. 

Herculaneum was a city considerable enough in extent te flatter at 
with the hopes of finding every thing, hitherto wanting to us, eluci- 
datory of ancient history. We laid our account in the certainty of 
these lights, involved for so many ages in darkness, throwing a greater 
brilliaDcy around by emerging from their tomb. 

To this period of time Uie general expectation has been fmstreted* 
The search has produced nothing to instruct us regarding things flf 
which we have been long ignorant, or which are contested amongst b& 
Perhaps It might have been wished, that the exploration -had been di- 
rected by more intelligent men, and upon a different plan ; — they seen 
rather to have been eaeer to examine, than to examine with care and 
well ; they have gone tnrough the streets^ and traversed the sqnavee 
and places, where there is nothing to be ascertained or learnt not aL 
ready known. The interior of the houses and habitations^ where alone 
information and instruction were likely to be acquired, has bitherte 
been entirely neglected. 

It was the private apartments that ought first to have been sought 
for with great precaution, and examined with much patienee. It ie 
in them, no doubt, that must lie concealed what alone can satisfy a 
reasonable curiosity. Therein might have been verified what weie the 
instruments in use by the ancients to Militate the useful arts ; and' 
by an enlightened comparison then, we might have perfected our ows^ 
We might have acquired a knowledge of the degree to which they bad 
carried their industry in the fabrication of their cloths, &c. — and what 
had been the form of th^ir Karments ; there would then no longer 
have remained any obscurity in these things, more particularly in the 
latter article, which is, at tne present day, so indeterminate, notwith* 
'Standing the ancient monuments which should have set the matter in 
a clearer liffht 

Above all, what might have proved still more interesting, would 
have been the manuscripts. This discovery, by giving us the 
whole of many works of the ancients, would have formed a remarkaUe 
epoch in the history of literature : for it cannot be doubted that there 
must exist of the manuscripts more than one kind in Herculaneum ; 
and if they have not yet been brought forth to light, it must infallibly 
arise either from the want of skill in the workmen employed, or from 
the negligence of those who have hitherto had the direction of their 
operations. In fine, if this opportunity of procuring them should be 
lost, what hopes are there of ever finding sudi another ? * 

* It may be pnqier to notioe in defence, as well ae to the credit of our Aa» 
thor, that what discovi'ries have been made by the exploration of the ruins of Her- 
enlaneum and. Pompeii, have been made tAmxt he composed the history from vrbieh 
this account Is taken, and therefore it is not improbable that the remarks and 
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"Dicft, in relating the mibmenion of tbis dty, very seriously assures usy 
that all the inhabitants were surprised and suffocated in' the theatre 
by the aslies widi whtdi it was then filled. But Dion, as is common 
with hifii, has related an absurdity, and the best and surest proof of it is, 
that the theatre has been the first edifice discorered and visited, and 
no remains or semblance of a human corpse found therein. Had there 
ever been any, they wonld have been preserred under the crust, so 
impenetrable to the air, by which the city was covered. Many things 
were found there quite at least as corruptible in nature as a human 
corpse, which appeared to have undergone no exterior alteration, al- 
though not burnt, as some ignorant writers have asserted, but con- 
sumed and reduced to powder, as is the case with all things long shut 
up in subterraneous places excluded from air. 

DioD is not the only historian who has thrown reason in the back 
groond, and burdened the tnilii, in the recital of circumstances rela. 
tive to this event ; and it is truly melancholy that we are oblieed to 
associate with him in this respect the younger Pliny, a more celebr&t^ 
ed writer, and very difierently esteemed from Dion. In the meantime^ 
on this occasion, he has been neitiier more judicious^ nor veridical ; to 
prove it we shall make but two remarks. 

Pliny the elder, his uncle, lost his life at this time from a desire of 
examining the symptoms of the scourge too near to its source. He 
was suffocated, it can hardly be doubted, almost at the foot of the 
nmiotain by the ddu^ of ashes it threw out> and which became fatal 
to the towns in its vicinage. They were dispersed as far as Rome, 
and into Syria and Africa, that is to say, in every possible direction : 
and of necessity must then have been very abunaant in the place 
where Pliny was lost They became heaped toother upon the ground, 
many feet in thickness, like the snow when fidline heavily and in great 
flakes ; and must of course have covered his body in a manner not to 
permit its being found again ; his attendants too, who had witbdrawa 
themselves so soon as they saw it out of their power to render him 
any assistaiioe, feariii] of subjecting themselves to the same fate, 
could give no account or information of the place where they had 
left him. Yet notwithstanding this, his nephew pretends that his 

pUinU M profoM in th«9e pmf mphs have beta in no small mflasnre a atimolanl 
to tbooe eagaged in the exploration, and prodactiTe of what benefita may hitherto 
hmT* been derired to na of the preaent day from their labonra. 

We aeraple not, however, to aefcnowledge oar own ignorance of what improvo* 
rocBt the arte, adeneee or mannfiustaree with as hare yet nndergone by the oon- 
tetuplaUeB of the oli|}eeta already brooght to light; and it is with some ooofldeooe 
wo exprees oar doabt% that any thing has been added to oar literatare by the ma- 
Doaeripts found in the excaTatioos of Hercalaneam. Foar of them, we are told, 
havo been onroUed by the Ingenuity of a Monk, and their fac-similee with tvana* 
latifloa pab1i<hed by the Neapolitan goTcmment, bat the suljeets of which they 
tront, we believe, haTO been foand barren of new information, and by no means of 
a iMitoro to imeroit the learned student, however much they may tend to gratify 
the corieoity of an antiqaary. The namber of tbeoe papyri discoTered, has been 
very groat, and many emmbled Into dust when exposed to the air, nor were a few 
of them deetroyed by ontucceesful attempts to unroll them. Yet, we are In- 
formed, not fewer than eighteen hundred remain untoached«-let as, then, not de- 
spair of the imaginings of our Author being at no distant period verified-*^' that 
we shall baesme by the dIecoTery of these books poseeaaed of the whole of many 
woviw of the aneifntay parts of which only we now peasess-"— >Thb Taanslatok. 
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body was sought for the day after his death, and found without an? 
difficulty. It is not» however, an easy matter to believe him on his 
word. Certainly of two things, one of them must be, either that the 
elder Plioy was lost at a great distance from Vesuvius and out of the 
reach of the dreadful storm of ashes that issued therefrom, or that he 
was not found, if ever found at all, so soon as his nephew relates he was. 

Thus we have urged our first remark — and our second we are dis- 
posed to believe will be allowed materially to strengthen it. At Mes- 
sina, five leagues and more distant from the mountain then so destnic 
tive, the nephew ran the imminent risk, in the midst of the open 
country, of being covered and suffocated by the same shower of asiies 
that deprived the uncle of life : he was under the necessity, he said, 
from time to time, of exerting himself in removing, the aahesj, to pre. 
▼ent himself from perishing in them. Now, a shower such as this, 
strong enough to cover a living man, and nut him in danger of being 
suffocated thereby, must surely have been neavy enough to cov«r also 
a dead man, and entirely to bury his body. 

Further, Pliny the younger should have acquainted os^ how he 
found himself able to breathe in the midst of a shower of ashes so thick 
as to change the day into a night, darker than that of a rpom so en. 
tirely closed up as to preclude all entrance whatever of light: for it is 
thus he expresses himself — ^^'Vix viaro deserueramus, et nox, non 
quasi ilhinis et nubila, sed qualis in locis dausis, lumine extincto:" 
and particularly when the shower was composed of burning cinders, 
thrown out with sueh rapidity and force as to spread round a district 
of country not less than three hundred leagues distant from its centre. 

Pliny might have been sensible that it was weakening a recital, 
how tragical soever it might otherwise have been» by mingling absur. 
dities therewith. This, one should have thought, would forciUy have 
struck his mind ; but it is in general the mind that describes. Reason 
renders the descriptions too tame and frigid ; and it is less oar pride, 
in describing events of this nature, to paint that which has terrified 
the imagination during the danger, than that which flatters it when 
the danger is past. 

It is not through malignity that we have given way to these obser- 
vations : but in the end it is not less useful to make known how much 
we may be led astray and deceived by great names. This authority 
not unfrequently is a kind of veil to absurdities, as in a sumptuous 
building, the finest varnish decorates and sometimes throws a brilliancy 
over the meanest materials. 

To finish our account and remiarks, as we have begun them, with 
the name of Titus ; it is to his honour — his historians hare ob^rved, 
that time alone was wanting to the people to solicit in order to obtain 
relief from him to their miseries. The Emperor hastened to prevent 
their demands by transporting himself to the theatre, on which the 
scenes we have described had passed. It seems he was desirous of 
convincing himself, as fully as it was possible, of the necessity of an 
immediate reparation of the evils they had occasioned, by obliging 
himself to consider the consequences of them as near to where they 
happened as was in his power to da 

He took the same method, and availed himself of the same means, 
both in regard to the Plague and the Conflagration : he made use of 
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every plan oocarrtncr to bis mind to combat tbem and cause them to 
be forgotten ; and alt tbe power which the grandeur of the state gave 
to a sovereign of Rome, and all the activity with which an inexhaust- 
ible tenderness could inspire an aflfectionate father of his people. He 
was profuse of remedies of every kind ; be encouraged by exhortations 
and rewards all persons expert in the art of curing the evils ; he took 
upon himself the reconstruction of all the edifices destroyed by the 
fire ; a^d while he thus charged his treasury with an increase or ex^ 
penoeSy be lessened tbe imposts, many of which he entirely suppress- 
ed, and others he ameliorated. His economy even furnished him with 
funds to display in shows^ now become necessary to the Roman people, 
a magnificence unattainable by the prodigality of his predecessors. 

J. T. 
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Suppo9td to be addreued to her by aDomuHe Circle on tie termination 

of a vitU to them, 

FoROBT us not ! Forget usnot I 

When Time's dark pall is thrown 
Around, where late with living smiles 

Tbe fflad group brightly shone:— 
When distance dims ue retrospect^ 

And Mem'rv scarce can trace 
A faint and fsaing outline of 

The hearth, — each form and face,— 

Oh ! then forget us not S 

Forget us not ! Forget us not ! 

When other scenes invite. 
And draw thy sympathies away—*- 

At morn, or noon, or night : — 
When preaent joys and earlier friends 

The heart's affection claim, — 
While pleasures jwui; then lost to sense. 

Leave but an empty name, — 

Forget—forget us not t 

Forget us not f Forget us not ! 

Throughout life's varied range, 
'Mid storm or sunshine, weal or woe, 

'Mid aught of chance or change : — 
Our wishes follow thee ; — our pray'rs 

To Heav'n's high throne shall nse. 
When Day witli£aw8, and Night succeeds 

With star-iliumin'd skies ; — 

Oh ! then, forget us not ! 

Forget us not ! Forget us not I— 
And yet how sad a thing-— 
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Oblivion e'er should o'er tlie put 

Her dismal shadows fling ! 
ImmorUl Hope ! be thou our stay ;-^ 

Faith 1 guide us to that shove^ 
Where happy souls shall dwells and need 

The pauiful words no more-— 

'' Forget—fei^ ua not !" 

AER. 



A DREADFUL PASSAGE IN THE LIFE OF MR. ALPHONSO 

TOMKINS. 

Mab* Honlioiayi^ *litbot our fantaax; 
And wiU Dot Ut belief take hold of blm, 
ToQciilDf this dreaded sif bt rwitm auuH of os. 

Hamlr. 

Our hero belongs to a class of nien« who have lately figured much 
in romance. * We mean " trayellersy" and in order to give our read- 
ers,— -at least, our intMgaU readers,— a high idea of his talents, it is 
only necessary to say, that, in his professional career^ he was fvdly as 
distinguished as the nu^cri^ of his enterprUing brethren. Some may, 
]>erhap8, suppose, that this implies nothing more than activity, a prac- 
tical knowledge of trade, and what the newspapers call a '' ffood ad- 
dress." But there can be no doubt, that 'Hue degree of mental 
energy" amounting nearly, if not positively, to genius,- which the au- 
thor of the *' DRBADFUL story" maintains, genendfy speakings to be 
the secret of success at hop-step.4uid.jump and throwing the hammer, 
is also, ffeneraify speaking, the secret of success in our hero's depart- 
ment. Phillips Orey's talent for poetrv might readily suggest the 
remark, and the case of Mr, Tomkins fully justifies our application of 
it. In fact, he was not only familiar with every romance tnat had is- 
sued from the Minerva Press, but, in addition to innumerable Valen- 
tines (some of which, even to this dav, cannot be repeated without 
tears by the Bond-street loungers,) he had composed an exquisite 
" Sonnet to the Moon," and an " Epitbalamium to Miss Jemima Hig- 
gins on her marriage to Mr. Frederick Theodore Plym." So much 
for our hero, we must now proceed to our story : — 

It was a beautiful moon-light night about the end of January 1816, 
when Mr. Alphonso Tomkins alighted at the door of a little inn, on a 
solitary moor, in the north of England. He would 'have preferred 
better accommodation. But he had no altemative,.. as the next stage 
was twenty miles distant ; and both he and his horse vKere already ex. 
hausted. We repeat, that the very i^ppeanmoe of the place was in- 
consistent with hts ideas of comfort, and his mind w$s by no means 
relieved on coming into contact wiU& the landlordk He was a tall, 
muscular, swarthy fellow, with a burly chest, a crimson face, a *' Bar- 
dolph nose,** and a retreating forehead. Nature, however, had in some 

• Set " The Stoat Gcntlcnao," ftc 
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degree, made tip for the rude constructioii ef his exterior, by giving 
liiin a Toice of singular power and sweetaesa. But, from the partico. 
lar circumstances in winch he and our hero met, the union of quali- 
ties so opposite rather increased than diminished the repulsive impres- 
sion which the latter had received* In fiEK:t> the deep, mellow tones 
of the landlord's " Good night. Sir," sank like lead on the traveller's 
heart, — ^he almost fimcied, that there was something unearthly in 
them. 

After seeing his horse rubbed down and fed, Mr. Tomkins was 
ushered by his host into a little room with a sanded floor. A large 
chair with mabocany arms and a faded yellow moreen cover stood at 
the fire.side, and the walls were decorated with emblematic pictures 
of the four seasons. But, as Coleridge says, 

'* trery foodly or fkmillar fonn 
** Had * even' a tttangt power of tpreadiiif tmrrwr roaad him*** 

The cheerful fire, coptrasted with the cold, moorland air, had no 
eflTect in relaxing the gloomy tendency of our hero's feelings. He was 
so assailed, by a succession of bewildering fimcies, that he was only re. 
called from fiis revery by the sight of his supper, which consisteo of A 
large dish of hani and eggs, a bottle of strong ale and a reasonable aL 
lowance of gin and water, to which he did ample justice. But like 
the hero of the Spanish Play 

** His Mdik«tt 
*' Wat « rAMt of blin, no more a paeeion or a madneei,**-^ 

and he strove in vain to overcome it. He had a volume of Shakespeare 
in his pocket, and began to read " The Merry Wives of Winasor,'* 
but withoat feeling any relief. He then thought, that it might do 
him good, and that it would be proper, as Valentine's eve was so near, 
to write a few lines to Miss Sopnia Hicks;, which we beg leave to sub^ 
join, in case that our readers should wish to have a specimen of his 
poetry. 

Maiden so dear, but so far above 
My lyre'syk// tones and my hearths Jirgi love ! 
Oh pardon this trembling attempt to weave 
Thee a rude song-wreath on St. Valentine's eve ! 

Ah ! where is the heath-bell that may vie 
With the soft, blue light of thy deep love-eye> 
And the branching vems that rise, half hid 
By the long, dark lash, on its drooping lid ! 

Ah ! who can forget the a&y grace 
Of the smile that gently dimples thy &ce 1 
Thy arching neck, iky golden hair. 
As it falls in its lustrous beauty there ! 

Wko can forget ! ah 1 I see thee now 

With that deep repose o'er thy lai^ fiur brow-^ 

That deep repose which seems to Im 

The symbol of thought and feeling in thee. 

VOL. II. fi t 
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Maiden ! th«a art like the bright Queen^ower^ 
Wfaidi the poor Urd wooes in hU Persian bower ; 
Like him, I live in the very thonght 
Of mj Love^— but like it, ah J the hmnos me uoL * 

After this effort of senius^ Mr. Tomkins felt inclined to retire 
to rest So he rang the bell^ and desired to be shewn to his bed- 
chamber. 

His anomalous landlord then took the candle and conducted him up 
stairs to a small apartment. The furniture consisted of what is com- 
monly called ^'a folding-down bed" with a slim, blue-check curtain 
suspended from the upper extremity to shield the face, a cane-chair, 
a fir table, a narrow stripe of grej ''crumb-cloth," and a little, square 
looking.^lass, in a red, wooden trame, placed oyer the chimney-piece. 
The window had no shutters and the panes were yery small and thick, 
with large, gteen nobs, and partially incrusted with the spreading 
i;ind of a strons frost.— 

Our hero had scarcely placed his head on his pillow (which, by the 
way, was not remarkable either for its fragrance or its softness) when 
he was alarmed by a rushing sound in the room, and with a consider, 
able exertion of self-controul, he sprang up.— But, greatly to his re- 
lief, he discovered, that it had proceeded from a shower of half-formed 
icicles, which an old ash-tree had shaken against the window. So, he 
once more lay down and tried to compose himself to sleep, in which he 
at last succeeded. We say to sleep, for we cannot say to resL His 
yisions were most terrific 

He dreamt, that he was sitting in a room with a stone-floor. The 
flags were black with damp, and coarse, lank weeds were shooting up 
through the chinks and cracks. The desolate aspect of the place was 
also heightened by the massy foliage of a sycamore that grew on the 
opposite edge of a grayel-walk in front He had come, he thought, 
to meet some one, — he hnew not whom — and after an interyaf of 
oppressiye suspense, the air, in the middle of the apartment, seemed 
(if we may be allowed the expression) to thicken gradually into a wild 
outline, and he saw •**«*. But we cannot describe uiat hideous 
anomaly. Mr. Tomkins is known to have declared, '' upon his honour," 
that if he could recall its features distinctly, *' he was confident it 
would throw him into convulsions." He could trust his memory, 
however, so far as to assert, that, in particular, its ears were narrow, 
conical and deeply indented, and that it bore some resemblance to a 
baboon ! — ^To his utter dismay, it flung its arms (seu quocnnque alio 
nomine gaudent) round his neck, and he felt a '' desire with loathiDg 
strangely mixed" to press his lips against its hard, scurfy cheek. He 
thought, too, that be had continued for some moments in that UDua. 
tural conjunction, when the image of Miss Sophia Hicks flashed across 
his mind, and, with a sudden eflbrt, he threw the foul abortion into 
the fire-place. — "Yes!" he used to say, **Yesi I heard distinctly 
the dull sound of its fall upon the naked bars." But it instantly 
started up and muttered some mysterious words, and myriads of gro. 

* Mr. TomkiiM, It wUl be obMrvvd, in a^ylof tlM Ptnliii AU« of the Nighl- 
iofale and the Row^ to bla own sitaatloBi iMoniM tbo ladyt ^f a pootloal latitiidc^ 
to be inaninMite« 
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tesque oomlrinatioiis^ like the motes in a stream of light that breaks 
through the joining of a window*shiitter in a summer morning, float- 
ed before bim^— His bndn reded^ and the scene changed. He thought 
that he had lain down on a green plot, in front of an old, baronial 
castle. It was a June evening, and nothing was to be heard but the 
rustliDjV of the leaves and blossoms in the adjoining orchard, and the 
hum of the wild-bees among the white clover and the &ding wall, 
flowers* All at onoe, Miss Sophia Hicks stood before him, and ex- 
claimedj<*-pointing to a magpie perched on the topmost twig of a gigan* 
tic Doplar,«— '^ Ah I Tomkins^ 'ow I sigh to possess that lovely bird !" 
''My nangeir replied Mr. Tomkins, "I shall procure it for you."— 
''But Tomkins,'' resumed Miss Hicks, "you must not hattempt to 
dimb the tree, as it is dreadfullv 'igh and this is Sunday hevening, 
and it would be rather hawkwara and bindecorous, if you were to lose 
your life for such a trifle."—" Tho^ it were a trifle, my love T said 
our hero, " I should be 'appv to prove, even by my death, that I hap* 
predate your sensibility to the hmiUieaoi nature." — ^He then thought, 
that be bad ascended fitr up the naked trunk, which creaked and 
swuQg beneath him, when he came into contact with a glutinous sub- 
stance. He raised his head, and what was his horror to see the shrunk 
eye of an immense snake, glistening upon him with a heavy, animal 
expression !— The shock was too much for his nerves, — ^he let go his 
hold and— awoke,— greatly to his satisfaction and, we dare say, greatly 
to the satisfaction of our land-hearted readers. 

The visions, which he had just had, seemed to him altogether out 
of the ordinary course of nature. Here we may observe, that the 
theoty laid down by the author of the "Dreadful Story," with regard 
to such visitations as his hero encountered, may be justly extendea to 
dreams. "As to the ngpparmi inuHiify of such warnings," he says, 
" how vain is the objection ! If they were to influence us to sober 
thought alone, as they are well calculated to do, that is one manifest 
good resulting from them." Like Phillips Grey, after his terrible 
presentiment, our hero " involuntarily found himself revolving the oc- 
currences of his past life," and " here,** like him too, but like few 
others, '< he found Uule to condemn." He recollected with peculiar 
satisfieicdon, (as he said to a friend on a Sundav.trip to Margate) that 
he had done much to promote the interest of nis employers, and that 
he had often received a grateful "Bless you, sir," from " Boots" for 
an additional twopence. 

He was ensaged in these reflections, when a little wooden dock, 
(whose energies were apparently benumbed by the frost), after a spas, 
modic effort, strudc four. The sound had scarody died away, wnen 
he heard the ironJatch of a door, that led into the back kitchen, tingle, 
and this was succeeded by what seemed to be a heavy foot on the stair, 
case. We say a foot, for, strained as his attention was, he could not 
discover the sound of more than one. It ^proached dowly and sul- 
lenly,-^like a sdid body moved by some unaccountable agency,-^and 
his roonudoor, which had only an imperfect fastening, gave way. Mr. 
Tomkins, like 

" A Toltart frif htod fron Ibmim, 
Before an carthqaake*e troMl," 

lost all command over himself. 
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The brilliant moon-light broke through tie iey' O0ttti»g of the 
window-panes, and displayed the caunt, shrivelled semUance of aa 
old man. It approached the bed-side, and drew an instnunei^ aome- 
what resembling a shoemaker's knife, IroBft a leatker*belt i^iieh was 
buckled round its waist. It is impossible to describe theeffect, which 
this produced on the mind of our h«ra He drew in his breathy— «bot 
his eyes and denched his hands till the nails struck into the palms. 
He was roused, however, by a strong grasp, and on opening his eyes^ 
the figure pointed the knife at its own throat, accompanying the jes. 
ture with some wild and inarticulate sounds. It then proceeded to- 
wards the door, and, frowning upon onr hero» made a signal for him 
to follow. As nur readers, however, may easily imagine, he felt no 
inclination to obe^, and it retired. Qut shortly after, two or three 
piercing shrieks struck upon his ear, and his panic, which had begun 
to subside, returned. He was again struggling to overcome it, when 
a faint light, as if from below, passed the window, and the figure, 
ascending with the same solemn steps, approached the bed, and held 
out the knife. But, what was his horror, when he observed lon|^ 
white hairs sticking to the heft, and thin flakes of Uood half-4X)ag;ulat. 
ed on the cotd, blue blade ! *^-He feinted. 

It was two or three hours before his r^cpIIectioB retumed, and, as 
may be supposed, he scarcely knew how to act^ or to use hia own ex. 
pression, '' ne felt delicately situated." He rose, however, and ex*. 
amined bis portmanteau wliere he feund every thing safe. This cir- 
cumstance tended' to remove any doubt, (if indeed it wits possible for 
him to have any,) that he had seen a spectre, and he cmjJa not check 
a suspicion, that the object of this preternatural interference was to 
lead to the discovery of a murder which had been committed, by his 
landlord. He resolved Uierefore to leave the inn aa quickly as possi- 
ble and to cause a judicial inquiry to be made. 

After dressing very hastily he went down to the aittiog-room and 
called for the luidlord who instantly made his a|^pearapoe, eridently 
in a very agitated state, and exclaimed, *' Oh 2fur^ — Fm very 8orry, 
that thee's been sodisturbed !" — *^ Disturbed I What do you mean ?" 
said our hero. ^' Til tell thee, Zur, how it happened.'* 

He then confessed, with great contrition, that the bed, in which Mr. 
Tomkins had slept, was usually allotted to the '' lad'* who had agreed 
for that night to content himself with the hay.loft, and that a dunA 
man, wiih a wooden leg, who was to assist him in killing a pig that 
morning, had retired at an early hour (so as to be eoon up) to '' a 
shake-down" in the back-kitchen. The latter, however, had not been 
informed, from the bustle occasioned by our hero's arrival, of the new 
arrangements, and had repaired to his companion's room expecting 
to find him there. This was the key..8tone of the whole mystery. 
When he found that he could not rouse his supposed friend he killed 
the pig himself, and on returning to upbraid him for his sloth,- disco, 
vered his mistidce but was so perplexed that he had only made a dis- 
closure to the landlord a few minutes before Mr. T^Makins came down 
stairs. 

Who can describe the effect of this denouement on Mr. Tomkius > 

* Founded on f^ct. 
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We, at least cannot make the attempt We ahall only add, that he 
thought *' the jyhysioffnomy of tlie landlord not so bad after all** and 
x«gretted, that, instead of " hindulging melanchdy," he had not asked 
him for a song. 

N. D. & 
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LINES 

Writtm OH vUitrng the FaUs of Cfydi. 

HsiB the Totce of the foam throagh the woodlands Ineak, 

Like the eve of eternity whispering — awake ! 

Ere the angel burst forth in nis fflorv and gloom. 

And the lightnings of hearen stnke fife through the tomb. 

And see ! where the cataract bursts on the sight, 

A varying tatneneu : — a dazaling white 1 

While the sunbeams leap in the riowing spray. 

Like the birth of waters hailing day. 

As they bound from the cliffs in jocund glee 

To JMn in the dance of sublimity I 

Ascend ye now to the craggy shore. 

Where Cora shottCs amidst surges hoar. 

There gase as a moth by the fwky steep • 

Where the waters pliinge to embrace the deep. 

And revel in light down the deep-Toioed linn. 

While thou art the only thing of sin 

Amongst rocks where the floods have scooped an abode 

And temple fair for nature's Ood f 

There gaxe where the glistening waters gush 

And think how ages onward rudi. 

Or turn thine eyes around to see 

The wall of rocks — ^the trembling tree,— 

The height — ^the depth— the chasm riren— < 

The shadows of the nand of heaven I 

Ascend ye now to the giddy heiffht. 

Where the rainbowed sheet in gtory bright, 

Like an infant glacier bathed in gold. 

Deep wreathed in many a snowy fold, 

Huns headlong down, and thou art left. 

Of ererj^ sense but sight bereft. 
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Rspt in magnificeDce. Then go 
Aod weed tbee to the little Oe *-* 
The isle of cascades, while thy tiact 
Is one coDtinued cataract. 
There muse around an hour alone. 
Till all of earth save glory's gone* 



TAe Oydt mid Tweed. 

NuBSBDon a rocky mountain's breast 
Two twin.bom rivers played. 

And |iarttng, one rushea fleetly west^ 
The other eastward strayed. 

The Clyde rolled on, a warrior^s song 
Of triumph, while the Tweed 

With stilly murmur swept along. 
Its voice the shepherd's reed. 

A brid^p-oom leaping light with joy. 
On, onward bounded Ulyde, 

The Tweed a maiden timid, coy. 
Moved like a blushing bride* 

The Clyde rushed forth in elory where 
The sunbeams revelled wild ; 

The Tweed in beauty, softly ^r. 
Was kissed by moonlight mild* 

Sublimity and beauty's tread 
Impressed their favoured Clyde, 

While loveliness hung o'er her Twic4» 
And slumbered on ita side. 

The Clyde embraced a golden Firth 
'Where lake and mountain shone. 
And fairy islands left the earth 
To deck their marriage throne. 

The Tweed her deckings cast aside. 
Plain was her bridal bed—- 

Fair Tweed an unadorned bride 
The hoary ocean wed* 

• 0<^ a imsll iiluiA 
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nouffki$ on Midmghi Projfer. 

At the holy bour of midnigbt, wben tbe busy world's i^leep, 
And the angels of Jehovah fixed and faithful watcbings keep 
O'er the helplessness of mortals^ when dark sflence grows sulHime,— < 
'Tis rapture past the joy of worlds to hold at such a time 

Communtiigs with our GhNi^ who was^ who is^ and is to come. 

To vision o'er the glories of our last eternal home ; 

Forgetful of the dreams around — the yesterdays of care^-— 

To spend that hour, an hour our own^ with Ood^ our God in prayer I 

As life unto the doomed one, as an anxious mother*s joy. 
When the smile of health revisiteth her first — her darling fooy. 
Is the grateful sleep that (alleth, diffusing balmy rest, 
When this holy hour of prayer is past^ upon the tranquil breast. 

O who has spent an hour like this, and felt its after auiet. 
Its confidence in Providence, — would join the midnight riot. 
Would quaff the drunkard^s maddening bowl or recklessly enrol 
Themselves with insane poisoners of b^y and of soul ? 

Can the mirth of noisy bacchanals a introspect afford, 
Liike the soul's that iooketh back upon high converse with his Lord, 
When health and youth are blasted, when character is lost. 
When despair and death are lowering and the troubled soul is tost. 

With a first poor prayer of torture through the wilderness of death, 
A prayer half broke by blasphemies groaned with his parting breath. 
Will the scoffer feel the transport of his nightly revei then. 
Will he glory in their memory — ^would he live them o'er again ? 

Will he plead the deep seductions of habit, nature grown. 
When he standeth as a criminal before his Maker's throne. 
When, ere the wild Ambk that closed his first, his dying prayer 
Has reached the footstool of his God, his soul stands trembling tiiere ! 

At the holy hour of midnight, when the busy world's asleep, 
And the angels of Jehovah fixed and faithful watcbings keep 
O'er the helplessness of mortals, fly, my soul, from such despair. 
Nor wait until a death-bed teach the pbivilbob of prayer. 



POBTIC IMITATIONS. 

Professor Wilson. 

Bbioht as yon cloud now cradled o'er the throne. 
Where genius burns with radiance all its own. 
Dreams, bathed in glory, charmed me while a child- 
Dreams, bright as beauteous, and as sweet as wild ;^- 
Fair gleams of bliss from angeFs pinions given, 
To raise the eye and steal the soul to heaven !«- 
Visions of beauty, floating round my sight, 
Like smiling stare amidst the cloud« of night; 



m 8TRAT LBAVBS 

With whisp^wd mmsk, from a heaY«Dly ^eie. 
Fell soft as incense o*er the eye and ear ; 
Long did I watch the moving glories roll. 
Then sketched the golden fiincies of my sool. 



MOOTt* 



I HAVE snng of the loves in the vale of Gtehmere^ 
Where the maidens are melting, and eunuchs severe. 
Where cheeks^ like the rose in its summerly splendoar. 
Invite us to kiss the joys blooming and tender: 
I have rocked Love asleep in my bowers of bliss. 
And the tone of my verses is, Kiss us, love. Kiss 1 
They are smooth as a lake run away from the sea. 
And kissing the roots of a pomegranate tree ;— 
They are sweet as the honey in Araby's grove. 
They are fond as the lips of the maiden we love ; 
They are light as a Peri — ^that delicate thing 
That rides through the air on a gossamer's wing ! 
The ladies all love me— the lovers all read. 
They have crowned me with ringlets !— they have 



Wordtworih. 

I AM a stamp distributor, sweet friends, 
A plain and simple man, who sometimes sends 
A volume through the engine called the Press, 
Of some three hundred pages more or less. 
And I have wandered round about Grassmere, 
Till I have thought the umbrageous woods could hear 
All my imaginings I For they were bright 
As Keswick's ripples on a moonshine night I 
And full of poesy I But why say full ?— 
The lakes, tne trees, the cattle were my schodi; 
I saw it playing with the wavy grass- 
Beautiful poetry ! a gentle ass 
Cropped the green blades ; and 'twas my bosom's joy 
To sing about that ass and Betty Foy *, 
For they were unsophisticated crealores. 
And carried mother nature in their features I 



Crabbe. 



FiLisVD with compassion for the wretched poor. 
Whose broken windows, and whose hingeless door. 
Expose their ragged limbs to all the woes 
Of summei^B heat, and wintei^s drifiking snows; 



* Charsstos of Werdswertk 
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Where guilt lies dyinjr upon putrid straw. 

And eries for food witnout a crust to gnaw ; 

Or starring babes^ who never knew their sirej 

Hold their blue fingers to a ooalless fire 1 

Where idiots mop^ and helpless cripples Inreh, 

With roffues whose shadows ne'er bedimmed a church ; 

Where thievish parents teach their babes to steal ! 

For scenes like these what poet would not feel ?— 

Describe their broken delf, and footless chair^ 

Their want of blankets^ and their uncombed hair,-— « 

Count all the cobwebs, — ^watch their passions rise. 

And see how nature struggles in their eyes. 

Such are the thrilling scenes my muse inyokes,-^ 

I sing the parish wonchouse and the stocks ! 



•/omes Hogg. 

Mt teacher was the gloaming^s bride. 
In beauty peering out at e'en ; 

My schooLroom Ettrick's forest wide, 
JSeneath its roof of glowing geen ; 

My lessons were the daisy flowere,— 
The birds that carolled in the dcy,-— 

The foes that haunted Yarrow's bowers,- 
A sunny blink from beauty's eye. 

I lay and looked on all around. 
My spirit melted clean away ! 

For all seemed bunting into sound. 
And what could I, but join the lay I 



ADDRESS TO MEMORY. 

Spirit ! reyealing the scenes that are past^-^ 
Magical mirror, reflecting the soul ! 

Back to gay childhood thy shadows are cast»— < 
Shadows of brightness and visions that roll 
Lovely as sunlight, but mocking oontroL 

What do we owe thee, thou mystical sprite. 
Waving thy wings like a raoiant scroll. 

Where writ in darkness or graven in light. 
Bright spirit ! — the past is flung back on our sight 

Sweet is thy whisper though echoed in dreams;, 
Sighing o'er scenes ever blooming with flowen; 

Breathing the evening voice of the streams. 
Murmuring love by the home that was oon I 
Soft as the linnet that sung in its bowers^ 

Sing ye the music t/t diUdhood atfain. 
Build ye its baeeless but beaoiftil towerv»* 

TOL. II. 2 
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Walk in tby rainbow of light o'er the jiain, 
And sing us^ fair spirit^ youth's rapturous strain ! 

Time^ like a trembler, before thee shall stand I 
Swifter than light is the rush of thy wings 
. Over the ocean, and over the land. 

Bearing the heart to invisible things, — 
From the glad banquet where revelry rings. 
Back to the woodland, the hill, or the river — 
. Homes of the exile ! — and sighing he flings 
His soul on the light of pinions that quiver 
O'er the scenes of his youth in beauty for ever. 

Spirit of purity ! — ^voice of the grave ! — 

There lo the halls of thy glory art thou, — 
There do thy wings of magnificence wave^ 

Torches that .flash on eternity's brow ! 

Scenes where the lover has whispered his vow. 
Melted in ^rapture, or wandered in glee, — 

Spirit of youth ! thou revealest them now ; 
All that was rugged is mellowed by thee. 
Like moonbeams asleep on a motionless, sea. 

Thine are the smiles of a father we love, — 

Thine the delight of our mother's mild eye, — 
Thine are the play-ground, the school-house, and grove, 

Hope's temple of dreams, when twilight was nigh. 

Stealing its holiness over the sky ! 
Wandering then in our palace of trees. 

Wrapt in their shade and imaginings high,—* 
Fancy aw&y on the unfettered breeze ! 
Ah ! wfiere has futurity pleasures like these ! 

Thine are the friendships, the joy, and the pnuse. 
All that 'delighted in days that are gone ! — 

Lovely eyes flashing their passionate rays, — 

Rays that were answered by fire from our own, — 
Rays where the starlight ot innocence shone ! 

Thine is the whisper that breathes through the gloom 
Where yesterday died: and thine is the tone 

Melting to music the silence of doom. 
Still uttered from voices now hushed in the tomb ! 

Terrible spirit ! from brightness we turn, — 

Viiew thee a fury consuming the heart ! 
Welt'ring 'mid blushes in darkness that bum ! 
, Wasting, devouring, wherever thou art ! 
An arrow of God !— of conscience a part ! 
Shotiting in thunder, and clothed in its cloud, 

Bari|ig.tke soiil with thy shadowy dart,— - 
Revealing its darkne8s,r-proclaiming aloud 
The aoli4^8:we strive from all others to shroud I 
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Dreadful, yet exquisite apirit of power ! 

Sti]l may my bosom thy dwelliDg plaoe be. 
Frown may the present, — futurity lower, — 

Hope be a mocker that passetb from me ! 

Dwell with me, spirit ! — 1*11 wander with thee,—* 
Wander in bliss, and awaken the lyre ; 

Wild o'er its strings still my fingers shall flee ! 
Shades of the past raise their voice in the choir, 
And strike to thee. Memory, thy anthem of fire. 



PASQUINO AND MARPORIO. 

BY H. NACHOT, DR. PH. 

Towards the end of the seventeenth century, the vicegerent of 
Christ was thrown into much perplexity. A great number of witty 
epigrams were put into circulation and directed against no less a per- 
sonage than Pope Sixtus the fifth himself. In all circles, high and 
low, nothing was spoken of but Pasquino's impudence. 

Pasquino ! how often do we meet this name in the history of mo- 
dern Italy. The owner of this great name was a tailor, a follow of 
much wit and humour. Wherever he appeared with his red broad 
lace and the knowing twinkle of his black eyes, he was surrounded by 
a listening crowd whom he delighted with his jests; for, in addition 
to an incomparable gift of cracking a joke, he possessed the accomplish- 
ment of making faces which enforced the comical effect of his stories. 
Id a short time his name was considered indispensible to add point 
and grace to every witty concetto engendered at Rome, and this pri- 
vilege continued to be attached to it even after poor Pasquino's death. 
The people soon found a proper heir to his name. An old mutilated 
statue had been dug up opposite to the palace of Torres, and erected 
close by the late jester's house* This statue raised a spirit of anti- 
quarian curiosity among the scholars of Rome. According to some it 
was an Alexander, and according to others a Hercules, but the people 
cut the matter short by calling it Pasquino, to the honour and ever- 
lasting remembrance of the poor tailor. This marble Pasquino was in 
the practice of passing off his jests not only against his neighbours, 
but even against the oppression of the great nobility, the depravity of 
the clergy and of the government itself. Whoever conceived a good idea 
made at once Pasquino the bearer of it to the world by writing his epi. 
gram above the neck of the statue, or upon the wall overhanging it. 
Some time afterwards people felt the want of an additional personage. 
Not far from Pasquino lay another mutilated statue representing a 
god or an emperor. The scholars thought it was a Jupiter, but the 
people made him a cousin of Pasquino's; called him Marforio the 
questioner, and thus began the jest of query and answer. " Well, 
cousin," asked Marforio, ''what made the clergy order the new fast 
day ?" Pasquino answered : '' To the honour of the new tax ; as the 
people are starving the Vatican thought to make a virtue of necessity..*' 
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''You look T6iy Tulgar, Faaqfrno, whf do 700 a^peiur in tbe gtreet 
with a dirty shirt?" ''My washer-woman has been made a princefle;" 
replied the censor, reflecting on tbe character of the Pope's sister who, 
before being created a princess, was nothing else thana wasber-wonuui. 
Sixtus ordered the erection of several public foantaina The next day 
Pasqnino produced a parody of the decree beginning : S. Q. Pootifex 
JVfaximus, — ^the holy father remained long in possession of this nidu 
name, Sixtus howe?er, ?exed at this impudence, and desirous to find 
out and punish the offender, did not venture to remove Pasquino the 
^vourite of the people, their modem censor and last reptesentative of 
the democratical opposition. But all at once the smaller concetti 
were discontinued, and every question of MaHbrio's was answered in 
verses, the powei^ language of which apparently belonged to one and 
the same graphic pen. Important questions were agitated in this 
ivay; the government was addfvssed in the name of reason and 
justice, and the people were admonished of their rights. The two 
statues were thus in reality converted into two civic tribunes^ The 
people gathered in crowds round the mute orators of this new forum, 
and on two or three occasions had abused and maltreated the Sbirri 
who came to remove the satirical libels in which the Pope wag by no 
means spared, and of which copies were everywhere etrcnlated. 

Sixtus in his eagerness to discover the author of the epigrams made 
a proclamation in the streets, ofiering 9000 pistoles as a reward 10 
him who should produce the guilty person, but no one appeared. His 
next order was to seise all poets in Rome, or those at least who were 
reputed to have a turn for poetry, and to lodge them during the plea- 
sure of his Holin^s in the tower of St. Angela To ju^e by the 
number of prisoners, one would never have suspected that Uie " £ter. 
nal City" had nourished so many votaries of the muses in her maternal 
lap. Some protested loudly against the intended honour, otJiers how. 
ever were too happy to get into prison, and have their vanity thus 
agreeably flattered even at the expence of their freedom. Among the 
latter was Pandolfo Norsini who, thanks to his secretary, was a dever 
poetaster. His heart swelled with pride to be supposed capable of giv. 
mg birth to poetry, that was at once so bold and effective. — Sixtus the 
fifth, however, was not a man to be trifled with, and dearly had they to 
pay who wished to enact the part of the ancient Roman, "/MUrtolic and 
stem." He was determined to have the guilty man in his power. 
Accordingly gentle means of meekness and religion were appliea to in 
the first instance. The prisoners, after an examination before the 
judge, were bound over to the confessor, but still the secret was unre- 
vealed. Sixtus went himself to the castle of SU Angelo, ordered the 
prisoners into his presence, hot withheld his blessing. He admonish, 
ed them to name tne madman who had ventured to violate the double 
authority and power conferred upon him by Gk)d and man, as the sue 
cessor of St Peter and the ekoien one of the Emperors. He is am<Mig 
you, said he ; if you know him, name him, and the gates of your prison 
will be thrown open. You are silent. Well, let the offender come for- 
ward and declare himself, and I promise to spare his life and make him 
a donation of 2000 pistoles besides. 

Sixtus continued for some time in an attitude of composure whidi 
contrasted curiously with the anxious expression of his keen grey eyes; 
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tBomying cdmly, bat with glances Uiat pierced to the quick, the treiD«- 
faliog Tictiois who stood overawed in the presence of the irritated 

Srieet^ and as each met the portentous lightnings^ down he sunk on 
is kneeS) and made the sign of the cross. While all remained silent 
the priest appeared to he wrapt in momentary reflection^ and removing 
his hand from his (aoe which he had covered for a moment, all were 
struck witli the sudden change in his countenance. His hajf sunken 
eyes and ckMoly pressed lips might have led one to suppose a gay idea 
had given his thoughts another turn, but soon hb features lost all 
marks of ^ther satisfiution or anger, and nothing remained but the 
humble and resigned countenance of the former cardinal Montalto* 
His eyes had lost their former lustre, and with a voice faltering and 
low he murmured these words : " My children, it is in the power of 
God Almighty alone to penetrate into the thoughts of man, — ^he alone 
reads the human heart But I, the humble servant of the servants of 
God, I can discover the truth only through human means — ^toumor.. 
row then the rack will do its work." 

On the following day marched through the streets of Rome the 
myrmidiMis of the rack : they walked two by two, the instruments of 
torture in their hands, their eyes filled with pride, and joy beaming 
in their countenance ; for they were to perform, on this occasion, in the 
presence of the holy &ther himself. Consternation and fear preceded 
them ; and the silent crowd that followed, terror-struck and dismaved, 
stopped in front of the Palace Quirinal;-»-a young man alone, rushing 
through the dense crowd, overtook with a hasty step the torturers 
and entered the large colonnade before them. 

The Pope was •at that time presiding at the great ecclesiastical 
council of absolution. Near him, at the right and left, were seated 
on lower chairs the cardinal treasurer, the cardinal chancellor, and the 
cardinal vicar, and further down the rest of the cardinals in full dress 
and at their feet their train-bearers with the soutana and the silk 
gown. In the back ground stood the prelates^ divines and laymen, 
raady to kindle and ^ed forth the light of their learning whenever 
the dope's pleasure should demand it. The business of the day had 
proceeded some length, when three smart strokes were applied to the 
door, and the chambBrlain entered clothed in his gown and surplice, and 
winding his way cautiously behind the spirituS lords stepped up to 
the Pope and whispered a few words into his ear. Sixtus rose, 
" Princes of the Church and Prelates," said he, addressing the congre. 
gation, *' let us now terminate the work of absolution and bulls; I beg 
your advice in an affiiir of no less importance, and by mine own au. 
tfaority I declare and constitute you a Consulta. A stranger has offers 
ed to reveal to me the name of the author of the Pasquini^s levelled 
against me. He is at the door, let him come in. As to the prisoners 
BOW under accusation, the cardinal vicar will, in my name and place, 

E reside at the torture with which it is my pleasure immediately to 
egin« The more ways and means there are to get at the truth, the 
better." 

The informer was conducted into the hall ; he was the same young 
man who had hastened into the palace before Uie servants of the torture* 
In his countenance was no trace of the brand which indicates the low and 
vulgar soul of the informer, but virtue and a sound vigour of mind were 
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impressed on it in indelible chanusters. The most experienced phy- 
siognomist would have been unable to detect in this noble (ace tlie ex. 
pression of disorder] 3' desires, but on the contrary might hare discov. 
ered the evidence of deep feelings and a lofty soul. It was not with, 
out a feeling of embarrassment and fear thsCt he presented himself to 
the assembly. By the direction of the chamberlain he made a low 
rererence on entering the hall^ a second when in the middle of the 
iSoor^ and bowed his knee when permitted to approach the Pope. 
Sixtus gave him the apostolic blessing, ordered, as customary, a chap, 
let to be presented to him, and commenced the enquiry by asking him 
— ^ What is your name ?" He mentioned it. " What is your occu- 
pation?*' The young roan hesitating to reply, a prelate said — ^''He 
IS amanuensis of Signer Pandolfo Norsini, my neighbour/* ''Well," 
said the Pope to the charaberlaiD, 'Met Signor Pandolfo be put to the 
question." " Stop," said the informer, " 1 am here for no other pur. 
pose than to spare my master and the other accused persons the pain 
of the rack which none of them has deserved, for the guilty person is 
before you. I am he !" At the same time he opened a bundle of pa- 
pers ; " here are Satires, Epigrams, exclusively my own work ; here 
are the original papers ; passages altered and improved with my own 
hand ; no soul was acquainted with my secret ; I myself fixed the 
Pasquinades to the statue. I speak nothing but truth, so help me 
God. I know not whether 1 have acted wisely, but having doomed 
myself to be judged by man, I shall submit to the conseouences of an 
action, the honour or the shame of which I will share with none." 

Sixtus the fifth, the most implacable and remorseless of all priests, 
did not disdain the pleasure of keeping his victims trembling in his 
grasp. Accomplished in the art of dissimulation, he knew bow to 
conceal the roost irksome vexation ; and we need not be surprised if, 
after describing the enormity of the crime in a laboured speech full of 
fine sentences, he succeeded in kindling in the breast of the unfor. 
tunate young man a spark of hope with no other intention than to 
render more painful the blow he was about to inflict. He had pledged 
his most sacred word, that if the guilty should name himself, not only 
should he receive the reward of 2000 pistoles, but that his life also 
should not in the least degree be enaangered. As for the 2000 
pistoles our poet refused them, but his life he accepted it as a boon ; 

Prepared to lose it, he received it back with heartfelt delight, 
life is sweet at the age of twenty.three ; it is doubly sweet when 
poetry touches all around us with its magic wand, and every ob- 
ject breathes the language of love, and all flushes with life, when we 
still trust the word of man, on the face of woman. His life, which he 
felt as given to him a second time by the hand of Grod was for him a 
boon which filled his heart with the utmost exultations of joy. Tears 
of joy rushed down his cheeks, and his proud heart was subdued in 
gratitude and repentance. Noble and generous youth ! couldst thou 
believe in the sincere forgiveness of a priest ? Looking with secret re- 
morse on the late productions of his satirical pen, he was about to 
bend his knees in thanksgiving, when Sixtus uttered his terrible sen- 
tence. " I have promised you life, but never impunity. To spare the 
bead of a libeller or of a murderer, and thus allow them to do more 
mischief, would be to act in the teeth of humanity and justice. Is it 
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enough to have broken the pen or the dagger? Were they the true 
instruments in the perpetration of the crime? Are there not other 
pens and daggers to be had? No ! the spirit^ the mind alone is tlie 
criminal. You may deprive the wretch of his liberty, but are you 
sure that the wicked fruit of the mind will not break forth through 
tlie walls of a dungeon. Therefore the body must not be incarcerated, 
but the spirit. Is that your opinion ?" A few heads bowed assent ; 
but the Pope, sure of his red-caps* submission, did not pay any atten. 
tion to it, and went on: '* Thus then we pass our irrevocable sen. 
ten€e: — that tongue which spoke against us slanderous and damnable 
words shall be cut out with the knife ; the hand which wrote them 
down, and the hand which was instrumental in posting them up, shall 
be both cut away, and nailed on Pasquino's statue. Thus the spirit 
of this man, his spirit sweltering with poison, shall henceforth become 
a weapon harmless to all but himself." 

Sixtus ro9e ; the cardinals in silent horror gased on the terrible 
man whom they had elected their chief, and in the distant part of the 
hall, prelates and divines whispered to one another; some glancing 
timidly on the poet, others doubting whether legal forms had been in. 
fringed, or whether the execution would be public. The officiating 
chamberlain ran through the hall in all directions, delivering and re- 
ceiving messages; and in the meanwhile the tale of woe and horror 
had transpired abroad. The condemned stood motionless as if en. 
tranced. A cold perspiration ran down his forehead, while his limbs 
were quivering. On^ while he cast round a glance, struggling, as it 
were, to awake from a heavy dream. He clasped his hands and touch- 
ed the chaplet with his lips, while his whole frame was convulsed: 
but suddenly grasping his light cloak which lay on his shoulders, he 
wrapped himself up with the fearful looks of a man who is ready to 
receive the pointed dagger in his breast. Sixtus was just in the' act 
of descending from the Estrada to leave the assembly, when a piercing 
shriek, a woman's voice, was repeatedly heard through the palace. This 
moanful, heart-rending voice instilled a shuddering into the hearts of all 
present. Sixtus himself was struck and stopt at the first utterance 
of the shriek ; the unhappy youth lifted up his head, a fearful paleness 
overspread his countenance ; he listened for some time to this voice, 
which becoming fainter died gradually away ; now it was heard no 
more. His foot struck furiously the ground, he raised his hand to- 
wards the Po{)e, as if commanding him to stop. He. darted towards 
faim a glance in which rage and contempt were mingled, indicating to 
all who could read it, that now he would fling his curse on the cruel 
hoary man ; but the fearful battle of his feelings bad subdued his 
powers ; his quivering lips refused to give utterance to one word. 
Sixtus, the cardinals respectfully following behind, walked out with a 
firm composed step ; and the wretched youth, overpowered by the 
raging tempest in his breast, fell senseless into the arms of — the exe. 
cutioner. 



THE TRYSTING STONE. 

A FRAOM ENT. 

BT D. J. LIETCH. 

BssiDB the rttin'd chapel^-in tbe dell 

There stands an aged hawthorn, spreading wide 

His moss-grown branches:— in the summer time 

He sheds a shower of white and withered blossoms 

On a stone seat beneath — ^Thb Tbtstinq Stonb. 

There in the olden time the holy men 

Who dwelt within yon grey and mouldering wdls> 

Would oft retire in the oool evening hour. 

By sweet and pensive contemplation led. 

But they are gone : their temples are cast down. 

Their altars desecrated, and tneir Mih 

Become the scorn and by-word of the world. 

Alas ! that men should for ReHgwn's sake 

Nourish and rent upon their fellow men 

The savage passions which she bids them quell !— - 

Amid the wreck of the M chapes splendour 

This little seat remains: there many a scrawl. 

Cut in the stone, of lover's names entwin'd, 

Trac'd by the trembling hand of passionate love. 

Are iiading fiist away. Three centuries 

Have pass'd since first the Trysting Stone became 

The haunt of youthful lovers : — ah ! since then 

What a sad wreck of all the loves it witnesflTd ! 

Death has slain Love in many a burning bosom ; 

And Time has conquered many: — some have felt 

The fearful pangs ot Jealousy succeed 

To the fierce passion of their headlong youth ;-— 

Most hare sunk down into the apathy 

Which waits all early joys ;— some have been faitUess:- 

Tve a brief tale of such an one to tell. 

Beneath yon little plot of darkest green. 

Near the old carvea gateway of the chapel. 

There is a lovely grave :— h^ rich laburnum 

Flings down its shower of gold upon the turf— « 

So Ml the purity and joys of youth !^- 

Tis Ellen Beaumont's grave : she fixed her love 

Beneath her own degree : gentle he seem'd. 

And he was feir and tall, and in his speech 

Youthful enthusiasm seem*d to breathe 

Its trutiifiil music ; — ah ! well might she deem«-« 

So well he pla/d his part — ^that he was true. 

But Henry Sitwell had a sordid soul. 

So wed to base ambition— avarice— 

And lust of power, that he did hold aifectioii 

But as a minister to these desires. 
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And 80 it irasy' that risiDg in the world*- 

(The busy world — ^whose cares like thorns do spring 

Choking the sweet and dewy flower of Love !) 

He did forget his plighted vows to Ellen. 

She saw his growing coldness, and she felt 

Its gradual distinctness grasp her heart. 

Crushing its hopes and impulses to dust I 

Yet scorned she to complain ; — ^fbr well she knew 

That Henry ne?er could have been to her 

What her young, fond, and spotless heart had deemed. 

She moum'd not then for him ; 'twas the fair dream 

Of bliss and love, which beautified her youth. 

Gone — lost and withered, ne'er to spring again^ 

Which told her, earth was not a resting.plaoe 

Fit for her pure desires and impulses. 

She died : — and as I've seen a prison'd bird 

Pour such a flood of plaintive melody. 

As made the heart ache with a Strang emotion. 

The night before it died,---80 'twas with her : 

The whole day long, she sat upon her couch 

Weaving flow'r chaplets, roses, lilies, — ^pale 

And perishing flowers of every form and hue 

Mingled in sweet confusion, and as she went on 

With her strange delicate work, she sang such strains 

Of ancient melody, that ne'er before 

Her voice seem'd half so musical as then :— - 

'Twas in the evening ; she fell asleep 

Like a tired child, — fotigued and overspent. 

Her sister spake to her — she answer'd not :-* 

'Twas strange to see her smile so like to life— - 

Her own sweet, pensive life, — when she was dead I 

A finish'd chaplet in one hand she held. 

And in the other was a withered rose-bud 

Which she had pluck'd from the fresh blooming flower. 

'Twas strange and wond'rous sorrowful to see 

That wither'd rose.bud in her slender hand, — 

Herself a withered, pale and beauteous flower 

Pluck'd from the fresh and blooming wreath of life! 



ANOTHER BUNCH OF ORIGINAL ANECDOTES 

''Oncs upon a time" — to commence with the introductory phrase 
of fairy tales and infontile romaunts-^'' there lived" in a celebrated 
AngloJScoto borough an equally famous public character, aliag com- 
mon beggar, designated Dancin' Gsobdie, cotemporary with a no 
leas infamous dame, vulgarly called — for what reason we are not old 
enough to divine— Mbgot tbb Goat. The just mentioned matron 
inhabited a tenement in one of the remote lanes of the superlatively 
''good (?) town," and her domicile was resorted to at such untimeous 

▼•L. II. 2 N 
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hours^ and by such questioDaUe company, that both the house and 
hosteM were erilly spokes of far and near. We may obserre en pas- 
itmi that her notoriety was of an extent and kind to immortalize her 
name^ — at least to render it as abiding as M^gy'ihe'GotU Lane. We]l, 
the aforesaid Greordie^ whose wont it was to recommend his needful con. 
dition to the lieges by a poM #ei<^-*whenoe originated the above cog- 
nomen^ — chanced to come to terms with Meggy anent the priril^e 
of occupying a comer of her garret after his daily wanderings. Now, 
whereas George, though reckoned a fool^ possessed a considerable share 
of mother-wit, being once questioned by an old oountry gentleman 
respecting the place of his habitation^ gare for answer " the truth, the 
whole truth, and nothing but the truth/' ^ Bless mel' exclaimed 

Mr. ^, 'I could not haiw supposed that you, Geoi^, who pro. 

fess to be so religious, would fix your lodgment in the house of a wo. 
man so disreputable ! I'm sure, you are well acquainted with her cha. 
racter?' 'Ou aye/ replied Oeordie with apparently supreme simpli- 
city; 'but you Ken, the sheep an' the goats maon gang th'.gither for 
a time, Maister/ Suffice it to notify, that the sage pun was succeeded 
by a hearty laugh on the part of the auditor, and a substantial dinner 
to the credit of Geordie. 

In the same borough abode Mrs. , whose nearness and nig- 
gardliness were, proverbial, notwithstanding she enjoyed a large share 
of this world's goods. One day, when engaged in some econoraical oc- 
cupation, her ears were stunned by the unwelcome sound of '* Serve a 
puir man. Ma'am 1" Turning round to the intruder, she vociferated in 
hasteful wrath — (oh ! shame upon the pen that records such dishonour 
to one of the fair I) — ''Gang to h — 1 wi' you !" — The philosophical 
mendicant, no way daunted, coolly informed her — " I'v^e been there al. 
ready. Ma'am." Startled at the unexpected intelligence, our rira^'s 
curiosity was excited ; — "Aye, an' what's gain* on in that quarter?" — 
"Just what's gain' on here. Ma'am," answered the complaisant beggar, 
" the puir stand at the firates, an' the rich get far'her ben." " Hae — 
hae,*' hurriedly spake tne other, either cooscience-stricken by the 
prospect, or unwilling longer to encounter a person with whom she 
could not successfully cope,—" hae, hae, there's a whin saut herrin' 
for ye." The man of rags bagff'd the spoil of his prowess, and with a 
" Thank ye. Ma'am," departed. 

A celebrated clergyman of the Scottish church was remarkable for 
a strong and inveterate antipathy to cats, — so much so, that his ner. 
Tous system was excessively irritated whenever one of the race appear, 
ed in the same room with him. On a certain occasion, while holdiDg 
a diet of examination at Mr. 's farm-stead within the parish, 

one of the feline tribe entered the apartment where the family and ser- 
rants were being catechized. The minister shook, but decency for. 
bade him to complain. A few minutes elapsed : in popped puss the 
second ; then a tnird ; then a fourth ; then a fifth ; and lastly a sistL 
The unhappy divine trembled from head to foot, and joyful to him was 
the concluding " Amen." Subsequently seated at the farmer's hos- 
pitable board, the worthy minister commenced — " Mr. , you 
nave surely a great number of cats in your house." " Ou, I dinoa 
*1ren, — I think we hae iwai the noo." Reader I conceive, if thou cuist, 
the ten.fold horror which followed this announoement. The Rverend 
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▼isitor^ quite miftemble in the rieinity of b6 many dread in^piriDg obu 
jects, -very speedily took his leare, nor felt completely at eate^ tiH 
bristling^ before the biasing fire of his own enug manse> within whose 
precincts not a tole of the hated animals was suffered to move* 

A clergyman of the same churchy well-known for his poetical tem- 
peramenty being closeted with a saw parishioner^ proceeded, after ex. 
plaining the nature and purposes of the solemn ordinance of the Sup. 
per^ to pat some questions to the latter. Wishing to ascertain whether 
1118 auditor properly understood the spiritual qualifications which were 
becoming in a oommunicaDt^ asked among other interrogatories — 
" With what garments shoold we approach this ordinance?" — John^ 
who uras little oonrersant with figurative language, after pondering 
awhile, gare for answer — *< I think, black would be the most suitable ; 
what think you, sir?" Tkie aiFord^ fresh scope for commentary. 

A late minister of E— , as much credited among his brethren for 
the tediousness and dulnese of his sermons, as he took credit to him- 
self for making lengthy discourses and long sabbath-services, rode 
OTer to a neighbouring manse, after church had been dismissed, to 
meet a number of his fellow.presbyters who were assisting in the dis- 
pensation of the Sacrament there. Full of himself, he began to enu- 
merate the particulars of his day*s work, stated the time which each 
sermon, &c. occupied in the delivery, and finally observed that he had 
" concluded all hj intimating a fast.*' A clerical wag in company, 
aorely bored by his egotism, yet heard him patiently to the end, and 
then punished him by exclaimmg — " Right, right, my excellent friend, 
highly proper to give your people a^o^ after a sur/eii.'* 

During the last century, when the spirit of bigotry was abroad, it 
would have been deemed unpardonable for an anti-bureher to enter 
the polluted courts of the church of England. One day, however, 
when the godly pastor of a dissenting chapel in Northumberland was 
** from home," an aged dame of Scottish extraction verging on three. 
score years and ten, magnanimously reserved to tread on the forbidden 
ground, whereon she had never set foot before, that she 'might see 
with her own eyes, and hear with her own ears, the abominations of 
the anathematized temple. Accordingly, havinff put on her best ap- 
parel, including a tartan plaid and a white petticoat made visible by 
the precaution she had adopted of tucking up her gown for the sake 
of saving it from the dirt, — our heroine sallied forth. The service 
had commenced ere she arrived at the door of the church ; with trem- 
bling steps and slow she entered, and passed along the middle aisle. 
At this moment the clerk was repeating, with his peculiar nasal ex- 
pression, that part of the Litany which runs — *' Lord, have mercy 
upon us," and so on. The gentlewoman was evidently pot about, — 
she stared at the spectacled speaker, but was silent. * Not so, when 
the same words werc repeated again and again ; waxing wrcth at 
what in her ignorance she conceiveid was a personal affiront; she stood 
still, stuck her left liand into her sinister siae, balanced her tottering 
frame on her ivory.headed staff, and glancing a look of indignation at 
the unsuspecting clerk, cried out at the highest pitch of a shrill and 
shaking voice — " The Lord hae mercy on you ! Did ye never see an 
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auld woman wi' a tartan plaid an' a vbite petticoat albre ^' The udib^ 
tentional oilender was *' dumfoundered," tbe dergjman and congre- 
gation tetmkfy afiected, and the ''aidd woman" frowning audibly 
turned on her heel and vanished. 



STANZAS. 

Pbide of soul shall nerre me now 

To think of thee no more^ 
And coldness steal the heart and brow 

That passion swayed before ! 
Thinkfst thou that 1 will share thy breast^ 
Whilst dwells a fbndlier cherished gueat 

Deep in its inmost core ? 
No : by my hopes of heaven ! I'D be 
All— -All—nor nothing unto thee. 



Thy hand hath pft been clasped in mine 

Bondly, since first we met; 
My lip hath e'en been press'd to thine. 

In greeting wild ! — ^but yet " 
Jiighuy avails it now to tell 
Of moments only loved too well- 
Joys I would fiain forget^ 
Since memory's star can ill oontroul 
The moonless inidnight of my soul. 

But I'll reproadi thee not ; — ^FareweQ I 

Whilst yet I'm somewhat free, 
'Twero better lor to break the speH 

That binds my soul to thee. 
Than wait till Time each pulse shall lend 
A strength that will not let it bend 

To R^son's stern decree ; 
Since fate hath willed that we must part 
'Twere better now to brave the smart. 

Not seldom is the soul depress'd 

Whilst tearless is the eye ; 
For there are woes that wring the breast 

When feeling^s fount is dry. 
Sorrows that do not &de witn years, 
But— dwelling all too deep for tears — 

Rankle eternally ; — 
Such now as in my bosom swell. 
Bead thou in this last word — Farewell 1 
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MATHEMATICS. 

This, for n reason that inll be seeo in the Notices to Readers and 
Correspondents, being the last of our Mathemaiical papers, we are 
Hnder the neoeesitj of declining all farther ''Questions for Solution." 
On a former occasion one appeared which has never yet been solved, 
and we therefore insert 

Sohsium of QuesHan llih, by Mr. George GUee^ Teacher, Berwick 

From the data of the Question it is quite clear that the star C must 
be in the north pole, and the stars A and B on the equinoctial ; 
therefore, as all meridjans cut the equinoctial at right angles, it is ob. 
▼ious that the angles formed at the base will be eadi 90°, and the 
distance between the stars A and C is also 90°; also the distance 
between the stars A and B is the measore of the angle at the ver- 
tex, iris. 26° 34'. 

Mr. Giles having been amongst our most attentive Mathematical 
friends, we have no hesitation in stretching a point on his account, 
and adding the following which has been a considerable time in our 
possession. At the same time we beg to express a wish, that Mr. &• 
may meet with that encouragement in his new premises, to which his 
merits entitle him. 

Prcpoted by Mr. George GUes, Teacher. 

19. A gentleman has an estate in the form of a semi^circle, and its 
area is 9C^.9224 acres ; he wishes to have a circular fish-pond placed 
in the following manner, viz. two equal semi-circles to be aescribed on 
the diameter of the estate, each to touch its centre and circumference, 
and the fish-pond to touch all the three drcumferenoes. Required 
the expence of dieging the pond at 4t^ per solid yard (its depth be. 
ing every where 12 feet). 

Solution (f Qftetium ISUk, fy the Author. 

First, 907.9224 divided bv .7854 = 1156; its square root = 34, 
diameter of the estate ; and 34 divided by 2 = 17, diameter of each 
of the semi-circles. If on the diameter of a semi-circle two equal se- 
mi-circles be described, and in the space included by the three circunu 
ferences a circle be inscribed, its diameter will be two-thirds of the 
diameter of either of the equal semi-circles. Therefore twouthirds of 
17 = 111^ diameter of the fish-pond; and 11^ square = 128 4.9th8 
multiplied b^ 12 = 1641^; this multiplied by 4jd. = ^^28 ISs. the 
expence of digging* 
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LITERARY OOSSIP AND VARIETIES. 

Thb Annuals have come forth in all the gaudy colourings <»f the 
Rainbonr, or the Butterfly, or any like shortJiFed beauty. Not to 
speak of their eranescent texture — ^which is a matter of moonshioe,— > 
we cannot but regret that, in too many cases, the literary productiooa 
are not calculated to survive the joyous seasons for which they are 
specially intended. Would it not be more to the honour of the age, 
and the benefit of the reading world, if there were less of external 
comeliness and hollow splendour, and more of soul and solidity? Of 
course, it is not our part to rail against the monstrous expenditure 
lavished upon these now no lonser rarm ovet, but certainly it is a pity 
that so many able pens should not be employed in inditing gooalier 
works, and thereby rendering efficient service to the cause of steriioff 
knowledge, while they reared to themselves a monument which would 
only perish with the memory of man. Be it recorded, however, that, 
in general, the engravings are perfect gems, forming conjointly a ricfa 
combination of moral and intellectual gold. The Ut/erary SomuMmr is 
— taking it all in all — a commendable and delightful publication; aad 
The Forget^me-noi — the Father of Annuals — is not behind its numer. 
ous competitors. In the latter is a contribution from Mr. John Mack^ 
ay Wilson, who is justly deserving of our gratitude for the able and 
extensive help he has afforded us. 

It has often been remarked, that, go into what comer of the world 
you will, a larger or smaller proportion of Britons — especially Scotch- 
men — will be found, mingling with the communities of every tongue, 
and engaged in some lucrative or honourable calling. We are almoat 
inclined to make as broad an assertion of Berwick.on*.Tweed, not per* 
haps as to the number of its emigrant natives, but undoubtedly as to 
the extent of territory that lies in every direction between them and 
their birth-place. This observation has been elicited by certain partu 
culars we have just gathered concerning the recent tour of a tasteful 
and talented gentleman in the neiffhbourhood* Traversing the island 
of Sicily — the largest and most celebrated in the Mediterranean sea — 
he arrived at the city of Syracuse, which gave birth to Theocritus 
and Archimedes. Haring stopped at the principal Inn there, he en- 
tered the Travellers' room, whose walls were adorned with a solitary 
suspension at the ikrther extremity. He approached to examine it, — 
and what was his agreeable surprise to discover a framed engraving 
of Berwick-on-Tweed I It was the ^miy work of art in the room, but 
how many reed pictures did it conjure up before t^e eye of the Tnu 
yeller ! By whom was it executed ? — How came it there } — ^Who was 
the bearer ?— are questions we are unable to answer, though mnqueg^ 
tkmdbfy the intelligence will raise as many surmises in the minds of 
our readers, as in our own ; — ^to a happy hour and a warm ionagiBation 
we commend it 
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Regiiter ofBirthif Marriages^ ond Deaths. 

BIRTHS. 

At Coupland Castle^ on the 14th ult.^ the lady of Matthew Gulley, 
JBaq., of H son and heir. 

Here^ oa the 2d ioet^ Mrs. O. K. NicholsoBi of a son. 

MARRIAOES. 

At the Chain Bridge, on the 15th ult., Captain John Lindsay, of 
this port, to Ann, eldest daughter of Mr. Perry, late confection- 
er here. 

Here, on the 6th inst., Mr. John Winter, haker, to Miss Isabelk 
Lumsden. 

Here, on Tuesday last, Mr. Redpath, teacher, to Miss Maria Main» 
both of ihis place. 

DEATHS. 

On the 9th ult., in London, suddenly, the Rer. Thomas Stanley^ 
We^Ieyan minister, a native of Alnwick* 

At bid Greenlaw, on the 10th ult> after a few days' illness^ Mr. 
Alexander Hogg, tenant there. 

At Dunse, ou the 11th ult, Mr. Alex. Houliston, aged 77* 

At Sprouston Manse, on the 12th ult., the Rev. Ninian Trotter. 

Here, on the l3th ult., of cholera, John Sinclair, shoemaker, aged 32* 

At Whiukerstanes, Berwickshire, on the 16th ult, Mr. Robert 
Thomson, farmer there, in the 91st year of his age. Much respected 
iu life; his death is deeply regretted by his family and acquaintances* 

At Tweedmouth, ou the 17th ult, of cholera, John Robertsoo^ 
better knoMii as " Jack Dumps," aged 60. 

At H(»]y Island, on the 20th ult., Sarah Vane Selby^ wile of Mr. 
Thomas Goodman, aged 71* 

Here, on the 23kl ult, Elizabeth, widow of Samuel Lough, aged 78. 

At Tweedmouth, same day, of cholera, Sarah, wife of James Beach 
North, late sailing-master, R. N., aged 64. 

Here, on the 24th ult, Sarah Pattison, aged 7&, well known aa a 
writer of electioneering poetical pt^s. 

On the 28th ult, at Ripen, aged 48, Mr. Thomas Langdale, prin- 
ter and stationer, and author of " The Topographical Dictionary of 
Yorkshire.*' 

At Aberdeen, on the 31st ult, Greorge Hogarth, Esq., of Berwick, 
aged 83— -and senior member of the corporation. 

On the 3d inst, at Coats, the seat of the deceased. Sir John Leslie, 
Kn t. Professor of Natural Philosophy in the Uniyersity of Edinburgh, 
and a scientific star of the first magnitude. 

At Tweedmouth, on the 3d inst, of cholera, Mary, daughter of Mr. 
George Giles, Teacher, aged 5. 

At Rugley, near Alnwick, on the 5th inst, aged 35, deeply lament- 
ed, Isabella, wife of Mr. John Chrisp, and daughter of the Her. WiL 
liam Proctor of Alnwick. 
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Suddenly, of apoplexy, at bis house in Ravensdowne-plaoe^ on tbe 
7th inst.. Commander William Sanders, R N., Inspecting Commands 
er of Coast Guard of this port, aged 43. This officer commenced his 
naval career at the battle of Trafalgar, and finished at that of Algiers. 
In various actions, he was present at the taking of 37 sail o^ tbe line, 
14 frigates, 30 sloops and corvettes, and upwaras of 60 gun boats. 

At Dumfries, at a very advanced age, Mr. James Strong, tomer. 
He officiated as clerk in the Episcopal Chapel ; and up te the Sundaj 
preceding his death, had not been once absent during 47 years, or 
2,444 sabbaths. 

At Dumfries, lately, of cholera, John M'Ghee, Esq., surgeon. 

On the 7th inst., Mr. Richard Nicholson, watchmaker. Bridge- 
street, aged 64. 



7b Readers and Correspondenii* 

The rhyming budget from Crookham does not suit us. The writ- 
er, if he is possessed of the slightest knowledge of the grammatical 
elements, will discover various radical blunders^ besides other errors 
of every description too numerous to detail. 

As it is intended that the December Number shall complete the 
present undertaking, those who have imperfect sets of the woric are 
recommended to supply themselves without delay, as only a limited 
quantity of odd Numbers remain to be issued. In this statement 
many of our esteemed correspondents will likewise see a reason for 
withnolding from the public numerous poetical favours lately sent us. 
We are in arrears with our regular contributors, and, if a prefer, 
ence is to be shewn, they are justly entitled to it Should any re- 

auire their MSS. to be returned, they may have them by ap^ying at 
be Publishet^s. Title Pages and Tables of Contents for both Vcdumes 
will accompany the last Number. 

ERRATA. 

No. XII. p. 214, line 8 from bottom, far Evynnis read Eryn^iL 

■ p. 230, — 7 Jar Lone read Love. 

I p. 235, «- 23ybr nature's read virtue's. 
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THE EDITORIAL CLOSET.— No. UL 

ScBKB — A mvg AparimeiU in the Hm^and- Chickens Inn, SandgaU 
— /^reMfll the entire EdOarial persons — 7%e table furnished toiih tke 
unud Uietttry €fparatH$^ — Time— jnm^ meridiem. 

NSSTOB. 

GBwriiEMSN^ from the notes I sent you, you wili understand the 
purposes of the present meeting. I thought it proper that we should 
asaembfe 10 Town, both for the sake of expediting the business, and of 
aooommodating a select party of literary friends who mean to honour 
us with their company to a Farewell Dinner; — not that we are ebont 
to leave our native shores, or that we are never again unitedly to en* 
joy '* the feast of reason and the flow of soul ;" but you are aware this 
is tbe last occasion on which we shall appear in a public capacity. — 
The first thing to which I beg to solicit your attention, is a state. 
ment of our accounts. By comparing the receipts and expenditure, 
and notwithstanding the most rigid economy, it appears that we— 
diall — b o io e e re of a sum not ezraeding one nundred pounds. (Siroc 
grwme.) Lieutenant, where is your philosophy? We do not stand 
alone ia tl^e narrative of unsuccessful enterprise ; and vou need not 
be infomed how many of the noblest heirs of genius have been doomed 
to pine in poverty, wnile their productions enriched the greedy and 
ungrateful biUiopolists, and delighted and instructed the world. Be. 
sides^ tbe loss will not bear so hard upon us individually, as it rests 
equally upon us all. Thinly moreover, of the justice which we cannot 
fcil to receive at the hands of posterity ! 

SiBOC. 

Aye, aje, 'tis very well in name and prospect, — ^but what signifies 
the erection of a monument to your memory, while your exertions are 
unrewarded now; wjio, do vou suppose, would fight in defence of his 
country» if that country <Iid not guarantee to make amends for his 
limbless trunk by a pension, or to provide for his wife and iamilyj 
should he &11 ? 

Nbstor. 

But, my dear Sir» you are not in a destitute situatioo^^-'yoa have 
plenty and to spare. 

VOL. II. S o 
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SiROC. 

Oranted ; yet I do not so much plead my own cause, as tbat of all 
who are neglected in life^ and mocked in death by the foolery of a heap 
of stones. Witness Walter Scott ! 

CotBTLY. 

I hold that the author of Waverley has been amply remunerated for 
every line he pended. If he suffered Under pecuniary embarrassments, 
so have thousands before him. Had he been contented with the re- 
wards of his literary labours, instead of braving the perils of extensive 
trading speculations, he might yet, in all human probability, have 
been a living and a wealthy man, Too much has been said about him. 

Dr. Ploddem. 

Ah ! but he was a glorious antiquary — ^to him I owe all my eotbiu 
siasm for the science. 

% 

Courtly. 

Twere more to the comfort and safety of your friendsj Doctor^ if 
you had never known him. 

Dr. Ploddbm. 

How now, Matthew ! Have you not yet forgotten the &tal aver* 
throw? 

Mb. Placid. 

A truce with disagreeable recollections. I do opine with Courtly, 
tbat Sir Walter has been too highly eulogized. Allowing him every 
reasonable praise for exalted talents and prowess in wielding the quill, 
and without noticing his assailable points, his partisans are chargeable 
with the grossest impiety in rendering him, a measure of homage not 
a whit inferior to the adorations offered to the Deity. 

Courtly. 

Perfectly true, — in their biased judgment his character is spolJesfl. 
Among other particulars they assert^ that he bore his afflictions with 
an equanimity of mind never witnessed. Now, I can assure you on 
the best authority, that during the five years immediatelr preceding 
his death, his temper was exceedingly irritable ; and this met is men« 
tioned, not to detract from his merits, but to contradict the rash and 
unqualified commendations of his admirers. 

Mr. Placid. 

In one respect I can scarcely go so far with you. In a moral point 
of view they indeed esteem him blameless. At the same time, it can- 
not have escaped your observation, that not a syllable is breathed in 
reference to his religious excellence. I dare not take it upon me to 
affirm, he was not a Christian ; and yet the silence of his advocates re^ 
garding this very prominent feature in human character generally, 
leaves an impression on my mind, hx from being favourable to the de- 
ceased. Altnouffh it was his boast that he had not written a line 
which, <' dying, he would wish to blot/* his ridicule of the Covenant- 
ers is, I maintain, a stigma which every zealous adherent of the faith 
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of bis ancestors, will associate with the remembrance of the name of 
Scott. — ^But I suspect we have been sadly digressing from the business 
before us. President, have you any thing further to mention? 

Nbstob. 

No,— yon may examine the items of this paper afterwards at your 
leisure. Meanwhile, I presume, you will accept my word for its cor- 
rectness, and furnish me in due season with your respective portions 
of the debt 

Omnbs. 

Agreed! 

SiBOC. 

Certainly, where honour is concerned, we will be forthcominff, I 
esnfess too, that I have less reason to complain, considering the Tittle 
I've been able to achieve in my department, though, doubtless, you 
excuse my remissness, since it was entirely owing to involuntary im. 
prisonment under the heavy shackles of that old tormentor the gout 

Db. Ploddbm. 

So far as the colleagues of Lieutenant Siroc are concerned, you will 
find no lack of either sympathy or forgiveness. Let it not be conceal- 
ed, however, that there are malcontents out of doors, whom no consi- 
deration will pacify. They are loud in their abuse of " all and sun. 
dries," deny us the slightest claim to merit, and gratuitously disparage 
every article we have published. 

SiBOC. 

Umph ! — ^mere envy and stupidity ! — Only bring me alongside of the 
blockheads, and if I dont give 'em such a salute us will try the strength 
of their timbers— blow me ! 

COUBTLT. 

A set of lotig..eared animals ! — who have neither judgment to dis. 
cern, nor generosity to acknowledge worth when they perceive it iri 
Bpite of their blindness. Such wasps may buzz, — they cannot sting. 
Shall we suffer ourselves to be annoyed by brainless things lik^ them, 
when we possess the approving and unsought testimonies of the most 
distinguished men of the day ? If James Hogg, and Campbell, and 
^fessor Wilson are not amonsst our regular contributors, we have 
^ose with whom the shepherd delights to angle, whom he of '' The 
I^leasures of Hope** has highly commended, and whom Christopher 
North disdains not to honour at a Nox Afnbroriana, We have those 
^hose works adorn the annals of literature, and whose abilities lend a 
<^arm and potency to the leading periodicals of the day. And in fine, 
hut hr the discouraging support of our numerous patronizers, the 
Lftuieate would have tuned his lyre to weave a lay for the Bobdbb, 
*nd Mont Benger would have rung and re-echoed with the revelry of 
^ttrylandf 

Db. Px^ddbm. 
Perhaps, it would have been preferable, had my advice been follow- 
^- I was anxious that our labours should terminate at tlic coiiclu. 
Won of one volume. 
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NisTOB. 

Nay— render good for eril ; — though from the earliest Number tbere 
^ras a palpaUe deficiencj in the receipts^ it was noble, and it will un. 
questionably prore satisfactory to our own minds^ to resolve on aocom- 
plishing a complete work at ail hasarda^ that our ml friends^ who are 
entitled to erery mark of gratitude, might not be affronted with an 
pdd Volume. BeKeve me, moreorer, I entertain a fondness for this 
adopted child, irhich does not iall short of a parent'^ attachment to % 
first-born, — a fondness that increased in depth ^nd intensity, as the 
toils and difficulties attending its nursing multiplied; and though no 
longer henceforth to be engaiced in watdbing ana helping its progress 
to maturity, I shall reflect wiUi indescribable pleasure on those ** labours 
of love," when the hand that sustained its iniancy shall be enfe^ttsd 
by age, and the eye that sparkled with driigfat at the beauty cf ita 
expanding loveliness shall be dimmed by the miBt of years. 

SiROO. 

Why — ^zounds! I'm quite recondled to my loss, and not a fig care 
f, if it were double. 

NSSTOR. 

"Hi^t we may not even ^^yeor te overlook anf of our contributors of 
jiedded talent, I haye selected a few of those pieces which would pro. 
bably have occupied a separate page or two, bad circumstances allowed. 
Specimens of the style and composition may delight us till our guests 
arrive. 

s 

GOUBTLT. 

B^ the by, I sair Dal^ble dpwn stairs; I thoqght you had diamiss. 
I^hini. 

Nestor. 

Ye8,-r-hi8 gluttony became inti^erable, and he was discharged ; but 
somehow or other, one of the maid servants, with whom he never 
peased to quarrel previously, contrived very unaoo^untaMy to win his 

affections. 

Dr. Ploddbm. 

Anci|snt History teems with parallel cases ; — she had pledged her. 
|Klf, of course, to grant him unrestricted liberty in the pantry? 

Nbstob. 

I can't tell; — however, he pleaded hard to be restored, promised 
iBoderaticm, et C8etera» and at length I endeavoured to acicomtnodate 
the couple. I must attest;^ too, that from being totally unman^^geable 
before, be is nonir as quiet as a lamb* 

Dr. FhooBMu. 

And well he may, after being led to the ** haUar." But should a 
pft^ny of Dabbles be the consequence, how will you do ? 

Nestor. 
In the event of such a consummation— most devoutly to be depre- 
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cftted-^I m^st endeftvoor to set him up in " some smidl way for him- 
self/' If I recoUect right, he once acted in the capacity or a houaeu 

Mb. Placid. 

Since you mentiou ptdnUng, I am glad to obaerre that the Newcaa^ 
tie Institotion has been zemodelled on a broader basis. It was by far 
too contracted formerly^ while under the management of an interested 
few. Now that its principles are more liberal, we ma? hope that the 
£ne arts in North firitsin will prosper. I see none ot our native ar«. 
tists among the exhibitors. 

NsstOB. 

As to «ar nrinoely QifoAp I believe he can hardly execute his orders^ 
r— they pour in from all quarters ; and it is perhaps owing to his non«. 
aiipearance that a host of seoond^jute imitators have sprung up in 
taoae parts. 

COUKTLY. 

Oood's fiune and fortune have been established l(mg ago: I don't 
wonder^ therefore^ that he seem indifferent. But have we no rising 
geniiiBy to whom such channels of communicating with the public 
might be an object? What so parttculariy occupies HendersoA, and 
Evans, and Sinclair, and Wilson ? 

NXSTOB* 

The first named is very profitably employed in the Metropolis, 
where during his residence for some time back he has improved migh*. 
tily both in style and execution ; his faces are now fleshy, his colours 
more harmonionsly disposed, and his entire portraits vivid and striking, 
£van8 has restrained his loftier flight, and set himself down as an or. 
namental painter, in which capacity he excels. Sinclair's energies 
are crippIcA by inultifaribus enga«pements, and it is said that the ju- 
nior aomrant intends to mature his promising faculties in the warmer 
dime of Italy. 

SiBOC. 

Why, in myhumUe opinion, Sinclair is one of the most useful of 
oor citizens. There is an evident advance in the march of public taste 
for the fine arts, and surely the delicate fingers of many of the fair sex 
mi^t, with much advantage to their minds, be submitted to his guid- 
ance, rather than that a major portion of their education should con- 
sist in pursuing diverse vanities-— what else are they ? — which neither 
inform the judgment, nor touch the heart. 

Dr. Ploddbh. 

A most sensible remark ! Half of the nonage of our modem Misses 
18 consumed in Gallopades, NoveLreading, and like nonsense; and 
then forsootli, without one solid acquirement, and totally ignorant of 
domestic duties^ they look out for husbands ! 

SiROC. 

Impertinent babiesrt I trust that— boasting apart— Lieutenant Siroc 
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has set a praise-worthj example in the system adofrted by him hr the 
educadon of his daughter. 'Tis not mine to notice her ?aried taleots 
and information — her intimate aoquaintanoe with ancient and modem 
history^ seventeen languages, and so forth ; but in one thing I may- 
be allowed to assert, she pleases me exceedingly* — Her drawings. 
Gentlemen, are of the most exquisite description, — yet why shoula I 
speak ! — you've all seen them, and I feel gratified in being able to cer- 
tify, that she studied under Sinclair, whose industry and perseverance 
I cannot sufficiently admire, who is moreover a fellow of infinite- hu- 
mour, and whom, m the single department of pencilling, I'd match 
against the world. 

Mb. Placid. 

. It is to be hoped his merits will be appreciated, and the eyes of pa- 
rents be opened to the necessity of uniting gterUng adv€mtagu with 
accomplishments. Painting is calculated to delight and instruct si- 
multaneously, and in proper hands is available as a powerful instru- 
ment of conveying and deeply impressing the important lessoon of 
morality. 

COCRTLT. 

If the interruption be not disagreeable, can any of you tell me who 
is to be the successor of Sir John Leslie, the late professor of Natural 
Philosophy iki Edinburgh ? 

Nestor. 

. Herschel, I understand, has declined acceptance of the chair, as his 
present pursuits call him to a distant country. Sir David Brewster 
seems the likely man, a pleasant sketch of whose life appeared in 
Fraser's Magazine — ^from the pen oi the Ettrick Shepherd. 

Dr. Ploddim. 

Which is quite correct, with one exception: — it is not true that 
Sir David is *' a tiidui minuter;*' he is beyond question modest and 
diffident, but he preached publicly several times, and a gentleman in 
town heard his first sermon in the Modern Athens. — [JB^ter WoUer^ 

Waiter. 
A person at the door desires to see Mr. Nestor. 

Nestor. 
Were 'nt you ordered to admit no intruders? 

Waiter. 
But, Sir, he insists upon seeing you. 

Omnes. 

Insists ! — Shew the fellow in. — {Exit Waitir, — and enUr the iVm* 
ier^g Devil^ his terrific countenance visible — only to Editors — through 
gkcans of fire and clouds of darkness^ 

CJoURTIiY. 

President, I'll thank you for your box ; my late indisposition has 
quite unnerved my courage*— the smell of brimstone is almost death to 
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me; and were if not that our connexioii mth '' the Gentleman in 
blade" is about to be dissolved^ I should be driren to the painful neces- 
sity of resigning. 

Fiend. 
My Master-^ 

SiBOC. 

J[Aride,']i — ^His Master ! umph 1 

Fiend. 
— Has commanded me not to leave you without eopy. 

Dr. Ploddbh. 

Oive him a page or two of The EdiioruU Cloaet, and get quit of 
him* 

Nbbtob. 

Here ! take this — and inform your master that the whole budget 
for the laH number shall be forthcoming early to-morrow rooming. 

Fiend. 

Very well^ Sir.-r{ir€ vamshes rather dmnuify through a pand^ 
the room door— instantly a loud rumbUng noUe is heard m me stair" 
easeJ2 

SiBOG. 

Ha ! ha! ha! — ^The cloven foot has missed a step^ and capsized the 
Fiend, — Ha ! ha ! ha ! Courtly, you 're all over in a cold sweat, eh ? 

COUHTLY. 

No— a little faintish : — ^Nestor, proceed with your specimens, they'll 
refresh me. 

Nbstob. 

The time is so far gone, that you must be contented with two, or 
three at the utmost. The following contains a common truth neatly 
told in verse — 

NO MAN IS MISSED. 

On ocean's ever.working breast 

Thousands of waves you see ; 
On yonder woody mountain's crest 

Leaves fill each spreading tree. 

Millions of drops the grassy plain 

Shews in the dewy mom ; 
And countless ears of foodful grain. 

The teeming fields adom. 

Amid such numbers, unity 

Can no distinction claim ; 
When one is lost, deficiency 

Obtains not e'en a name. 
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And Budi it man ! Thonigfa thousaiidB He, 
By de^tb no blank is found ; 

Succeeding men their place supply : 
All run tbe common loundi 



The next is a Song by D. H. — ^the^^tii^ whidi . pervade 
good. 

SONG. 

Thb leaves are fading, the flowers are gone. 
The harvest is over, the fields are bare^ 

The winds o'er the qiooplands mournfully moan. 
And the bee no longer is humming there. 

Now weary I wander pale with care . 

Where the sere leaves fall on the water's breast, 
And no ruby-lipM maiden with tresses fiur. 

Is near me ever to make me blest. 

The lotus and wood vetch dung to the bow^ 
Where I met with Helen in times long past ; 

And many a happy love-fraught hour 
The visions of hope there o'er us cast 

But youth and beauty fleet away fast 
Like the fragrant bloom o' the hawthorn tree. 

And my Helen is free from the scowling blast 
Of woe and scorn now threatening me. 

The milluwort blue, and the cowslip pale. 

In a wreath for thee, Helen, no more 111 twine ; 

With the bum-side flowers perfuming the gale, 
ni garland no more that breast o' thine. 

For thou art past from the sweet sunshine. 
And dark and low is thy dwelling now-— 

Thou canst not see how tnis heart doth pine 
With the cold damp earth above thy brow. 

By Billy bum in the lang syne days^ 
The globe-flower * oft I hare plucked with dwe^ 

Or wandered about on the mossy braes 
Chasing the dragon fly, and wild red 



But by bog or burn thou wilt no more be 
To cast thy smile on my dreary way; 

And O ! at our kirn there's been littte glee 
Since thou wert kid i' tbe silent day. 

The Scottish Wandsbbr's Song wants harmony — ^the openiDg 
stanza is the bestr- 

The hills ! the hills of Caledon ! where grows the heather wild— 
The glens ! the glens of Caledon ! where Uooms all nature mild«- 

* Tbe TrolUiii Enropoeov^the iiKksr gswinof Allsa Bamsey^r 
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Tlieae are the bills, and theae the glens, I love to gase upon ;— 
Oh ! there's no place i' the world like my own dear Caleaon ! 

J2 Waiter announces the arrwai ofguesteJ^ 

Nestob. 

I crave your patience a few moments longer, — I had almost forgot- 
ten to announce the receipt of a last contribution from a dear young 
friend in Edinburgh ; and though the little Siren chooses to natter 
our Tanity, I shall not be so scrupulously modest as to withhold it. 
Here it is — 

A FAREWELL, 

FROM ANNA. 

TO THE BOBDBR MAGAZINE. 

Farbwbll, sweet Magazine ! 
Farewell, dear Magazine I 
Alas ! I fear 'twill break my heart 
To think that we so %oon must part ;— 
Farewell, sweet Magazine ! 

But soon, I hope, the time will come 
When from thy ashes in the tomb 
Another Magazine shall rise. 
Like thee, triumphant to the skies-— 
A new and welcome Magazine ! 

Farewell, my Border Magazine ! 
Farewell, my earliest friend ! 
I fear with thee my muse will end; — 
Farewell, sweet Magazine ! 
Farewell, dear Magazine ! 

Fare thee well, joy of my heart ! 
Though 'tis hard that we must part. 
Yet I hope we'll meet again. 
So I will my grief restrain ; — 
Fare thee well, sweet Magazine ! 

Gentlemen, we roust now pause. Let us at the festive board for- 
get our toils; we may be hilarious, and yet temperate, unless the 
good cheer of the Hen-and-Chickens surpass even its wonted excel- 
lence. — {The curtain faUs.'^ 



BLACKADDER. 
a tbadition of thb sixtbbhth cbntuby. 

BY EDMUND WAINSCOT, A, M. 

Thosb who are familiar with the ancient history of Scotland, parti- 
cularly of Berwickshire — are aware that for many years the splendid 
abbey and mooaatery of Coldipgham was a pray of toe powerfol border 
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family of Home. After the assassination of James the Third, in which 
nefanous transaction that clan had taken so prominent a part, the con- 
nexion that had subsisted during a long period between the Homes and 
this religious establishment, became gradually weaker and weaker. 
James the Fourth, though indebted to them for his sudden, and perhaps 
premature elevation to the throne, when calmly seated there, and left 
to meditate at leisure upon the odious means by which he had attained 
it, looked with such disgust upon the very name as to be induced to 
confer the Priorship upon one of the family of Blackadder, on that oH 
fice becoming vacant by the murder of the late Prior. Young Black- 
adder incurred the hatred of the Homes, not more 'by his promotion 
to that office, which the latter had been led to consider peculiarly and 
hereditarily their own, than by his happening to be a near relative of 
Hepburn of Hailes, the reputed murderer of their kinsman. In those 
days, when the spirit of revenge, once conjured up, was seldom allayed 
without revelling in the blood of its victim, the situation of the youth- 
ful Prior, detested so keenly on the part of the powerful family of the 
Homes, must be regarded as one of no ordinary peril. The former 
had returned from abroad, where he had passed a considerable portioQ 
of his youth, but a few weeks previous to the event which introduced 
him to the Priorship. No sooner was it known that the office had 
been conferred upon their kinsman, than the Blackadders of the Merse, 
the Hepburns, and the Setons, flocked to Edinburgh to pay their obei- 
sance, and escort him thence to the ceremony of instalment This 
was expected to be one of the most splendid that had ever been per- 
formed within the hallowed wails of Cold i ogham. No expence was to 
be spared, it being the first time that a Blackadder had reached the 
dignified office of Prior. For some weeks preceding the entry of the 
Prior into his new domains, the good people of Coldingham were ac- 
tively engaged in preparing for the ceremony. Almost every indivi- 
dual in that then far-from inconsiderable township found business 
moving on more briskly than usual, in consequence of the anticipated 
ceremony. Watty Geddes, the tailor, found trade increase so fast up- 
on his hands, being employed to fit out the monks with a new assort- 
ment of cowls and scapulars, that he required to enlist into his ser- 
vice /»v tempore, that is to say, until the completion of the scapular 
job, some four or five knights of the needle trom the neighbouring 
hamlets of Auld Cambus and Auchencraw. And while the wrightsiy 
blacksmiths, 6cc. were all busily occupied in making repairs upon the 
monaster}' itself, it was with no small exultation that Mistress Grizzel 
Turn|)euny was enabled one evening to declare to '' a weel stowed 
roomfu' " of her neighbours, whom the briskness of trade had induced 
to squander an extraordinary inerk or two' upon her liquor, that her 
fingers were ''clean blistered wi' turnin' the spiggot." 

In ordinary cases of instalment the procession usually consisted 
merely of a long train of monks of the same order as those over which 
the new Prior was to preside, dressed in fresh attire. This was pre- 
ceded by a four-wheeled vehicle, covered with Tuscan cloth, in which 
were two monks clad in white, and kneeling at the foot of an tarbar 
viUe crucifix, to which was affixed an illuminated figure of the Savi- 
our. Behind followed a richly mounted cavalcade composed of the 
kinsmen and friends of the ikew dignitary, all the neighbouring emi- 
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nenoes, being occupied bv groups of people from the surround. 
ing district, who might be induced by curiosity to witness the splen. 
did spectacle. In the present instance^ however, they were escorted 
by a strong body of the armed retainers of the Prior and his relatives, 
as a precautionary measure against any interruption that miffht be 
attempted by the Homes, whose strongholds of Fast Castle and Dun. 
glass were but little removed from the tract in which the procession 
moved on the route to Coldingham. Meanwhile Sir David Home, 
who oonoeived himself to be the person that ought to have succeeded 
to the office, shut up in his neighbouring lonely retreat of Fast Castle, 
beardj with emotions of the bitterest chagrin, of the sumptuous arrange. 
uents in progress for the inauffuration of his rival. His pride, too, 
was mortally hurt at the thoughts of the joy that prevailed among the 
inhabitants of Coldingham, who, at any rate, had undoubtedly been no 
sufferers during the rule of his family, — ^though that rejoicing was 
perhaps rather engendered by the advantage they supposed would ac. 
erne finom the present briskness of trade, than by any pleasure felt at 
the down^l of their old superiors. These feelings, stimulated to a 
iearful height by a morbid insensibility — ^the consequence of a severe 
bodily indisposition with which he haa been recently afflicted — urged 
him to devise schemes for the destruction of his rival, from which at 
another season he would have revolted. In the adjustment of matters 
for the execution of his project, he was ably assisted by one of the 
monks of the establishment. Father Benedict by name, whose craft 
and insinuating manners had often proved efficient to the family in 
former times in allaying the dissentions which not unfrequently mani- 
fested themselves among the monks during that turbulent age. Fa. 
ther B^ at the same time that he contrived to impress his brother 
monks with the belief that he was in no wise unfavourable to the ad- 
vancement of young Blackadder to the vacant office, aware that many 
of the relatives of 9ie latter were then in the possession of several in- 
ferior ecclesiastical places, and jealous of their appointment to higher, 
hy which his own interest might be diminished, found means to have 
freqneot interriews with Sir David, without exciting suspicion. 

A few days antecedent to the celebration of the instalment, the 
grand aisle of the church had been splendidly decorated with figures 
of the saints, round whose necks were entwined Ions and showy 
wreaths of flowers; and instead of some antiquated fiiUJength por- 
traits of the Homes who had held office in that fane; were substituted 
those of some of the Priors of older date which for more than a cen- 
tury had been laid aside in an obscure comer of the building. On the 
portals being thrown open' for the entry of the procession, the latter 
were found to have been removed, the portraitures of the more recent 
Priors to have been replaced, the wreaths stripped from the bodies of 
the images, and the wnole interior of the churcn restored nearly to its 
former condition. This disarrangement however — which afterwards 
proved fotal to the person to whom the keys of the sanctuary had been 
assigned— was insufficient to prevent the completion of the ceremony. 
The usual oaths were administered to, and papers signed by the new 
dignitary in the presence of eighty black.clad monks of the oraer of St. 
Benedict, and nothing occurred to break in upon the order of the 
ritual till that part of it ia^rvened wherein it was declared by the 
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bailie or Sub-Priori that the election had taken place nemine oonlro' 
dicente. At that instant a deep-toned voice replied from the upper 
part of the building — ** A Home objects, and a Home still lives to 
punish !" — and on looking upward in the direction whence this omin- 
ous declaration seemed to proceed, the reflected shadow of a man ap. 
parently in sfmour was seen emerging from behind one of the fluted 
buttresses. The astonished bailie stood aghast — the parchment fell 
from his hand to the pavement, while a tremulous '' Save us^ Holy 
Benedict/' escaped from his lips. The rest of the congregation re- 
mained for a mmute in mute bewilderment. At length silence was 
broken by Hepburn of Hailes who demanded in a loud tone who it was 
that had the audacity so to interrupt the ceremony, at the same time 
ordering the gates to' be locked ana the whole monastery searched for 
the apprehensioq of the intruder. Animated by his example a hund. 
red subordinates were in motion, — every comer of the building was 
speedily and thoppughly scoured, but no traces of the mysterious visi- 
tant were apparient, if we except the impressions of recent foot- 
steps visible on the garden surrounding the monastery, and traced from 
the bottom of a winding stair-case which communicated with the up. 
per part of the building by a ne^ected postern. After this fruitless 
search the parties returnea to the churoi and the remainder of the 
ceremony was gone through, but the spirits of all present had received 
such a '' damper" as resisted the effects of several flagons of Mistress 
Turnpenny's best liquor, which was afterwards dispensed free to all 
who cnoose to partake of the new Prior's bounty. 

On the day following, young Blackadder, accompanied by the same 
retinue as had attended at the installation, in accordance with the 
usual custom proceeded on a diet of visitation to the various cells and 
chapelries within the jurisdiction of his Priorship. Having visited the 
cell at Ayton, the cavalcade proceeded towards Lamberton, the eastern 
boundary of the diocese. On visitations of such a nature it was com- 
mon for all whom they met on Uieir way to retire to a little distance 
from the road, till the company who formed the procession had passed 
by. The latter had traversed only about half of the ground between 
the above-named places, when a body of armed horsemen appeared ad- 
yancing toward them across the moor. Instead, however, of observing 
the general custom of falling ofi^ to the left, they continued to advance 
boldly onwards, still retaining the eentreof the road. Perceiving the 
inclination thus manifested to neglect this point of etiquette, one of 
the horsemen connected with the cavalcade galloped up to the irreve- 
rent and daring equestrians to expostulate with them on the impro. 
priety of non-compliance therewith. His exhortations were, however, 
utteny disregarded, and on using certain language deemed insult- 
ing by the party, a scuffle ensued which shortly terminated in the 
overthrow of the unfortunate mediator. Meanwhile, the monastic as- 
semblage looked not on with indifference. The armed escort now left 
their position in the rear and planted themselves in a dense body on 
the middle of the path, resolvea to revenge the insult thus offered to 
clerical dignity. The monks retired to an eminence a little removed 
from the road, to await the result of the contest Nor did the recusant 
horsemen seem to have anticipated a submissive tderation of the 
affront ; foi^ no sooner had they vented their rage upon the person of the 
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gilt wiio had .darfed to dictate to them, than they formed themselves 
into fighting array, and continued their march till they arrived within 
a few ^ards of the insulted Prior and his escort Nothing in the 
shape ef parley was for a moment attempted. It was obvious from 
tbe firm and uobending posture into which all present had thrown 
themselves, that nothing less than the blood of his antagonist would 
satisfy the rancour which burned within the breast of each. The re- 
sult of the skirmish was long doubtful. At length, fortune declared 
in laTonr ^f the Homes, (for it was they who had wittingly thrown 
themselves in the way for purposed of revenge) not one of their oppo- 
nents escaping without wounds, and the Prior himself idling a sacri- 
crifice to tae dirk of Father Benedict 
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^ BY DAVID MALLOCK, A. M. 

And shall the day,T~Ofa thought of grief !- 

And shall the day appear 

When scenes so bright and beautiful 

Will be no longer dear ! 

When memory shall reflect on them. 

But coldly let them fly 

Like shadows o'er a wintry lake. 

Without one passing sigh ! 

And this chjU'd heart no more shall beat 

Responsive to the name 

Of that dear spot whence all my cares 

And all my sorrows came ? — 

No ! while the tide of life shall flow. 

And while the soul shall be 

A tenant of this ruin'd dome. 

They shall be dear to me ! 

How I delight to think of thee, 

Thou home of smiles and tears I 

How beautiful thou seem'st to me 

Thro' the dim mist of years ! 

Thoa art indeed a fairy spot 

Of such as we may dream. 

Hung round with rocks, and beautified 

With mountain, vale, and stream ! 

How well can I remember all 

Those lineaments of thine, 

That mark thee out, romantic spot. 

As with a silver line 1 

Thy dells of living greenery-— 

Thy rocks of forest-flowers — 

Thy rivulets and water-fedls— 

Thy cool coves and thy bowers-*- 
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Thy craggy cliffs — thy low'ring peaks 

That battle with the sky, 

Andy like earth's giant sons of old. 

Toss their proud heads on high — 

Thy rock-embosom'd lakes that sleep 

In stillness 'neath the storm, 

Like faith whose deep placidity 

E'en Death cannot deform,— 

All speak to me of former times. 

And m the language say 

Of eloquence, thy holy joys 

Like dreams hare passed away ! 

Yes ! they have pass'd, and never more 

Will they come back again ; — 

Like ships that vanish from the shore 

And melt into the main. 

They've fled for aye ; and now, alas ! 

The wide world is my home. 

And boundless is the wilderness, 

I shall hereafter roam. 

But though the radiant dreams have fled. 

That cherish'd life so young, 

And all the chords that bind the heart. 

To pleasure only strung; 

Will the bright memory of these joy8» 

Like visions pass away ? 

Or vanish like the golden mists 

Before the eye of day ? 

No! while the tide of life shall flow. 

And while the soul shall be 

A tenant of this ruin'd dome. 

They shall be dear to me ! 



TIO-HANG. 

A CBINESB TALE. 

From the ItaUan af Soave. 

TiB-RiK, one of the Literati of Tam-ing— ^mooff the priocipil 
dties in the province of Pekin — ^had a son named TioJiaiig, a young 
man of prompt and vivacious wit, and of a noble and fleneroos nind. 
Having been sent off to Pekin, in order to get instruction in the Chi- 
sese literature, in a few years he obtained the degree of Bachelor of 
Arts, there called Siou-tsai ; and while, dad in the asure garments 
with which the Siou-tsai are distinguidied, he was returning to his 
aative place, being obliged to pass the ni^t in a town distant from 
Tam-ing about hidf-a-day's journey, he there requested lodgings of a 
good woman whom he fell in with, and who according to the very an- 
cient custom of the Chinese, courteously received him with every ex- 
pression of hospitable friendship. 
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Wbile he tarried with her^ he phserved that she oftentimes sighed, 
and in secret shed a profusion of tears. Deeply affected by the sorrow 
which she could not conceal, he ventured to ask her tlie reason of it, 
** Ah V* answered she, with a profound breathing indicative of her grief, 
" I fear that I shall yet have more cause to mourn. The inconsolable 
affliction of my son, his dejection and languor which may lead to re- 
sults even more disastrous than I anticipate, fills my mind with sad- 
ness. He ardently loved a young girl or Tam-ing, as beautiful as she 
was intelligent and virtuous; and he was equallv beloved by her. 
Having asked her in marriage of her parents, he obtained their con- 
senty and the welcome day of their nuptials was already at hand; 
when unexpectedly the chief Mandarine of the city, the inhuman Ta- 
kuai, deputed some of his menials to carry off the damsel, nor can it 
be ascertained in what quarter he has confined her. My son, on hear- 
ing ^e sad news, ran instantly to Tam-ing, and made every effort to 
recover his intended bride ; but all was in vain. Now buried in pro- 
found dejection, overcome by an inexpressible anguish, tears and 
moanings are his only food, xo no purpose have I sought by all pos- 
sible means to comfort him ; they have just served to exasperate his 
wound. A slow fever has for six days past assailed him, under which 
he gradually pines away, and ah me ! I fear that ere long death will 
be the issue, and I shall lose my dear son." — Here she paused, and 
broken sobs succeeded her simple and affecting tale. 

The youthful Tio-hang, melted to tenderness, and animated by a 
lively courage, bade her take heart, and console herself ''The 
eril," said he, '* is not without a remedy ; where is your son ? Will he 
permit me to see him ?" The good dame conducted him to the room 
where he lay. He beheld, stretched upon a bed, a young man who 
had scarcely reached the years of maturity. The lineaments of his 
countenance bespoke a beauty more than ordinary ; but attenuated and 
faint, he then bore the impress of grief, and the paleness of death. 
The languid eyes, heavy with weeping, rolled wearisomely in their 
sockets, and shutting themselves up in their lids seemed to shun the 
light. Frequent groans, interrupted by deep-drawn sighs, agitated 
the inmost Kcesses of his breast, and a mournful voice was now and 
then audible, repeating in accents of mingled affection and despair,— 
" Ah Sohe-pin ! my dear, dear — my beloved Sohe-pin !" 

Tiouhang accosting him, and kindly offering him his hand, said-~ 
** Oh ! do not abandon yourself to desperate grief; your bride is not 
irrecoverable; the sublime Monarch, whom Heaven has placed over 
our empire, spreads the rays of his justice equally on all sides. Have 
yon not yet preferred your complaints to him ?*' '' How, pray/ replied 
Sahi-kou, "now coula my miseries reach so far as his inaccessible 
throne?" ''Nay, then," said Tio-hang, " I myself will pave the way 
for you. Often have I had an opportunity of being introduced to the 
great Mandarine ; he knows me ; to his presence I will lead you, and 
in him you will find pi:otection and support under your misfortunes*'* 
Lightened with unwonted joy by this ray of new hope, the afiiicted 
SahiJ^ou exclaimed — " Ah ! should this be a delusion ! my death will 
be inevitable." " Be comforted," rejoined Tio-hang ; " to-morrow at 
the dawn, I hasten to Tam-ing to visit my parents fit>m whom I have 
been absent several years. They will glaaly consent that I devote my 
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labours to so joBt a cause. I shall return immediately^ and be yoor 
guide and companion to the capital of the £mpire." 

Accordingly, at the first gleam of morning the sympathetic Tio-bang 
set out on his journey homeward, cheerful from the thought of having 
found a fit occasion of doing a generous action, and full of hope that 
his virtuous resolution would meet the approval of his parents. But 
on entering the house of his birth a scene presented itself, which over- 
whelmed him with terror and amazement Formerly thronged with 
persons who came on matters of business with his father, he now found 
It completely deserted. He advanced to the parlour, and met only an 
aged domestic, of whom he enquired concerning his father; the ser- 
vant could reply but with tears. Agitated by a Uiousand disquietudes, 
he hurried to tne presence of his mother to ascertain what had hap- 
pened, and found her overcome with grief and consternation. " Oh V 
cried he, throwing himself into her arms, " does my father yet exist ?** 
His mother pressing him to her breast, and then rising with an effort, 
answered,—'' He lives, son, he yet lives, but in disgrace and wretched- 
ness. An unhappy old man^ wnom the barbarous Ta-koai has robbed 
of his only daughter, applied to yoor iiaither, that he might interpose 
his influence, and endeavour to effect his restocation. Your father 
dared to undertake the cause. The cruel Mandarine, irritated against 
him, ordered him to be shamefully arrested, and for several days he 
has been groaning in irons." " Monster !" cried Tio-hang, transported 
with rage, '' I did not look for such excess of wickedness ; but his 
pride shall not last long ; let him tremble for the vengeance which al- 
ready hangs over his head." Saying this, he tore himself from his 
mother's arms, and darted to the prison. 

Having procured access within its walls^ he found his venerable 
parent in the lowest floor of a tower into which a feeble ray of light 
scarcely descended, lying on the damp ground, and loaded with a 
double weight of chains, but his tranquil countenance shewed the en- 
tire serenity of a virtuous mind, oppressed certainly, yet not totally 
cast down by misfortunes. At the sight, Tio-hang uttered a loud cry, 
and fell on nis father's neck. The latter placidly remarked, — '' You 
see in me, my son, an example of human iniouity. But virtue is a 
soothing cordial in these terrible abodes. Amid the filth of this horrid 
dungeon I am more happy and contented, than is the guilty tyrant 
who oppresses me, amid the pomp and splendour of his halls. I strove 
to defend innocence and misery against injustice and overbearing 
power; and though I should die for it, the thought of baring suffered 
in the performance of a benevolent deed will sustain my parting 
spirit." 

'' He is the malefactor, who merits a thousand deaths !" exclaimed 
Tio.hang in fury, — " this hand, yes, this hand shall avenge you." — 
'' No, son, beware of dishonouring yourself and your father by an in- 
considerate rage. Doubt not, my innocence will be made manifest. 
Heaven is just" — *' Well then,*' interrupted Tio-hang, " regard me 
as Heaven's instrument in publishing your innocence and your virtue. 
That Heaven which is just, will prosper my endeavours. Tell me 
where dwells the old man, whose cause you sought, though unsuccess- 
fully, to advocate." At the same time, he unfolded his plan, and the 
pledge he had given to Sahi-kou. The father tenderly embraced 
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fatnij and kissiog htm, aid,-«-^^Now, ib you indM A9 1 perceire my 
^^^ i gQi Heaven will be propUious to your pity." 

fiuojrant with ardour and with hope, the aoUe Tiouhaog ran in 
quest of the fether of the injured danael, and baring aroused him 
from his despondency, he resolved to accompany him to Pekin. He 
called in passing to tender a word of consolation to his mother, and on 
the same evening he, along with the old man, arrived at the dwelling 
of Sahi-kou. They all three departed early next morning, and in a 
few days reached Pekin. Here tne youth, by dint of prudence and 
unwearied activity, succeeded in gaining for himself and fellow-travel. 
lers an audience of the great Mandarine ;•— before whom he deflcribed, 
with all the power of his eloquence, the oppression under which the 
wretched Sone-pin suffered, the grief of her father, and the affliction 
and despair of her betrothed husband ; he detailed, moreover, the ty. 
ranny which had been exercised toowards his own respectable parent, 
animating his discourse with audi an earnestness, and with a pathos 
so deep and touching, that the great Mandarine oould not restrain his 
tears. 

He delayed not a moment in laying the whole before the Emperor, 
who, shocked at the wickedness of Ta*kuai» concerned for the suffer- 
ings of Tie-kin, and admiring the generosity of both him and his son, 
immediately commanded the iniquitous Mandarine, stripped of all his 
honours, and consigned to infamy, to be banished to the most horrid 
and savage parts of Tartary. Tie-kin succeeded him in the office of 
which he bad proved himself so unworthy» and under the imperial 
patronage Tio-hang was raised to a dignified post in P^kin. 

The magnanimous youth had the pleasure of carrying these orders 
to Tam-ing, and his virtuous father, exalted from the wretchedness of 
a prison to the loftiest station of his country, rejoiced in restoring with 
his own hand a beloved daughter to her declining parent, and a faith- 
ful bride to her devoted lover. Retutning afterwards to Pekin, he 
rose step by step to the most conspicuous rank, till in course of time 
being promoted to that of Great Mandarine, he formed the model of 
ministerial excellence, and became tbe love and admiration of the whole 
Empire. 
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If thou woaldstTlaw iUr IMrms ari|b^ 
G« Tisit it by the pale moon's lif bt. 
For Uw gay boftoa ti ligbttovM day 
G'dd, bat to ioBi tbo wmim^mj* 

WALnaScoifr. 



Fair Abbey, thou art beautiftil ! 

Thoueh time's strong hand hath torn 
The deckinffQ of thy early pride. 

And all tny glones shorn : 

▼OL. II. 3 Q 
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Thau broodsst lite a prinody one, 
Pluck'd from his high estate^ 

Yet still proud majesty is stamp'd 
On thee^— thou desokte 1 

Time-hallowed grandeur mantles o'er 
Thy flow'r-carv'd pillars now ; 

But well thou wear'st thy twilight locks 
Out o*er thy furrow'd brow. 

No yoioe comes from thy walls— -thine is 

The silence of despair ; 
And unclean birds in darkness scream 

Where rose the midnight prayer ! 



Pardon a young enthusiast-— 

I scan the sculptor's art^ 
And feel its spell come stealing o'er 

My heart's least worldly part : 

And now the fitful winds of God 
Sweep through the silent cells. 

And howl like spirits of the pile 
Exchanging wild fiirewells. 

Hark ! methinks the moon hath conjured up 
The Abbey's haunting spright. 

And stem in fancy's ear it breaks 
The stillness of the night 

( Voice <^the qnrii,) 

'' Boy-Minstrel, Scotia's master-bard 
Hath harp'd in deathless lay 

The fair sad beauty of the pile 
That tempts thee here to stay. 

'^ The Abbey's turrets were enrob'd 

In Luna's softening smiles^ 
And pure^ the moonshine floated down 

The bosom of its aisles ; — 

'' Then did his instrument of song, 
CKye futh its melting tone. 

And this the hour he baide thee come. 
And yiew ihe pile alone. 

" Ckme now thy legend-ballad o'er. 
And, glass'd before thine eyes. 

The great in soul shall fire thy thoughts 
Widi their proud memories ! 

» BoyJtf ittstrel, Scotia's high^rank'd chief, * 
who led the mountain braye, 

i^ * Doachui whs ftU al Ottorbam; 
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Now fins beneath that marble lonib^ 
A ooDsecrated grave. 

'' And tread this spot * where freedom oft. 

In tears, repairs to sigh. 
And thou shalt never quafl on field 

Where brare men ' ao or die/ 

'' A caMjuet 'neath that fretted stone 

Contains the heart, whose frown . 
Dismayed the tyrant who had trode 

The Scottish I%isUe down. 

" Heaven sped the righteous sword, and nerVd 

Tby rescued sires to spurn 
The aespot and his mjmnidons. 

Who fled at Bannockbum I 

'' O proudly leapt the patriot dustj 

That lies all pulseless now. 
When Scotia rush'd to clutch the crown 

From off the imbecile's brow. 

'' These mystic characters ye scan. 

Commemorate the dead. 
And from oUirion's bloating haa4 

Protect the mitred head! 

** That antique crucifiz of stone. 

The altar erst o'er hung, 
Where Shiloh's sufferings and death. 

Were hymn'd by every tongue.** 

(ne voice rfihe gnrit it htt in ifie iiighi ^owd.) 

Alas, ihou lovely pile ! that e^er 

The bigot's foot had trode 
In madness o'er the Bruce's hearty 

And temple fair of God ! 

Had I a master's power to clothe 

The feelings ef my breast, 
I'd make Mdrose a pjjgrim shrine-— 

The MaooA of the West I 

* Tb« iftve of tbe b«urt of Brooe^ 

** Now ]NM thou onirard, at thoa wait wont, and Dooflaa will foUow thee or die*** 
i^Tho erjr of Douglaa, on tnrowins fiH>m bim tbo caaqoot whicb contained tbo 
bcArt of Broeo, Into tbo midtt of a battlo 1»etWMn tbo Moon and tbo Sponiardi. 
AUcr tbo death of Dooglaa, wbo fell M| t)ilo oombali tbo heart wao broofbt book 
to Sootlaadt and baried at Mtlroee. 



SCRAPS PROM READINGS 

MADE IK THB COURSE OF THE 8EPTUA0ENARY PBBIOIK 

[^Thase marhd with an agteriA ore Trantiaiumi^ 

GOTHIC BUlIiBIKOS AT MOON LIGHT. 

OuB antique Catbedrat buiMings^ &c ever mem as if their daylight 
times had passed with the hands that first feared them — as if their 
grev-headed forms slept beneath the sun, and only started into a sort 
of areamy life when the moon was on them. It is then that the past 
seems to triumph orer the present, and to be more immediate in all 
its forms and qharacters. One would almost beltere, that night is 
for the dead and the works of the dead, as day is for the living. 

For power there is but one safe depository* and that is, the respon- 
sible aaministrator of recognized laws. 

Knowledge, when confined to a few» produces tyranny and oppres- 
sion^ with aJl their train of crimes and sufferings ; diffused among the 
many, it gives birth to social and political independence, with all their 
blessed consequences ofliberty, letters, and commerce.-LADT Morgan. 

A country schoolmaster, it is said, proved the ajitiquity of stage- 
coaches by the following passa^ in Ciesar*s Commentaries^ ^' Csesar 
profectus est ab urbe sutnml diTigenti&,'' — the true sense of which he 
contended, is, '^ Caesar left the dty on the top of a diligence.'* 

Architecture, painting, and sculpture may be described as the sen- 
sual classes of the fin^ arts, and poetry and music as the intellectual. 
The former address themselves at once to ou^ senses, the latter to the 
mind. The Greeks tell us in particular^ thut the art of portrait- 
painting was discovered among them by a girl, who was fond of a 
youth devoted to travelling, and who, to sweeten the time of his ab- 
senoe, delineated on thc^ wsdl, with the assistance of a lamp, the profile 
of her lover. This elegant fable, for a fable it only is, is but another 
way of telling us, that portrait-painting was suggested by adolescent 
affection. — ^Anon* 

NATURAL HISTORY 

Requires for its study two qualities which seem diametrically op- 
posite ; that is to say» the Mi^ and unbottflded views of a great ge- 
nius, taking in all things u,% a single glance ; joined to the trivial and 
minute attentions of a laborious instinct, which can attach itself but 
to a single point. 

TEANSUBSTANTIATION. 

In a public discussion of this (question between two eminent divines 
of different religious principles, it was argued by the Protestant, that 
the quality of the bread and wine is not changed by the ceremony 
used in the administration of the Eucharist. The Catholic, contend- 
ing for the contrary doctrine, asserted that what was before them was 
actually changed, for he had prepiu«d it for the use of his flock. The 
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former replied^ that to put the dispute finally at rest, he had infused 
poison into the wine, and demanded if his opponent durst partake of 
it ? The test was unanswerable, and acute as the latter was in argu- 
gument, his faith was too weak to try the experiment 

T0B BBITI8B CONSTITUTION. 

* This constitution could never have been imagined by one man, or 
created by one effort. It is not written in any single treatise, the 
fruit of the study and meditations of some great theoretical legisla* 
tor. No ; it is the effect of time, experience, and patience, and of 
the admiraUe address with which the nation has put to profit the seeds 
of liberty which it found in its old Saxon institutions. While the 
other nations of Europe permitted these seeds to be wasted or stifled in 
their growth by neglect or tyranny, the English, on the contrary, culti- 
vated them with pious care; and they are at this day enjoying the har- 
vest of liberty. Their national assembly, from patriotism or regard to 
its own authority, has added from age to age new bulwarks to public 
freedom, and has not neglected any proper opportunity of confirming 
the rights of the public at large — rights which belong to every mem. 
her of the assembly as a portion of the people, and on whicn every 

Sublic man must build his reputation ana power.— ^Mons. Cottbb, a 
^reneh Judicial MogiitraU* 

THE GREATEST BLE8SINOS OF A PEOPLE 

Of any nation, are health, — strength,— courage, — ^peace, — and the 
union of families, and liberty of its citizens ; — an abundance of things 
necessary, a contempt of superfluities ; an habitude for labour, and a 
horror of idleness ; an emulation for virtue, a submission to the laws, 
and the fear of God. 

Man's exterior form is but the scabbard of the enlivening mind : we 
should not, therefore^ judge ^ the weapon's edge, whilst we have 
seen nothing except the case* • 

* A Sovereign should resemble the Queen Bee, who rules without 
a sting ; good raith should be the religion of his government, and jus- 
tice and clemencv the ffuards of his throne. Without these virtues, 
he may indeed reign under tile name of JEiw^, but his fears will make 
him a daot. — ^Dioobmbs. 

FaUh is the beginning or the principle, and ckarity the end or the 
completion of the christian life.— St. Ignatius. 

The milk of huntfan nature appears under as many difilerent modifi. 
cations in the dispositions of men, as the substance, to which it is 
compared, undergoes in the Dairy. In some men of a perpetual and 
impregnable good humour, it has all the oiliness and consistency of 
htker ; in those of a liberal and generous disposition, it has all the 
richness of cream' f in men of a sickly habit of mind, it has all the 
mawkish insipidity of wheyf and in a large portion of the community, 
it possesses all the sotirness of huttcr-milh. — ^Anon. 

* The grace of Ood discovers itself in ffreat minds by small things, 
and in common minds by great things^^-ANON. 
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It is a feeble mind that waits for the tarn of Fartone's Wlieel ; tke 
brare mind seizes upon it and turns it to its purpose. 

Linacre^ a physician during the reign of Henry VIIL^ Edward VL 
and Marv, a few years before his d^th took orders ; and it was said 
of him, that, upon some occasion, reading the Sermon on the Mount, 
he threw the book aside, and swore that it was either not the Gospel, 
or we were not Christians. 

To a man who thinks himself wretched, every evil is real ; the 
mindr warped by prejudice, passion, or disorder, beholds the dark side 
of the picture of human life ; which, even in its best side, is charged 
with much dark and heavy colouring, and is fraught with shades 
which, while they more strondy relieve the brighter parts of the 
piece, yet cast a gloomy and melancholy air over the whole. 



TO DELIA. 
Imitated from a French Simg, entitled, *^ La Lamiert.'' 

COMPOSED HALF A CENTUBT AGO. 

Alas ! how dim the chastest gleam 

The azure sky to me unfolds ! 
For beauty now asserts her claim. 

And o'er my heart her empire holds : 
No longer cheers the liffht or day ; — 

Of peace, dear Nympn ! my soul's bereft ;— 
Thy presence only sheas the ray 

Of bliss below to me that's lefL— 

O yes, — my Delia, from that hour 

Which to the world my being gave, 
I've felt the sun's effulgent pow^r. 

And view'd of heav'n the bright concave: 
But these no more have charms for me. 

Nor can my feelings now arrest ; — 
Th? Shepherd's thoughts are fix'd on thee» 

And with thee only can be blest<— 

Lo, now with man you simply share 

A portion of day's vital glow ; 
Yet, by thy fost'ring bosom's care 

Love's tend'rest flowrets soon shall Uow ; 
And soon the highly iavour'd youth 

Round hymen's smiling altar strew 
The roses of Eternal truth, 

Reserv'd, lov'd Delia ! but for you. 

J. T. 
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THE CHRISTMAS HOLIDAYS IN THE SOUTH OP 

FRANCE. 

From the German of Fischer. 

As soon as Christinas — ^for of this friendly festifal I speak — hj de- 
grees approaches, every person, except in some measure the wealthy 
classes^ orders his cask of Muscadel, and lays in a store of southern 

frovisionSj which are then piled up in great quantities on the wharfs, 
n the flower.market at such a season orange-branches with their 
blooms and fruit, lemon-trees in beautiful tubs, and rose-budies in 
pretty pots, are all sold for decorations. To the children are 
given laurels hung with fruits of the South, neat boxes inlaid with 
mirrors, clay images variously coloured, storks of paper or cotton with 
long scarlet bills to occupy the boxes, and numerous other toys. 

The Christmas-evening itself is dedicated to universal joy and mirtlu 
All the stalls, shops, and coffee-houses are illuminated in the most 
splendid manner, — the poorest chesnut-roaster sets a little lamp before 
him. The theatres represent grand ballets ; the gaming-houses en. 
tertaan their visitors with 9ou\)e and ball ; the musicians play the 
whole night, and the streets are incessantly filled with crowcls of 
people. 

out the finest characteristics of the season — ^what no provincialist 
even at the greatest distance can forget — are the solemn Christmas- 
feasts, at which all the members of the family are wont to assemble. 
Relations who do not see each other throughout the entire year, are 
not absent at this supper at least ; and those of them, who were liviag 
on terms of the bitterest enmity, are reoonciJedat the Christmas-feast. 
Harrises are concluded, separated husbands again united to their 
wives, the most modest lover is elo<{uent, the coyest fair one drops re- 
serve. Tis Christmas-eve I Every heart is devoted to benevokooe 
and tenderness. 

However, it is well known, that at a genuine provincial Christmas, 
feast, the Noya (cakes of honey and almonds) — the Kaligitau (a log 
of fir in the fire-place, soaked with oil and wine) — the large white cock, 
but particularly the Miiscadel, and the Noes (Christmas-carols), are 
things quite indispensable. 

Still more of the remains of old provincial customs are preserved up 
the country, where especially the national charactter is to be found in 
its purest statev There are kept the games of runnioff, wrestling, 
singing, cock-fighting, climbing, &c., where, of course, the cup never 
&ils to cirde freely. One pretty custom deserves particularly to be 
mentioned, which prevails in the under-provinces, and chiefly in the 
districts of Freius and Antibes. 

During the four weeks preceding Christmas, the young men are 
wont, generally on the Sunday evenings, to serenade all the giris of 
their village, — a practice which, in the provincial " slang," is called 
Aukidet. For this honour each girl is bound to deliver at Christmas 
to the oldest of the young men (Ma) a cake with her name stamped 
upon it. This is never neglected ; and a brilliant assembly is tnen 
formed, on the second 'Of the hcrfidays, of the whole village, and an 
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auction of the cakes that hare been reoMfed takes phee id nearly the 

following maoDer. 

The Aba mounts a small scaffold ; neat baskets cootainiDg the pre- 
sents adorned with ribbons are set near him. ''A fine, charming, ex- 
quisite^ sugar-sweet, juicy apple-cake, No. 1., Maria Coutelou/' — he 
begins, taking one of them, ana passing a longeulogium on the beauty^ 
thrifbiness, and merits of the maker. Immediately her lovers, more^ 
or less numerous according to circumstances, offer for it, till at last 
the cake is knocked down to the richest, or the most obstinate. In 
this way the rest are disposed of, and the money arising from the sale 
goes to the annual dancing-fiind. 



LINES 
tVriiien in a young Lad^s AUmm afler her deaik. 

BY DAVID MALLOCK, A. M. 

Oh what is life ? — Go thou and ask the grave, 
0*er whose dull mound death's rankest banners 
The flesh-formed grass-blade and the poison-flower !- 
Fit wreaths to deck the monster's ^oomy bower ! 
Say now what answer thou dost thence receive ? 
Away ! thou know'st it ! — tremble — and believe !— 

Ah little did I think, when last I took 
My pen to soil the pages of this book 
With lightest rhymes, I should so soon require. 
To saddest strains to tune the airy lyre. 
But what is life ? — ^'tis ev'n a changdiil day. 
Now cloud-bedimmed, now lighted with the ray 
Of a cold sun, — for earth's best days dispense 
Scarce augfat that breathes celestial redoienoe J 
Then start not, that so soon thou shouldst requixe 
To mournful strains to tune the ury lyre! 

And hast thou, then, departed ? Has the ray 
Of tiiy soft eye, like starJight, passed away? 
And hast thou, in the budding of thy years. 
Been led by Death beyond this vale of tears? 
Oh yes ! To thee he was a welcome guest, 
Who came with smiles, and hd thee to thy rest ! 
Long didst thou 'neath the hand of pain decline^ 
But yet no thought of restlessness was thine :— 
Calm was thy spirit, for thou hadst within 
The balm that soothes the agonies of sin. 
Oh I had hoped — when I h^ known thy mind 
So rich with graces of the gentler kind. 
That, when a wanderer I had Ind adieu 
To Uiis sweet land of streams and mountains bhie*- 
This hind where all I hold ou earth m^t dear 
First^saw the radiant light of life appear,— ' 
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Oh. I hkd boped-^wheD tboir didst cast thine eye 
On the light record of my vaiiity. 
Writ on the siUcen pages of thy book, — 
Thou wouldstregandit with no haughty look. 
But a soft thought of pity would impart, 
And wish for wisdom to so weak a heart ! 
That hope for roe is vain, — for thou hast gone 
Whence thoughts of sorrow hare for erer flown. 
Yet why these plainings? — ^Though around the tomb^ 
The racliant flowers of life can nerer bloom, 
Brielit-visioned hope points high to yonder skies. 
And tells us — roses bloom in Paradise ! — 
This dries their tears whom thou hast left- behind. 
And sheds calm pleasure o'er each sorrowing mind. 
Oh sainted maid ! may we, the living, see 
With joy, the Christian's portraiture in thee. 
And may we choose, like thee, the better way. 
Though steep the path, that leads to endless day ! 
And when we come to walk that shadowy vale 
Where earthly hopes are ever seen to fail. 
Oh may our hearts, like thine, still rest secure. 
Stayed on that Rock \rhich ever shall endure ! 
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Fbom my Book of '' Mibcbllanbous Rem abks/' Sec* 

A SEVERE blow is more tolerable than a harsh word. In the one 
case, the body only is afflicted ; in the other, the mind. 

Fbaoment. — He was an amiable youth. I introduced him to seve. 

ral of my acquaintances; among others we called on Mrs. and 

her only daughter — the lovely Elizabeth. My introduction here, 
however, was unnecessary, for they had been long intimate. I had 
just opened my mouth to pronounce the usual prefatory words, when 

he flew into the arms of Mrs. • — , and received her blessing. His 

lips then pressed the cheek of the blushing maid, — she was the maid 
of his heart. * • ♦ We agreed to Walk in the garden, till our worthy 
}io8tess and her beautiful daughter should prepare tea. My young 
friend followed silently behind : — I turned round, — he was weeping. 
"Why weep yon, my dear Charles?"— His reply accorded witti his 
naturally romantic disposition — " Does not the willow weep, when it 
has kissed the waters which it loves }" 

A man had better be a chimney-sweeper, and move iirhis particu- 
lar sphere with dignity, than member of the roost honourable profes- 
sion, and be obliged to succumb to adverse fortune, servile occupa- 
tions, and the jeers of the world. He, who in such circumstances 
can blunt the poignancy of his feelings, must either possess a great 
genius, or be an impertinent coxcomb and idiot. ■ 

VOL. II. 2 b 
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DiALOovB.*— Aovy CaMimm ami Tom Enj^j^Bair. Vm n Unm^ 
Tom ! — 7*001. In love ! With whom? — Har. No^— I*m not in lofe^-^ 
the lady is in lore with me. — Tom* Pooh, pooh U-Am^ h«» h%— and 
who, pray, is this Eastern Prinoess, whom yoicr charms havie captivat* 
ed ? — Sor* No Princess, and yet the daughter of a Queen. 7#m. 
Stranffe ! — ^Well, if Ae dmugkter of a '<iuem, why ao diop-fiJlen?— - 
J7ar. There it is; though I hate her above all thiafs under the 
sun, yet am I obliged to wed her.^ — Tom, A myatery, by Joral— Her 
name? — Bar. (very grtafelyj Miss Foktukb. 

He, whose bosom glows with true hospitality, does not ask hia 
guest if he will have such or such a thing ; he presents the intended 
gift, and rteii asks. 

We should be slow to give, and quick to forpive an injury. Or, in 
a more unqualified manner, and in the genuine spirit of the gospel* 
we should never wittingly give an injury,— 4iver willingly forgive oua 

Lifie is made up of storms and calms, which by regular alternation 
succeed each other ; but they are not equally dispensed ; for, though 
the storm terminates sooner, its influence takes a most extensive range, 
and is in active operation long after the cause has disappeared. By 
this means the full benefit of Uie cslm is but partially felt, because it 
cannot be enjoyed till the wasteful work of its predecessor shall have 
been removed, and every trace of its beioff effaced. If we are to look 
for any happiness in this world, it can only be had by the instrument 
tality of memory or of imaffinatton. Memory can call up those placid 
moments of existence, which from time to time may have varied our 
mortal career, abstractedly from every thing else, so that the contem- 
plation of them will be a pure delight. The pleasures of Imagination, 
too, are great,-— founded on no rrality that has been, is, or mav be. 
These alone are the sources of unalloyed happiness to an indiviaual ; 
-—there can be no present, constant, and real enioyment. And upon 
the whole, allowing even a large share of such felicity as the world can 
afford to the lot of man, still will a dull mournful melancholy pervade 
the soul, — ^interrupted, it is true, by the occasional supplies of the 
desirable object, but never altogether chased away. Wno could bear 
it, if hope did not whisper peace, aud inspire patience ? 

He, who puts his trust in the promises of the ereat, depends on a 
broken reed : he, who confides in his own exertions, and acta with 
energy and independence, rests upon a rock : he, who throws all hts 
cares upon Him that cared for man in his Allien state, ensures eternal 
success. The first lives in doubt : the second in hope : the third in 
expectation. Doubt and hope belong to the present— expectation to 
'the future existence. 

Anbcdotb. — A poor man once saved the life of a lord. " Take my 
purse"—- exclaimed the nobleman in the fulness of his heart, and aniting 
'the action to the word. *' Isyour life worth no more ?" rejoined the peiu 
'sant — *' Keep your purse : I daim vonr gratitude, not your money." 

If man were bereft of reason, — ir he were reduced to a level .witii 
irrational animals, he would be tile moat helpless and defonceleaa of 
all ; for, viewed merely as an animal endowed with corporeal po«]j9r% 
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be it w ur p i Bwi i ia ervrj Aimg by one or other of t]|B brut^ creation^ 
•8 b^ tbe Uoo in stmii^b, the stag in swiftness, &^. This is wisely 
Ofibttned, to shew definitely in what his superiority consists, and whaf 
ara the gronnda which especially entitle him to be lord of all below^ 
I^ cenld not consist in bodily aavantages, since, allowing him to be 
poflseseod of each excelling capacity of the brutes combin^^ he would 
«idy be distingniahed above the rest as to body; and moreover, this 
anght not au&e to secure his absolute monarchy, since it would still be 
poesible for his subjects to repel anj^ felt grievance by uniting against 
Bww— -It is KSA80N which makes him lord. By reason he can achieve 
asore than any brute, as in a matter requiring strength he can aooom. 
pliaih by machinery (the produce of reason) what no other animal or 
combination of animals can do. And, in order to this, an inferiority 
in point of bodily powers was indispensabM. Had he been eminently 
gmed in that respect^ the nece$n(jf of reason would have been takeij^ 
away; and, necessity being the mother of invention, there would have 
been no invention. — ^Nor is this the whole that constitutes his royalty. 
He is not confined to the present life and to time. Reason exteno^ 
Ilia province to future existences and to eternity. 

There would be less dissatisfaction and repining in the world, if 
erery inhabitant would take an occasional survey of society from the 
lowest to the highest grade. While he found many suiTenng under 
•everer privations than himself, (and I never knew or heard of any, 
however wretched, who, upon contemplating the miseries of 4)thera^ 
woold exchange his own situation for theirs) he would at the same 
time perceive many who were favoured with what he might dctem tl^e 
aseans of happin e ss w ealth and power, — and who jet endured the 
nicest agonies, not less in their waking than in their sleeping mOb. 
Bsents. If, further, he would seriously put to himself the auestion.-*- 
' Wh-y should I be better off than my neighbours?' — and reflect there- 
on without a leaning of partiality to his own peculiar follies and vices^ 
he would, I am sure, be ready to exdaim— ^ indeed my blessinffs sur. 
pass my deserts !' If all were thus to think and pondsr, the minds of 
the world would subside into a calm contentment^ and lay the founda* 
timis of true felicity. 

When we consider, that /r^ Iwen are subject 4Qring life-time to 
excmciating pains, such as those of the gout, &&, and Uiat they ge. 
aerally endure great agonies at death, or are cut off suddenly, — ^there 
cannot but be suggested to us the idea of Nature taking revenge for 
wilful neglect of her dictates. 

Late sitting at the bowl ensures an nearly grave. The cup of friend- 
ship is not forbidden. He who fills another bumper, after sociality is 
satisfied, pledges it to Death. 

What a wretch the Atheist must be ! What a thin^ to be pitied I 
To suppose that the soul is mortal, and that earth is its only dwell. 
ing.piaeef €k>wardly,«-*irrational,-— wicked, — damning thought ! Did 
I believe there was no God-^that my existence was bounded by short- 
liv^ Time — that there was nothing to be enjoyed except the mise- 
rMt happiaass of this world,-«^I would not live a day longer. 
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j What an interesting sight, — ^what a ddightfbl object i4 coDien- 
plation is a loving family 1 Each heart of the happy, group 19 like a 
spring welling forth its waters, one miDgling with another, and all 
combining to create around them a luxurianee of sweets. How differ, 
^ut those in whose breast enmity reigas! Their hearts are like sta^ 
nant pools (impregnated with poison, whose waters, now and then 
ejected by the passing storm, instead of fertiiiaing and carrying glad* 
ness in their course, spread their deadly influence on erery side, and 
wither the flowers of life which the hand of Providence has planted. - 

MaQy parents ar^ continually complaining of their children's dis- 
obedience and reckless behaviour, and peiose not to lo^^d them with epi. 
thets of abuse, without once thinking that they themselves may h&ve 
mainly contributed to produce such disastrous consequences. I would 
have parents to cast a retrospective glance on their own conduct, and 
see if they have truly and conscientiously discharged their duties to 
their oifspring, — -if they have really used their utmost exertions to 
instil into their minds the purest principles of morality, to open up to 
them the elements of religion^ and to train them in the nurture and 
admonition of the Lord. If conscience upbraid them. It will become 
them to lament their oirn errors, rather than to heap abuse upon 
their children. Some may plead that thq^ have gipen^them every tn- 
dulpence I Is this not the very rock on which they harp split ?- In. 
dulgence has been the ruin of thousands of families. " He th$it spareth 
the rod, hateth the child." 

Time is a line in £teruity — nothing more. The cornmon remark 
made of a person who is sick or dying, that he is on the edge of the 
grave, or '^ on the brink of eternity,*' is absurd, inasmuch as it is not 
universally applied. Every human being is exactly in the same situ. 
. ation, whatever be the state of his health. There is an equal space 
for all, and one may be precipitated into the gulph as'soon as another. 
In other wor^s, no man can assure himself, that, because be is hale and 
vigorous, he is likely to live long. 'The accidents of life are as name. 
reus as the * maladies, so that he who confides in the strength of his 
limbs or the youthfulness of his years, lives in imagined security. 
£re long he may be called hence, while his neighbour, though beset 
by " the thousand ills that flesh is heir to," may survive the revolution 
ot many suns. Death's random shots tell as surely as his regular 
charges. How well prepared, then, ought we to be, who know not 
what a day or an hour may bring forth ! 

If those, who had felt a warm attachment to fach o^her dMring the 
days of their youth, were allied in after years, I have no doubt that 
most of th^ iniseries which attend a married life would be prevented. 
However much the idea of calfUove, as it has been called, may be ri. 
diculed, it is true love. The reciprocal affection arises oiit of pure 
feeling, wlien the parties yet live in blessed ignorance of the opinions 
and policy of the world, and know nothing of interested motives or 

* I had just ^ined this length in my remark, when a iricnd enteeed anDoon* 
cing the death of a child* b^ the ditcbarge of a gun. The littie ionooenl was amva. 
Ing herself in an adjoining street In teoiupariy with her sister, also « child, and 
some othecs; and while hfippy a( her |^lay, i|C|d uncouicioos of danger, was aoci* 
dentally shot through the heart with a bullet. 
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siDitter purposes. There is then no disguise of inind, no possibilitj 
of eonoeuing bad qualities ; all is frank and open ; and though a meii 
youth cannot eaejdain the perfections of his sweetheart, he can appre^ 
date them. A very young child can distinguish mentally between a 
good- and ill-natured companion, and prefers the society of those who 
are kindest and least ofTensire. It would be well, if parents were to 
look to this, and observe who amongst their neighbours' children 
would most likely make amiable wires and virtuous husbands, and thus 
they would confer a lasting obligation on a rising family. Botno! 
Worldly wisdom abhors it ! At the present time the spirit of specula- 
tion is carried to such an extent, that the traffic of hearts is quite com- 
mon, — sons and. daughters are sold to the highest bidders. Are oppor- 
tunities afforded to a young couple of rendering themselves agreeable to 
^ach other ? Still, they are so completely schooled in the art of hypo, 
crisy, that they can easily exercise a temporary sway over wicked pas. 
sions and unseemly humours, in order to secure the object of their 
own distorted views and their parents' avarice. The parents them, 
selves are inde&tigable in exerting all their influence, in spite of con- 
science, for the furtherance of their base purpose. Mamage brings 
to light the true state pf the heart, — then follow the miserable days. 
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BY JOHN MACKAY WILSON. 

And art thou false, my tried one. 

Thou beautiful and best, 
Who, lost in feeling, sighed when 

We parted, and confessed 
Thy love, while wild emotion 
' Traced the Memory of our youths 
When the kiss of fond devotion. 

Melting — ^burning sealed our truth—- 

And art thou False ? 

Kindest thou at our last meeting 

Where the ocean weds the Tweed, 
How the Moon, their union greeting, 

Seemed their marriage vow to read ; 
There was music on the river, 

And its sweetly blending tone 
Sang their bridal, breathing ever 

' Tis not well to be alone,'—- 

And art thou False? 

I have not yet forgotten 

That heavenly holy hour. 
Nor shall absence place a blot on 

Its remembrance or its power. 
It liveth and it bumeth. 

It will live and it will prove 
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Tlie beart thy kindred qmraetih 
Yet is worthy of thy loTe^—- 

And art thou False ? 

A tbousaod thooglits come o'er me, 

ReoollectioBs of the past, 
S^U thy image weeps before me. 

All )o?ely as thou wast 
When my burning cheek did borrow 

Tears of agooy from thine. 
Of aflection and of sorrow,' 

Telling fondly thou wert mine: 

And art thou False ? 

Tis true that ikte has revelled 

In my anguish — it is true, 
It has young ambition levelled 

Sparing nothing sattuff you. 
Yet with thy love to light me— - 

Invigorate^nspire, 
Its blastinffs coula not bliffht me. 

Wither hope, nor chill desiFe : 

And art thou False ? 

My fiiults were qyread before thee, 

blackened, gathered in a hos^ 
But with the lore I bore thee 

They mingled not-^were lost; 
Ah ! whatever were their number. 

Their turbulence, design. 
Thy presefice bade them uumber^ 

My hea9% my imri was thine ! 

And art thou False ? 

Can the ocean clothe the mountains? 

Can the earth forsake the sun ? 
Can streams from upland fountains, 

Change their course and bsckward mn ? 
Can tey heart foreet the loved one 

Of its being and its birth ? 
And art thou, my fond*-^my proved on< 

Deemed truest on the eartti,--* 

And art thou Falie ? 

'Tis true this hath been tdd me ; 

This may weaker minds bdieve. 
But the heart that thus could hold me 

Cannot, never oould deceive: 
I have searched thee, and thy spirtt 

Is untainted, pure as bliss, 
Still thy bosom I inherit, 

Twas an enemy did this,—* 

Thou art nee False ! 
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The debasing effect which a deFotion to narratiFes and exhibitiong 
of fictitious distress has on the genuine feelings of nature, is too obvi- 
ous to admit of dispute. How often do we not perceive the pensive lair 
one, who sheds the tears of the most graceful sentimentality over the 
woes of Werter, turn away with disgust from the desolate sick-bed, 
and listen with cold apathy to the sober narrative of too true distress. 
On the other hand, the generous philanthropist, in the whole course 
of his progress through the dungeons and lazarettos, where the misery 
of Europe was concentrated, it is probable will shed fewer tears, and 
heave less tumultuous sighs^ than tne sentimentalist expends on a sin- 
gle maudlin romance. Now, how is it that this apparent enigma is 
to be solved ? — Why is it that the bare imagination of distress melts 
the heart which is ice to its reality ?— The phenomenon may be ex- 
plained oo various principles. 

It is a maxim not less true in point of fact, than beautiful in its re- 
suits, that experience diminishes the force of passive impressions on the 
mind, while it increases the strength of its active principles. A fami. 
liar acquaintance with scenes of real distress abates the poignancy of 
our sensibilities, while it strengthens the habits of active exertion to re- 
lieve them. An experienced arm y surgeon, whose practice has long been 
amid scenes of bloodshed, and wounds, and death, will, doubtless, feel 
less thrilling uneasiness at the sight of mangled and mutilated bodies, 
than a young practitioner fresh from the lecture-room, — but any one 
may juQge v^o would be most prompt and enercetic in his ministrations 
to the sufferers. The individual who devotes himself to the high eer- 
vice of reclaiming the profligates ofa large city from the misery of vice, 
will be less acutely shocked with a spectacle of moral degradation 
than he whose labours have been confined to the comparative simpli- 
city and innocence that reigns in a country population, — but then the 
former will have acquired a fearless vigour or acting in situations from 
which the latter sn rinks with conscious inefficiencv ; — the one will 
contemplate human wretchedness, in its roost degrading and appalling 
forms, with a silent but powerful sympathy, and will adopt the most 
active means to do away the misery before his eyes,-^the other will 
look upon the pitiful, and to him unusual sceoe, with the most exqui-. 
site sensibility, but his mental agitation will paralyse all the exer- 
tions he might make to relieve it So admiraoly has the Author of 
our nature regulated and balanced its principles, that in proportion as 
our sensibility is diminished by familiarity with real distress, our dis- 
position to alleviate it is increased. 

But how does the case stand in reference to him whose knowledge 
of human suffering is wholly derived from the pages of the novelist, 
or the scenes of the tragedian ? — He is called on to yield to the 
powers of the author the homage of his tears, not to put forth his 
hand to aid the miserable. His object is to indulge his own prurient 
desire of excitement, or selfish luxury of sentiment, not to gratify the 
feelings of genuine benevolence, or perform the duties of active oene. 
fioence. In this way the natural effect of habitual acouaintance with 
distress is produced, — ^the edge of his sensibilities is blunted, but th« 
conaleneting habit has not been formed—he has no increased jndina. 
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tion to exert himself for the mitigation of suffering — ^he has lost the 
ardour of early susceptibilitjr^ without acquiring the sedate energy of 
experienced beneficence. 

But not only does the habit of attending to scenes of mere imagi- 
nary distress weaken the impressions which are favourable to benevo- 
lent exertion, without making any compensation for the loss, but it 
encourages impressions which are directly contrary to the exercise of 
compassion. In the novel and the drama every circumstance which 
may inspire disgust is studiously omitted. All there is elegant, and 
fashionably languid, and poetically melancholy. The consequence is, 
that the taste is refined to a degree of morbid delicacy which rejects 
with loathing all that is gross and disgusting in actual misery. Such 
a taste is utterly unfitted for feeling a delight in mitigating the sor- 
rows of real life. Poverty Is not the thing that it appears, seen through 
the veil of fictitious colouring, The atmosphere of disease is not that 
in which the sentimentalist can breathe, or his airy visions expand, 
and his sickly delicacy recoils with shuddering aversion from the un- 
varnished aspect of vice. 

Again, to the novel.reader, the picture is presented complete in all 
its parts ; — while in the great drama of life he sees only detached 
scenes of distress ; and the habit he has acquired of suflFerinff himself 
to be guided by the imagination of his author, has contributed to 
weaken the force of his own conceptions, which are necessary to com- 
plete the draught. His fancy cannot picture what is behind the veil ; 
and his sympathy, if he feels any, extends only to what he sees with 
his eyes. 

The power of imagination over our benevolent aflfections is much 
greater than is commonly supposed. Speak to two men of the sor- 
rows of slavery ; the one will feel only in proportion to the afifecting 
pathos of what meets the ear ; — the other will be transported in ima- 
gination to the outraged shores of Africa — ^he will perceive with his 
mind*s eye the traders in blood seizing their unhappy victim — mock- 
ing the sorrows of separation from his home and country — ^immuring 
him in the living charnel-house of the slave-ship, — and, finally, selling 
him to the stripes and fetters of Egyptian bonaage. A person whose 
fancy labours with such thoughts, must have his feelings excited to 
intenser heat, and, of course, his heart made willing to submit to 
more painful sacrifices, and more laborious exertions, than he whose 
impressions are only derived from sense. 

Now, the taste for narratives of fictitious distress is calculated to 
tame the imagination. It is true, that a familiar acquaintance with 
these supplies the mind with greater abundance of materials for 
fancy to work upon ; — but then these are so alien to the business 
and situations of real life, and the mind has become so habituated 
to leading-strings, that it is, in some degree, incapable of using 
them as incentives to benevolent feeling and exertion. Out of 
these materials, however, it can create a world for itself, amid the vi- 
sions of which a Rousseau may spend a dreaming existence — careless 
of the scenes in which he was intended to live and act, or merely 
expending on them the violence of his fretful and malignant passions. 
This is the temper to which a mighty imagination, when it submits 
to bQi.e»thralled by the passion for fictitious delineation, is likely to 
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forin itself^ — a temper as destitute of real personal happiaess as use. 
less to the interests of the comnjunitv. 

From these reasonings it seems oDFioud^ that a habitual and undi. 
Tided attention to exhibitions of unreal distress^ is not only useless to 
the formation of a character of genuine benevolence, but positively in- 
jurious to it. — We say, habitual and undivided aitention, because we 
are rery far from thmking that such works are incapable of being 
taroed to advantage. The moderate use of them is calculated to 
multiply the springs of harmless pleasure, by withdrawing us, when 
oppressed and jaded with the active business of the world, into more 
delicate scenes of being, and introducing us to characters of a grace. 
fulness that belongs not to this dull earth. The contemplation of 
such scenes and characters tends to refine and elevate th6 taste; and, 
when it is not attenuated to that morbid delicacy against which we 
have all along protested, to quicken our moral perceptions, and raise 
our ideas of dignified decorum. It must not be forgotten, however, 
that the injurious effects which we have pointed out result from an 
immoderate attention to all such exhibitions, — while the benefits 
which have been stated are to be derived only from wme, — and that, 
when the best of them are allowed to encroach upon the claims of ac- 
tive virtue, we are forsaking the business, and the dignity of our ex. 
istence, for the indulgence of an unprofitable and selfish luxury. 

J. P. 



THE SEA— ANE FANCIE. 

BY D. J. LIETCH. 

'Tis a blessed thing, when the mind is calm. 

To feel each sweet emotion 
From the depths of the placid soul arise. 
Like a sea fowl to the azure skies. 

From the bosom of the Ocean. 

O Spring ! how beautiful art tbou^ 

By land and sky and sea ! 
In all that meets the eye around, 
What loveliness ! in every sound. 

What gleesome melody ! 

But leave the woods and flowers awhilej 

And the Thrush on the lofty tree. 
And seek the broadly stretching strand. 
Where, joyous, on the golden sand 

Leaps up the laughing Sea ! 

The sky is blue, without a cloud. 

Save where, in the glowing West, 
A cloudlet skirts the azure main. 
Like a traveller o'er a distant plain. 

To the city of the blest ! 

VOL. IX. 2 "f 
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And the sea is calm'— the ship seems fixed 

Upon its waters blue ; 
With gleaming sails and body darlc^ 
As if it were a painted bark. 

Without a living crew ! 

D^ down, in the sile'tit under-worldi 

Tne plants are fair to see ; 
In many a group together grown, — 
Or spreading their stately leaves aloiie^ 

In the heart of the heaving sea. 

And deep in the shadow of the rock^ 

Where the silver fringed flowers 
Hang down their delicate drapery, 
The finny tribe, with merry glee. 
Drive on the sportive hours. 

A thousand little creatures wheel 

In many a winding way j 
Now mingled in a joyous reel. 
Now mimic warriors in their steely 

Drawn up in bright array ! 

How beautiful those creatures are J 

How sportive, fresh, and free ! 
Can they, too, deem of crime and care ? 
Or lead, within those forms so iidr^ 

A life of misery ? 

Ah ! surely sorrow never dwells 

Amid that glancing^ crew ! 
Unfearing Death, unknown to strife. 
They sport away their little life. 

Amid their waters blue. 

In the pearly bark of the Nautilus 

The Ocean fairies glide ; 
Amid the cluster'd coral groves, 
That spread ib the fothomless haunts, she loves, 

Beneath the flowing tide. 

With brighter gems than Earth e'er saw. 

They deck their braided hair : 
Upon their necks and bosoms bright. 
Half hid, half stealing into sight, 

A sea-green robe they wear. 

Ob ! who may tell the loveliness 

Of this bright company 1 
Or the music that fills each Ocean hall. 
When the Fairies hold their festival 

In the depths of the Summer sea ! 
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The fiiirest bird that aees the sky. 

Floats on the Ocean waves ; 
And loTolier fonns and foirer flowers 
Than ever dwelt in earthly bowers, 
Are in her sounding caves ! 

blue and bright and beautiful. 
And erer shouting Sea ! 

1 would that I could leave the land. 
And, lightly leaping from the stran^i 

Become a child o? the^ ! 



THE TROUGH. 

A TALB OP THX CHEVIOTS. 

BY D. J. LIEfCH. 



** Can fach things be» 
And overcome us like a summer cloud. 
Without our special wonder?*'— 'SHAUPEAaSi 



Many years have elapsed since the events occurred which I ani 
about to relate ; but their singular and terrific nature fixed them too 
indelibly in my memory for me to forget even the minutest of them. 
In this age of scepticism a story having any connexion with the suner- 
natural is generally treated with scornful incredulity ; but this shall 
not prevent me from offering my little narrative to tho(&e who are not 
sufficiently learned to be sceptical, and who acknowledge, both in the 
natural and supernatural world, " things which having not seen they 
believe." Too much as well as too little knowledge is a dangerous 
thing, as connected with the investigation or belief of matters which 
mere human science can never elucidate. As the affectation and pride 
of those in a high rank of life are more disgusting tl^^n the vulgarity 
of the canaiUsy so the self-sufficient incredulity of the learned is more 
contemptible than the fiicile be]iqf of the ignorant in matters whereiu 
neither can coipe to any definite and qsrtain conclusion. Without 
further comment, however, I will relate the iiEu:ts as they occurred^f 
leaving it to the ji^^gQent of my readers to form th^ir o^n opinions 
upon them. 

During my attendance at the University of Edinburgh, I became 
acquainted with a young man named Gordon. He was about eighteen 
years of age, and had already distinguished himself by the extent and 
profundity of his acquirements. There was something inexpressibly 
sen tie ana fascinating in his manners, which, combined with his genius, 
disarmed all envy among his less fortunate fellow students. Whenever 
it happened (and frequently it was the case) that the Professor had 
foccasion to praise his acutieness and industry, there was not a single 
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Toice but assisted in swelling bis applause ; and when, at the end of 
the session^ be carried off the highest prize in his class, one siogk 
note of congratulation was heard from the whole assembled multiti^. 
J was then in the class Jbeneath him, and it was only on the day of his 
triumph that he was personally pointed out to me. The room was 
crowded to excess both by the students and their friends. The first 
^Te or six seats were filled with ladies — ^motbers, sisters, &e. of the 
young men. The minor prizes had been distributed, and the name of 
George Gordon was yet unheard. — There was an universal hush in 
the room as the Professor raised the splendid golden medal by its 
silken band, and all eyes were intently fixed upon a note which be was 
casting his eyes orer. * He mentioned the name of George Gordon. 
There was an instantaneous burst of applause, which shook the rery 
busts of Cicero, Plato, Plutarch, and Virgil on their pedestals at the 
foot of the room. Unknown to me, Gordon was seated next ncie, and, 
as he spoke in a tremulous whisper, '^ allow me to pass, sir," I saw bis 
hand escaping from the grasp of the young lady who sat next to him. 
I caught a glimpse of Gordon's features as he glided past me — ^they were 
flushed with honest pride, yet tempered with a somewhat painful ex. 
pression of modesty. Amid the continued plaudits of the spectators 
he ascended the platform, whereon the Professor was seated. I 
looked again at him, while the venerable old man was placing the 
medal around his neck : the glow was gone from his face, and the 
light flaxen curls which hung about his lofty brow were not paler than 
bis features. '' I fear it is too much for him," I whispered, uncoDsdoos- 
ly forgetting in the excitement of the moment, that I was unknown to 
the lady. '^ But it is a proud moment," I continued, '' and worth 
suffering for." The lady turned up her face towards me — *be was 
beautiful as a thought of Heaven ! For one moment she poured the 
deep dark glance of her eye into mine — the next it was dimmed by a 
tear of rapture, and she turned away — I saw the tear fall upon ber 
hand — I would have given the world to have kissed it off, for I was 
then young and sentimental, and delighted at the interest which so 
lovely a creature took in Gordon's success ; but custom, *' that unspi. 
ritual god," forbade ; so, smothering my feelings as well as I could, I 
turned away. 

The young man had, in some measure, recovered his self-possession, 
and was listening, with a graceful and modest gesture, to the praises 
which the worthy Professor was pouring upon him. ** I have had the 
pleasure," continued the old gentleman, with his usual benignant aspect 
and tone of voice, " to present the golden medal to the successful can. 
didate for twenty-five years, yet I can with justice declare, that I never 
bestowed it with greater satisfaction, nor on one more worthy of the 
honour. I trust — I believe that this instance of success will incite 
you to continued industry in the pursuit of knowledge ; ftir, if such 
be the case, and Providence spares your life, I, though no prophet, 
confidently foretell that this is but the commencement of the progre». 

* When % eompetltor sMids up an c«ny or exerciae, for a prise at oollrf f', Im een^i 
also a sealed note, stating, **on the honour of a gentleman, that the produciion n 
bla own, unaasiated, except by book?." If bis work is considered best, hta noie is 
opened and the aathor discovered : the other notes are rvturued to the uusuccva^ 
fi|I candidates. 
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sively increasing and brilliant honours awaiting you through life." 
There was a buz of applause at the conclusion oi this speech, and 
Gordon, as if excited by the prospect held out to him, looked up with 
an earnest and enthusiastic expression ; Lis eyes saw the lady's seated 
by nae, and I thought I could interpret the smile of triumph which 
passed for a moment across his beautiful features. "How handsome 
he is!" again uttered I involuntarily. The lady again looked towards 
me ; there was no tear now upon her dark oriental eye, but a smile so 
bewitching that I felt my frame shudder with inexpressible emotion. 
There was no such thing as envying George Gordon, or the affection 
of this lovely being was tlie strongest imaginable temptation to it ; so, 
with the most disinterested satisfaction, I sunk into a dream about 
the glorious destiny of the young student, already crowned with ho- 
aours and blessed with the love of one of the fairest of God*s creatures. 
I was entirely fascinated by his modesty and genius, and I vowed in 
my own heart that he and I should become friends. The spectators 
be^an to disperse, and as it was impossible for any one to reach the 
young lady through the dense descending multitude of persons, she 
waa left without an attendant pr protector. I accordingly offered her 
my arm, and we descended till we reached an open space where Gordon 
was standing. He was still considerably agitated, and pressed the 
young lady's offered hand witli much emotion. On a sudden perceir. 
iDg me, he checked himself, and said a few words of thanks to me, still 
glancing his eye inquiringly towards his fair companion. As if an- 
swering the question of his eye, she said, '* A young gentleman who 
seems much interested in your success, George." He turned to me 
frankly, and said, " I am grateful for your good wishes, but this is no 
time for expressing it : will you call on me this eyening ? (giving me 
at the same time a card) or, stay, I shall be at my cousin »— invite 
him to meet me there; will you, Lucy?" and Lucy accordingly, in 
the sweetest voice imaginable, asked me to come at seven, and spend 
the evening with Goi^an and a few of his friends at her mother's 
house. That evening, which I still consider the most delightful in 
my life, I saw how deeply GK>rdon and Lucy loved and were beloved : 
and as I looked at his already noble and graceful form and features, 
and thought of his brilliant prospects, with her to share them with 
him, it seemed as if his happiness was equal to any that earthly cir- 
cumstances could afford. But how vain are our judgments of each 
other — how deceptive are the appearances of happiness ! how may the 
effects of the most rare and felicitous combination of circumstances be 
annihilated by some peculiarity in our organization, and the beauty 
and the brightness which surrounds us be overshadowed by the unreal 
clouds of a false imagination ! 

Thus it was with this amiable and highly gifted young man. He 
was subject to fits of the deepest depression. That very night, I re. 
member well, how he delighted us with his wit and elegant taste, his 
quotations, so apt either to the humourous, or gentle, or lofty senti- 
ments which happened at the time to be occupying our minds. To- 
wards the dose of our visit, his spirits seemed to be in the highest 
and happiest state, he kept the table in a continual roar ; and just as 
we separated from some of his friends at the door, who were going to 
another part of the town, he quoted a line from the Aulularia of 
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Piautus,^ to a married man < among them, wbidi sent the whole of 
the pi down St. Andrew's Square in an agony of laughter. The mo- 
ment they were gone Gordon seized my arm^ and walked silently and 
rapidly towards the college. We were both slightly excited by what 
we haa drank ; and it was> therefore^ with greater familiarity than 
would have been warranted under oiker drcom stances that 1 sud- 
denly ezd<iimed, " What a happy fellow yon are> Gk>rdoB T He sighed 
deeply and quickly a? he said^ ''How mean you.>" "Why, your 
briUiant success, your talents^ your prospecta, and that lovely girl, 

'* " Hush 1" said he, quickly, '* don't speak of her. But you 

are quite wrong — I am not happy — I would be so, but my tempera- 
ment prevents me. I feel a conviction, as certain as if I bad seen it 
recorded in the eternal Book of Fate, that I shall never enjoy any of 
these things wliich are held out so invitingly before my eyes. I stand 
among pleasures which I cannot taste. But this is absurd — let us 
talk of something else.*' " Absurd ! indeed," said i, " but you are fa- 
tigued with the events of this day, and your mind is in a state of col- 
lapse. Why, you are young, healthy, " *'Say no more, my 

dear fellow/' interrupted be, with a tone which showed that he was 
determined to put an end to the subject: ''the belief which I have of 
the fate which awaits me does not depend on myself: it is an eternal 
conviction, simple, yet firm as the conviction of the existence of a 
Deity, and was, I doubt not, though I cannot see how, implanted in 
me for wise purposes: but I cannot controul it." "Why this is very 
midsummer madness!" exclaimed I : ''bat I am going to the country 
for a week or two s shooting among the glorious Cheviots, what do you 
say if you take your gun or fishiog.rod and accompany me?" f' Done !" 
answered he, with all his former vivacity: ''Done! with all my heart, 
and I wager you a bust of Cicero that I kill a greater weight with my 
rod the first day than you do with your gun." " A wager !** returned 
If g^ily ; " ^'c'll drive the blue devils out of you if we had you amone 
the green Cheviots, I warrant." " Solum non animum nnUai,^ said 
he, with a desponding tone ; and, shaking hands cordially, we 
parted. 

A week after this time Gordon and I were domesticated in a shepw 
herd's cottage among the Cheviot Hills. Almost all my readers are 
acquainted with the localities in a Northumbrian cottage, and will 
understand what I mean when I say, that Gordon and I slept in sepa- 
rate beds, ben the house, and Gabriel, the old shepherd, and his wife 
in the InU, or room nearest the door. The seat behind the halltm was 
as snug and warm as a weary and wet sportsman could desire, and the 
$moke.dried hams and fiitches which hong in the chimney neuk shew- 
ed that there would be no lack of savoury food, if all the shepherds 
in the Cheviots had wanted a dinner. A strange, stolid, long-headed, 
hump-backed, old body Gabriel was; and besides that he had seen 
more witches and fairies than any roan in the glen, he was accounted 
great in curing the foot.rot in the sheep/and was a marvellously good 
hand in emptying a stoup of strong waters. 

It was a pleasant thing when you had got your wet clothes disposed 

* Such of my readera as choove to eontuU the fint tcenc of the Mcood act of this 
work will disGOTcr the excellence of the jest. 
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of, and Bome of Oabriefs andeiit habiiimeiitfi looped up on your body, 
and after you had discu&sed divers slices of ham, cups of tea, ^gS^, 
&C. to your own aatistetion — it was a pleasant thing then to sit down 
snugly in the haUani with a cigar between your lips, and stretching 
out one le>g luxuriously before the fire, to listen to Gabriel's heteroge- 
neous orations, wherein be connected, somewhat strangely, the dew 
falling on Gideon's fleece with the price of wool, and the history of 
Job's sheep and milch kine with the great lair at Wooler. He never 
spoke of Samson catching the three hundred foxes, without wishing that 
Aleck Davidson and his Pepper and Mustard terriers had been among 
them ; and when he alluded to the chief butler's dream, used to de- 
clare, that the lean kine had shewn a most unnatural taste, seeing 
that '' he had never kenn'd o* a cow eating flesh meat, except Willie 
Sanderson's kyloe, that bad aace devoored a hail sucking pig — a maist 
extra-o-o-rnar fack I" Whenever the old man got to this part of his 
story, his dame never failed to interrupt him with — " Hout awa', 
Gabriel, mon, ye ken the callanfs aye threepit down that the auld sow 
eatit it hersell r '<£h, gude Gedel that was maist extra-o-o-rnar," 
was Gabriel's constant reply. In all other respects, however, saving 
bis comments on the Old Testament, Gabriel was a shrewd and sen- 
sible man. It is true that he had a fixed belief in fairies and bogles ; 
but even till the present day, this belief is as common among the so- 
litary pastoral hills of Scotland as the mists and darkness that create 
half of the phantoms.-— A solitary sfae|)herd wandering whole days 
amid the most silent and wild forms of Nature, and frequently a wit- 
ness of the terrific tempests which she creates in her wrath, cannot 
but feel a mysterious dread of the. unseen powers which, though sub- 
ordinate to II im who regulates the elements, Ao yet seem in the de- 
structive course which they hold to possess an individual existence. 
Amid these vast solitudes naan feels his insignificance ; and as he gazes 
ii|)on the lofty and noble mountain, whose head is enveloped in ever- 
lasting mist, he almost considers that inanimate but glonoos creation 
as a being greater than himself; while the winds that sweep around 
its unseen summit, or hurry along the defenceless vale, become to him 
as a more powerful fellow creature. In solitude, more especially amid 
the silent magnificence of mountain scenery, man feeU himself to be 
one of the works of that Nature which he sees around him ; and he 
liMiks upon her creations as his brethren ; — ^in cities, surrounded by 
the worKs of his own hand, and where every thing is disposed for his 
immediate use, he sees, as it were, only himself, and acknowledges the 
rest of creation but as it ministers to his gratification. The shepherd 
among the mountains, therefore, may be said to hold an intercourse 
with Nature, which can scarcely be understood by those who are not 
familiar with solitude. He has an habitual awe of the elements. A 
defenceless creature amid the wilds, far from the sympathy or assist- 
ance of his kind, he has seen the fire of heaven cleave a path for itself 
amid the gloom of the night, he has heard the thunder roll among the 
craes, and seen its bolts strike down the loftiest trees in the forest ; 
he has seen the storm descend from the mountains, swelling every 
brook to a torrent, and sweeping away, in its resistless force, alike 
the unfolded flock and the dwelling of its owner. The power of the 
unseen world over his mind is as great as it is mysterious. The more 
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he beholds of the workings of Nature^ the less he feels himself capaUe 
of understanding their hidden caoses — so that his mind, imbued with 
a superstitious fear, becomes easify impressed with a beJief in the 
supernatural. When the mind is not fed from without, also, it creates 
for itself its own aliment.* The wide glens and solitary hiJl sides, 
trodden only by the foot of the shepherd, are destitute of almost erery 
human intehcst, and his mind, thrown back upon itself, creates beings 
ID whose existence and actions it can find occupation for its yearning 
sympathies. The silent wilds are peopled with the fairy children of 
imagination. Cut off, in a great measure, from communication with 
his fellow men, the solitary dweller among the mountains lives in a 
world of his own creating, aud he snatches " a fearful joy" from his 
intercourse with the beings of his fancy. But the imagination which 
has peopled the solitude is controuled by the mysterious awe which 
the solitude creates ; and thus the imaginary beings are often endowed 
with capricious or malignant dispositions,, and are fiillyas much feared 
as beloved. Hence the origin of brownies and evil disposed spirits^ as 
well as good fairies. Oberon, Puck, and Robin Goodfellow, with 
their beauty and their mischief, their gaiety and their beneficence, 
are but so many capricious creations of fancy, influenced by love and 
fear. Tale after tale of their various actions were told, each of which 
was influenced by the temperament of the relater; until, at length, 
tlie accumulated record gave to the beings to which it related a fixed 
character, which they ever after retained in the minds of those who 
acknowledged their existence. 

But why have I allowed myself to pursue these speculations so far ? 
In truth, I am unwilling to approach the fearful catastrophe of my 
story, and have wandered thus, from the same motive that the Indian 
urges his canoe out of the main stream into a branch, whose course is 
more devious, though he knows that both will alike conduct him to 
the cataract 

One morning, about a week after Gordon and I had come to the 
Cheviots, we were sitting at breakfast in the shepherd's cottage^ and 
laving our plans for the dajr's sport. He had already won the wager 
which we made before we left Edinburgh, having killed thirty pounds 
of trout with the minnow, while the grouse I had shot did not reach 
above half of that weight. He was, indeed, one of the most beautiful 
and successful anglers I have ever met with. For precision, light- 
ness of cast, rapidity in, striking, and coolness in running his fish, be 
could not be excelled ; and in the bum fishing which the Cheviots 
afford, and which requires great delicacy and command of the rod, not 
Wilson * himself was his equal. Gordon was relating an anecdote of a 
salmon, which had afforded him some very fine sport in the Tweed, when 
old Gabriel entered, and as soon as he cast his eyes upon him uttered 
an exclamation of surprise and horror — " Eh ! gude Gode ! Mr. Gor- 
don are ye there ?" " Ay to be sure, Gabriel," answered Gordon, 
*' where else should I be this misty morning than behind the kttUan f 
neither the trouts nor the moor cocks like to be disturbed early on 
such a morning, you know." There was something unaccountably 

* Professor Wilson is considered one of the best ivajr fishers in Sootlaady and 
prides himself excessively on the precision of his cast 
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solemn and expressive in tbe old shepherd's countenance as he turned 
SLwa,y from the table^ and occupied himself in taking off his wet plaid 
and hanging it over the soot-dried rafters. When 3iis was done, he 
turned another solemn and commiserating glance on my companion, 
and walking to the window, continued gazing in moody silence upon 
the stream at the door. We were much struck with the peculiarity 
of the old man's behaviour ; but Gordon resumed his story, and de* 
scribed his capture of the salmon with great animation. On a sudden^ 
old Grabriel exclaimed, as if involuntarily — "Merciful Heaven I should 
it be true, sae young and sae happy !" " What has gone wrong with 
you this morning, Gabriel ?" saia Gordon ; '^ I hope you have heard 
no bad news from your friends. Here, take this mouthful of Glenli- 
vet and be cheerful." '^ Thank ye, Mr. Gordon, thank ye kindly," 
returned Grabriel, refusing the proffered dram, to our great surprise ; 
''it's nae kith nor kin o' mine, but I hae seen that this morning that 
whiskey canna gar me forget." " You speak in riddles, Gabriel ; come, 
take your dram, and tell us your story like a man," cried my com- 
panion, gaily, holding out the quaich towards the old man. He took 
the Fessel, and placing it on the board, said, in a solemn voice, '' Tell 
me ae thing, Mr. Gordon ; hae ye been away frae the cottage this 
morning?" "Not I," answered Gordon, laughing, " your Northum- 
berland mists do not suit my stomach before breal^'fast, I promise you. 
Neither do they seem to have done you much good, my friend, for 
your wits are gone a wool-gathering, 1 think. Empty the quaich !" 

The old shepherd gazed upon the young man with a settled expres- 
sion of deep sorrow ; and then taking off his Lowland bonnet with a 
reverend gesture, and stroking down the thin M'hite hairs which were 
scattered above his temples, he spoke with a slow and melancholy 
voice. " Mr. Gordon, I wad be Jaith to throw a gloom o'er your 
young heart, or to tell ye o' things, that ye will, may be, reckon the 
senseless dreams o' a silly old man ; but as sure as t hope for mercy 
through my Redeemer, within this very hour I hae seen either your- 
sell or your wraith !" I burst into a scornful laugh. " Why, Gabriel," 
said I, " this might hare done a century ago among the mountains ; 
but the ' good people,' as well as the ghosts, have left us now for ages 
past, just to die when our hour comes." "Nae doubt, nae doubt!" 
answered the shepherd ; " I kenn'd how it wad be, and it's maybe best 
that it is sae : but do you think, sir, that a' your learning and your 
unbelief will gae me distrust my ain eyesight ? Within this very- 
hoar, I say that I ha'e seen Mr. Gordon's sell or his shape down the 
Douglas burn, wi' his fishing-rod and his creel, his plaid and his blue 
bonnet, as clear as I see him sitting now on that settle. Its garments 
seemed dripping with wet, as it gaed down « I' a slow and a steady step 
by the Mill stream ; and though it passed me within a hundred yards, 
and I shouted as loud as I could, it never turned round, — for how 
should an unyearthly spirit hold communion wi' us creatures o' clay ? 
— till its form was lost in the gathering mist, with which it seemed to 
mingle, rather than to be hid by it. Naething is impossible to God ; 
and it might be a mere vagary o' the imagination, or a real apparition 
sent for gudeends, — sae let us keep each his ain opinion, and leave the 
result to be discovered in His good time at whose pleasure life is given 
and is taken away." So saying, the old man left the cottage. 
VOL. n. * 2 T 
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We at for some time b sileDoe, Gordoo's eyeK being moodily fixed 
OD the ground. I made an effort to laugh away our gloomy thoughts; 
which, when I reflect upon the dreadful evenU of that day, 1 can never 
remember without the most bitter regret " Well, Gordon," exclaim- 
ed I, '^ are you determined, for the sake of the dreams of a supersti- 
tious old man, to forget fortune, fiune, Lucy ?" He sprang to his 

foet with a gesture of agony ; then, suddenly assuming an appearance 
of calmness, be began gathering up his angling apparatus, and said, 
''Let us go. Be it a dream or reality, I feel an uncommon gloom over 
my spirit. The fresh air and the sport will revive me. Let us go." 

W^nile I was couplinff up my dogs, and Gordon fastening his plaid 
round bis body, the old shepherd entered. " There is a black cloud 
upon Cheviot," said he, " and this will be a day o' storms ; I wad ad- 
vise ye to stay at hame, young men." But we resolved to brave it, 
and departed — the old man gazing wistfully after us, till we were lost 
to his sight by the shoulder of the mountain. 

We had now arrived at the place where we were to separate — ^little 
did I think, for ever ! Gordon laid down his fishing-rod, and drew 
from his pocket a small volume ; it was Byron's Cliilde Harold. He 
placed it in my hands with a melancholy smile, and said, '' You will 
call this superstition, my friend; but I have always believed in pre- 
sentiments, and it would be insincere in me to belie that which just 
now influences me so powerfully. If any thing should happen to me, 

you will carry this to my-^ausin— to Lucy ." He loused a few 

moments, and then went on : " We have together enjoyed hours of 
the purest and most elevated happiness in fading upon the beauties 
of this divine poem ; it will therefore be the most fit remembrancer to 
her of one who valued existence only because it afforded him the power 
of rejoicing in the gentle feelings and the lofty thoughts which are 
here embodied." I was too much awed by the calm solemnity of his 
manner to speak, and took the volume with a gesture of assent. As 
he stooped for his rod, I could see his chest heave with a convulsive 
sob ; and when he again looked up, his eyes were dimmed with tears. 
He dashed them off indignantly. " This is unmanly," said he, in a 
hoarse tone of voice ; but you can understand, and bear with it — Fare- 
well !" And ere I could utter " Farewell 1" he had sprung down the 
path towards the stream. 

It proved, indeed, as the old shepherd had foretold, a day of storms. 
The lifi^htning shot far down the daricened valleys, and the thunder 
seemed peeling from every lurid cloud that lay piled along the moun. 
tain sides. An oppressive sultriness filled the air, but not a drop of 
rain fell upon the moors. Wearied and dispirited, I reached the 
raUey where stood old Gabriel's cottage; and was astonished to see 
the stream swollen to fifty times its original size, pouring down a 
brown and muddy torrent with fearful violence, and circling round 
every stone and bank which impeded its course in sullen and foaming 
eddies. With some difficulty I reached the cottage, and learnt that 
Gordon had not yet returned. The old shepherd supposed that some 
heavy showers among the western hills had caused the rise of the 
stream; and when I mentioned it as likely that Gordon had sought 
refuge from the storm in some shepherd's hut, he shook his head and 
turned silently away. 
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The eTeniog fell^ aod still Gordon did not appear. Tlie stream also 
bad BO rapidly returoed to neariy its former dimeDsions, that Gabriel 
could ODly account for it by supposing that some very heavy but 
short showers had fallen near its source. At length the tardy dark. 
Bess of a September night closed in upon the ralley^ and we were re- 
luctantly obliged to retire to rest without the expectation of Gordon's 
arriral. Not an eye was closed in slumber during that nieht in Ga^ 
briel Ord's cottage ; for it was much feared that some evil had be&lL 
en the young mau^ whose gentle manners and noble nature had gained 
all their hearts. 

Overcome by anxiety^ the shepherd and I set off before the dawn to 
try if we could discover any tidings of my friend. We traced the 
course of the stream for many miles, neither of us daring to give ut- 
terance to his thoughts, but exchanging fearful glances aa we marked 
the ravages which the stream had committed in its course the even, 
ing before. We were now at a great distance from the cottage ; aod 
during a few minutes which we stopped to consider of our future 
movements^ I said, " He could neve> come higher up the stream than 
this — ^let us return — ^he may be by this time at the cottage." The 
old man lifted off his bonnet as he answered, ^* All is in the hands of 
God, but I fear much the poor lad will never see the cottage more ! 
We will go up to the Trough, there are some good pools there for the 
big trouty he might wander up sae far." We aocordingiy resumed our 
former rapid course up the stream^ the valley all the while growing 
narrower, and the mountains more lofty. At last we cape into the 
deep hollow, or vast ravine— which is called, from its shape, '* The 
Trough." The mountains are here so precipitous, and approach so near 
together, that the sun-beams only fall upon the stream which occu- 
pies the foot of the gorge during a very short period of the day, and 
the gazer is obliged to look up, almost perpendicularly, in oraer to 
see the sky which closes over ttie tops of the heights. Half way up, 
the vale widens and forms a holm on each side of the stream. Upon 
this level ground there are situated a few hills of singular construc- 
tion ; their bases being so narrow in proportion to their height, and 
their sides so steep, as 'to form so many natural pyramids. At the 
foot of one of these curious elevations the soil seemed completely torn 
up and flooded, for the space of forty or fifty yards oi) every side. 
As soon as the eye of the old shepherd fell upon this sight, ne ex- 
claimed, " A water-spout must have fallen there ; and ^ow may the 
poor lad hae been carried into eternity before he had space to offer up 
a single prayer to the throne o' mercy. It is a fearful thpcht !*' 

We had not yet emerged from the Trough into the open space 
which I have 'described, when the old man's dog sprang forward with 
a short bark, and, when he had turned the corner of a projecting rock, 
about twenty yaris before us, raised a long and lamentable howl. I 
darted to the spot, and |)eheld the corpse of my friend, bruised and 
torn, firmly wedged in a crevice of the rock which formed the bed of 
the stream. His fishing rod was broken, but he held the buii grasp. 
ed in his hand; so th^t it seemed the torrent had burst upon him 
while he had been engaged in his sport : and as the stream was con- 
fined at the spot by perpendicular rocks, he must have been at once 
overwhelmed by the bushing of tiie vast mass of waters. 
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Thus perished^ in the morning of his days, a young man wfaose 
character and genius all who knew him must have admired and loved, 
and whose apparent destiny any one might hare envied. It was not 
permitted me long to enjoy his friendship upon earth, but I shall ne?er 
cease to cherish his memory with respect and affection ; and when my 
spirit dares look up to Heav^ abore, one of the brightest of its hopes 
is to meet in that blessed region the glorious soul of my lost frieod. 



THE llINGLET. 

BY JOHN MACKAY WILSON. 

I TEAR thy ringlet from my breast. 

The last remaining token 
Of spirits wed^ of love confest. 

Of promises all broken. 

I shed no tear, I heave no sigh. 

No shew of grief I borrow; 
But there is meaning in my eye. 

And language in my sorrow. 

Though silent, and it utter not 

The sounds of noisy feeling. 
My heart bleeds — burns — a blighted spot 

Too withered far for healing. 

For many years with anxious care 
Through other lands I bore it ; 

It spoke of thee, it chased despair. 
And on my heart I wore it 

O God ! the hour is present now, 
'Tis through my memory rushing, — 

The hour 'twas taken from thy brow. 
Our breasts with rapture gushing. 

O, every word and every look. 

The time — the place — ^the fond confession. 
Rush through my bosom, wildly shook 

By torturing memory's whirlwind passion. 

Loved one, that night, when far from men. 
We pledged an oath in sight of Heaven-^- 

An oatn repeated oft since then, 
'Tis broken ! but is it forgiven ? 

'Tis broken ! that too well I know. 
Else had I never known this sadness ; 

'Tis broken ! broken by a blow 

That urged my brain, my soul to madness. 

Ah I was it not enough for me—- 
Misfortijne's vilest venom drinking, 
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The football of adfersity^ 
Beneath a world of misery siBkiiig?— • 

Say, was it not enougb, that I 

If ad these, and hate, and envy borne,-— 
That thou shouldst faith and fondness fly. 

And on thy lover look with scorn ? 

O, if I e'er again should tread 

Midst scenes of bliss and youthful dreaming ; 
And meet thee by our own blue Tweed 

In glory to the ocean streaming. 

How shall we meet? how pass ? how part? 

'Tis for an hour like this I tremble ; 
Abient, I may controul my heart, 

EvXpreserU, I could not dissemble. 

But go, and if thy heart forgive. 

Loved one, I shall ne'er upbraid thee ; 
Yes, go, and happy, happy live. 

Happier hx than I had made thee. 

I tear thy rinfflet from my heart, 
And with all thy vows I sever. 

And now we part, we part — aye part- 
Are twain from henceforth and for ever^ 

80 said I when a terpenfs tongue 

Hissed envious at her spotless spirit,— 
Believed the tale, and madly wrung 

The iaithful heart I now inherit. 
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The ParUmr.'^Time Seven o' Clodi— David Gaurfy, WUUam CoUett, 

James Hogg^ and Delia Cnttea, 



^ *Tis pleMMit, erfed mm, aaj« b j ^e Urn sidc^ 
To hmr th« wind whisUa withoat" 

SovTRsr. 



OOUBLT. 

What sort o' a nkbt is it out o' doors, Maister Cniaca? 

Crusca. 

It is a raw night. Sir, the wind is due north, and the stars are ail 
buried in darkne^ 

Hooo^ 

Capital ! I see ye're on de vem brink if becoming a wee bit poeti* 
eal,-.' buried in cbrkness,' that souns wed, Maister Oobbett* 
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COBBETT. 

Poo ! Un.put.ttp.with.able aiectation. All men are poets Dow.a. 
days, and it is disgusting enough, under any circumstances, to hear 
good-for.nothing coxcombs, wilfully, puppishfy, and fantastically, ex- 
panding their sorry conceits into bombast, to the great annoyance of 
? Iain-speaking people, for the silly pride of being thought original, 
ndeed^ Sir, I in?ariably detest poet», and i embrace every opportu- 
nity to chronicle my contempt for them. I grant you there are some 
for whom we may be brought to entertain respect, but the great bulk 
of them are impudent in their manners, gross in their language, ca. 
pricious in their likings, brutal in their tastes, vicious in Uieir lives, 
and blackguard in their principles. 

Hogg. 

That's a doonright lee ; an' I affirm. Sir, without fear o' contradic 
tion, that ye will find something gentle and benevolent about every 
man, be he Christian, Turk, or Jew, who is fond o' rhyme, for human 
nature maan be changed athegither, an' the soul taken out o' the body, 
before men wha' appeal to the feelings, and the fancy, and the judg- 
ment, will become objects o' detestation. I fawn to no man, Maister 
Cobbett, an' though I shoudna be against lifting up the garments o' 
conceit, an' whipping it into humility, yet I canna alloo geniuses wha' 
have puttin a new spirit into the literature of our age and country, to 
be handled like impudent quacks. Nae doot, true poetical genius is 
often confoonded wi' the shallow drivel o* pert praters, for a's no gowd 
that glitters ; bat didna Milton draw aside the awful veil from the 
hidden mysteries o' nature ? and havna the Scotts^ the Wordswortfas, 
the Byrons, and Campbells o' our ain day exhibited in musical speech 
the thoughts o' humanity when coloured by its feelings, throughout 
the whole range o' the physical, moral, intellectual, and spiritual re- 
gions o' its being ? Can ony man, unless he be devoid o' sensibility, 
turn unconcerned frae the beautiful but minute delineations of such 
admirable observers as Crabbe or Cowper ? There ye will find the 
most sagacious strokes o' character, an* the truest ana most pathetic 
pictures of natural feeling an' common suffering, while the art o' the 
poet compels the reader to attend to objects that are usually neglected, 
an' to enter into feelings from whidi he is ever eager to escape; — an' 
really, Sir, in the name o' that charity which thinketh no evil, how 
can ye hae the effrontery to ca' sic men blackguard in their principles ! 

Cobbett. 

Think, Sir, of all my wondrous labours, and of all I have written. 
My opinions are at all times correct and daringly original, nor is it so 
widely known as it ought to be, that Blackwood, my most inveterate 
enemy, ha3 supported his Magazine for many years, from a strained 
tithe of the knowledge and research, bound up in my Political Regis- 
ter. His bankinff papers will best back me out in my assertion. 
Moreover, I have done more service to the cause of the people than all 
the hired knaves and rascals, calling themselves editors of Newspapers 
and Magazines, in the three kingdoms. But for my Political Kegis- 
ter, and Newspapers had been extinct I gave the people the Reform 
BiU^ and had it not been for my powerful and not.to.b&.withBtood ad- 
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vocacy of their first rights, Great Britain would hare been torn from 
her mooriDgs, by means of unhallowed agencies, and dashed into a 
thousand separate and independent fragments. Yet, believe roe, I am 
only beginning to begin, for I shall not be six months in the Commons' 
House of Parliament, ere the paralysing nerer^nough-to-be.execrated 
National Debt shall be saddled, to the veriest farthing, upon the backs 
of the thievish borough-mongers by whom it was originally contracted. 
The people, Sir, have no right to pay it — nor shall they. I will save 
the country for the sake of Sie readers of my Political Kegister. 

Hogg. 

Maister William Cobbett, ye'II hae read o' the self-immolation o' 
Marcus Curtius the Roman Patriot ? 

COBBBTT. 

He was a fool, and a madman. 

Della Crusca* 

I think I see the countless multitude of her affrighted inhabitants 
surrounding the yawning gulf, that is rent by the fury of the earth- 
quake, and which, unless the gods be appeased, is about to desolate 
the splendid temples, and pillars, and citadels, and towers of Rome. 
The death.like silence is broken by the trampling of a white steed, 
covered with foam, that lea|)s full u|)on the abyss, as if proud to die 
along With its rider. Curtius sits erect upon its back,-— his shield in 
one band, and his arms extended and thrown upward, while with as 
heroic smile he blesses his country, and looks his last upon the sky of 
Rome. Anon he urges the steed into the tremendous chasm, and the 
shrieks of men, and the loud screams of women are heard in the streets 
of the eternal city, as the earthquake rolls away. 

Hogg. 

Grandly imaged ! Yet I doot, Maister Cobbett, were it possible ibr 
your ain countrie, to be threatned in like manner, that the maist feck 
o' your patriotism wad be found to hae evaporated in the ink that 
blackens your Political Register, an' mair than likely ye wad be the 
very ^rst to flee the imfiend in' danger, and to scud before the wund in 
all the shabby agonies o* coward ire an' dirty terror. Lord help ye, 
I wish you would think mair, and do mair, and haver less about it. 
D'ye think that the nawtional debt, for instance, is naething but a 
pease-kill for auld hens to cackle aboot? 

GOURLT. 

But what in a' the warld has the nawtional debt to do wi' a discus- 
sion on the Poets o' Britain ? 

Cobbett. 

Most of the Poets of Britain, Sir, have been taught the nature, 
power, and c(»nst ruction of the English language, and that, not in a 
suiierficial manner, but by the most comprehensive system extant,-^* 
Cobbett's Grammar of the English language, in a series of letters, in 
which the peculiarities and niceties of our language are inculcated and 
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exempiilied in so striking a form, tbatt it has superseded everjr thing 
else of the kind. It is a work of inestimable utility. 

Hogg. 
Maister Cobbett^ 1*11 give you a motto for your publicatioD. 

We'll down with all the 'Varsities 

Where learning is profest, 
Because they practise and maintain 

The language of the Beast. 
We*ll drive the doctors out of doors^ 

And arts, whatever they be ; 
We'll cry both arts and learning down^ 

And hey I then up go we. j 

If once that Anti-christian crew 

Be crushed and overthrown^ 
We'll teach the nobles how to crouch 

And keep the gentry down. 
Good manners have an ill report^ 

And turn to pride we see ; 
We'll therefore cry good manners down. 

And hey ! then up go we. 

Joking and jinks apart. Sir, I jaleuae, that Mr. Benbow, shoemaker 
of Manchester, to whom your grammar is dedicated, will like the. 
rhymes better than the letter ye sent to him in I8I79 when he was 
" suffering," to use your ain eomoUng terms, *^ under the iisuigs of abu 
solute power." 

Dblla Crusca, 

Your grammar, Mr, Cobbett, is not used in schools. 

COBBETT. 

Ignorant pedagogical influence has been the only hindrance to its 
general adoption, and the reason whv it mustered against it is simpiy, 
that it would give the arrogant scoundrels the trouble of deviating from 
their accustomed jog-trot But the day is not iar distant when the 
tawse-ensceptered tyrants will be hurled from their thrones, and their 
dogmatical insolence punished according to its deserts, for every man 
may instruct himself, as I have done, and by abolishing schools, hatred 
venting itself in curses, low cunning, fraud, dissimulation, lying, and 
a thousand other vices gendered and reared in those hotlhouses of 
crime, will never be introduced into the juvenile breast. 

60URI«T. 

Abolish the parochial schuils 0' Scotland I Never, Sir ! no nawtional 
institution ever operated mair visibly, mair beneficially, or mair wide- 
ly on nawtional character than the parochial establishments. Ma 
tfeemes has been learnt frae the Horn-book upwards at them, an' now 
he's not only acquainted wi' history and geography, logic and mathe- 
matics, Greek and Latin, but he has a lively excursive fancy, an* has 
written a book fii' o' funny speculations concerning man's moral bistorf 
in ither warlds. 
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HOGO. 

Keep the bairns frae schuils, discharge the auld domiDies^ and pull 
down the scfauil-houses! Waesme! I canna but anatfaemateese your 
obnoxious principles^ Maister Cobbett What hae ye to say tiU% 
Cruflcay— -hae ye forgotten your schuiUdays? 

Della C&i/sca. 

No, never shall I forget my school day sports and 'pastimes — ^those 
early years of innocence and mad-cap revelry, which are gone, and 
for ever ! Their very memory warms and delights the weary soul^ 
for in those days our home was our Heaven, and every various scene 
could impart new rapture to our light and bounding heart. 

*' Dear is the school-boy spot. 
We ne'er forget, though there we are forgot.'^ 

Forgotten indeed ! never shall I forget the melancholy feeling whick 
was awakened in my breast when I visited, after an absence of eighteen 
years, the parochial establishment where my growing mind was led 
from humble A, B, C, to scan the page of God, and where my un- 
steady hand was first guided from black rough pothooks, to elegantly 
rounded lines. The old familiar faces who began life's pilgrimage witn 
me were all scattered like the leaves of winter over the face of the 
earth ! Some were beyond the sea* and some wei^ asleep in death I 
A new generation had' sprung up and stepped into their places, and 
O, bow unlike the Babylonish confusion of tongues that assailed my 
ears, to the ' music of the departed !' Every objeet that met mine 
eye had suffered a sad, sad change, and when I looked to the naked 
walls, I discovered that the brush bad swept away the mementos of 
friendships that were drawn together by tlie closest links, nor was 
there one solitary initial left to point to those moments so fall of de« 
light, that their very memory is a bliss, though the knowledge that 
they are gone weds them with pain. The very voice of the Dominie, 
that was wont, particularly on review days, to give forth a volume of 
" fierce sound," that made the sturdiest idler tremble in the insanity 
of terror, now piped and whistled in second childishness; while the 
uplifted arm that erst wielded the sharp-tailed hickories so effectually^ 
was rendered for ever incapable, through age and infirmity, to attend 
to the most strikit^ part of his duty. His last remains, however, 
were not without a romantic interest, for they were linked with the 
reminiscences of my earliest and happiest years, and for some minutes 
I stood unobserved at the threshold, traversing in mind the whole of 
the recollections which his appearance excited. His dress was shabby 
in the extreme, and the peculiarly long^backed and hiffh-necked coat^ 
on which lay the dust and sanctitude of years, as wdl as the light 
nankeen inexpressibie$ which he wore, seemed to have been the dumb 
companions of many a happy, and many a miserable hour. There was 
a lean melaocholy paleness, too, in his shrivelled countenance, and the 
dim eye no longer told by its searching glance, the energies of the 
mind that once lay deep and occult within. In short, he was hke the 
wreck of yesterday floating down the stream of to-day, and when the 
renerated old man stepped forth from the circle of little ragged boys 
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that surrounded bim, and shook me friendly by the hand, I could 
hare wept at the hopeless desolation which had overtaken him. 

Gou&LT« 

Pnir man ! he died a beegar in the face o* a' his schdarshi]^ and 

Set I've heard it said that he was the silliest body wi' respect to his 
ress that ever breathed the breath o' life. 

Della Crusca. 

Yes, he had his weak points, and that was one of them. I remem- 
ber at one time the art of tying the cravat engrossed his mind to such 
a degree, that his friends suspected he was labouring under mental 
derangement. He would have argued that the cravat told the cha- 
racter of its wearer, and was ever ready to maintain that a knowledge 
of the art of tying it was the open sesame to the highest honours both 
in church and state. The first tie which he cultivated was the Cra- 
fxste Matkematique, grave and severe, where the ends descend obliquely, 
and form two angles in <HH>ssing. To the scientific arrangements o£ 
this tie, which to him was by &r the most deeply interesting, being 
the parent of so many other ties, he devoted not less than a couple of 
hours a^y. The very children of the school tittered at his foible, 
the cnvat. On one occasioo, I happened to be present at a tea-party, 
where he was lionising, and after hearing him aescant for some time 
on the lax morality of the age, I was not a little amused to hear him 
stop short, all of a sudden, and turn round upon the son of our hostess, 
ana charge him with disgracing his laundress by the most barbarous 
use of her well-ironed and folded neckcloths. This was not to be borne, 
however, and as Mr. D. wore on the same evening a black silk cravat 
round that part of his person which separates the shoulders from the 
chin, the young man retorted by comparing him to a Cockney tailor. 
I shall never forget the look of the roused Dominie. His eyes flashed 
indignation, and starting to his feet, he exclaimed in a tone of haughty 
reproof, — '* Napoleon, Sir, fought at Lodi, Marengo, and Austerlitz 
in a hlack'silk- cravat, and lost Waterloo in a shabby white neckcloth." 
This was conclusive I ! 

COOBRTT, 

Pitiable infiituation ! On a moderate calculation, it will be seen that 
the learned rascal, supposing him to have been interested in the art of 
tying the cravat for the space of thirty years, must have thrown away 
one million three hundred and fourty.four thousand precious minutes 
of time, in bandaging his neck, and strangling the liberty of his 
throat 1 

GOURLY. 

Ye're a comical man, Maister Cobbett, and I wonder muckle that 
your grammar isna generally tocht in schuils. It maun surely be ma 
accurate booL 

Della Crusga. 

With all due deference to Mr. Cobbetf s judgment, I beg to say that 
many skilful grammarians deny that the lower classes, for whom the 
grammar is especially intended, can be taught any good, either in 
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kngtu^ or in idea, by tihe poblicatioD* I have read tbe work atteiu 
tively^ and I make free to confess that the construction is often inele- 
gant and clumsy, the sentences frequently incorrigibly ungrammatical, 
to say nothing of the laughable egotism and unsounid logic scattered 
throughoot its pages. 

COBBBTT. 

I defy you. Sir, to point out ont tingle error! 

Cbttsca. 

Who ever heard of iwo eingle errors, Mr. Cobbett? and by the by, 
the flame mistake occurs in page 17 of your Grammar. 

HOGO. 

A palpable hit ! Hiiw — ^haw — ^haw ! 

Cqbbbtt. 

No one, Mr. Hogg, should indulge in a sarcastic sneer, at the ex. 
pense of another, unless he has a pretty perfect knowledge of his man. 

DsLIiA CxuscA. 

Your speech bewrays you again. Sir, for Dr. Blair says that per- 
fection does not admit of degrees, and unfortunately we have the 
same sentence in page 13 of your publication. 

H06O» 

Folk wha live in glass booses should ne'er thraw stanes, Maister' 
C!obbett, eh ! 

Cobbett* 

These blemishes you have pointed oi|t, if blemishes they may be 
called, are too trifling in their nature to detract from the great merit 
of the performance ; for you must allow that there is nothing radioaUy 
wrong in my treatise on Gramn^ar, 

Hoo0. 

I presume you hae seasoned it wed wi' your ain principles then, 
an* in that case the radU^ah, nae doot, wfll blink ony wee defects. 

Dbli<a Grusca. 

Can aueht be more ungrammatical than the following: — ''The 
spelling and employing bf words is varied'*— r'f The name of all females 
ore of the feminine gender;" — and again in page 60 in treating of ir. 
regular verbs, tbe ear of the Grammapan is tortured by such expres- 
sions as ** They bursted the door — ^He thrpwed a stone— ^It was frees, 
ed— -They had growed"— ^md so forth. 

xxooo. 

But stop a wee, Maister Crusca,— ye're drilling an ex-sergeant, my 
man, an' I wad hae ye to keep in miod that it was very natural for 
Maister Cobbett, being an auld sodger, to discipline what was irre» 
gular into regulari^. I didna ken, tul an hour sm' syne, that he had 
written a Grammar, but he's no the first o' his profession that has 
done the like, for I mind o' a drill sergeant that wrote a book for the 
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Srecniits, to teach tbem tlie exact import o' tb« isfttftaoy <A^«ra He 
was a droll deevil, like myself an' in glide truth his grammatical elliu 
cidatioDs wad hae made ye a' laugh. I remember when he gied the 
military order^ ^As you were" — ^he took care to observe to thera, 
" My good ladsi, whfen I saya, ' as you were/ I means as you wa&'* 

CoBBvrr. 

I am astonished at the dullness of one and aQ ef yeu. Do joe not 
perceive in my treatise on Grammar, that I have cunningly thrown 
m so many blunders by way of exercises to the sailors and soldiers who 
inead it. 

HoOG. 

O ye impudent Charlatan, an' what for did ye no gie a hint q' your 
Resign ? But setting the grammar aside, I hae anither craw to pick 
wi' ye, Mais^r Cobbett, anent the infamous Hbel that ye penned 
agaiDst the independent peasantry o' Scotland. Noo, I wad ask ye, 
if it isna true that our youth are reared to the highest reach o' moral 
excellence an' devotional feeling, and that tre seldom hear o^ them, as 
in the sister country, being guilty o' open tiolations o' Ood's known — 
felt — revealed will. Ye said, it I mistake not, that there were very 
few kirks in Scotland, an* that the Scottish peasantry seldom gaed to 
a place o' worship. I rebat the charge wi' indignation, an' sure am I 
if ye had ever been within the walls o^ the house o' God, an' seen the 
listening audience, composed o' a' ages, wi' minds prepared by the 
sabbath o' rest an' tranquillity to hearken to the voice d* religion, 
banging in unbreathing attention upon the minister's lips^ ye could 
never hae penned sic a gross foul falsehood. Ye found fault, too, wi' 
the austere simplicity o' our churches' forms ; — ^it's true we canna boast 
o' painted winoows — glowing • wi^ imaged saints — ^nor hae we frescoes 
on our walls, nor crucifixes in our hands, but our 'church was the 
fruit o' the enlightenment and piety o' her people, whose blood was 
cheerfully poured forth in its defence, an' she fearleaaly trusta her in- 
fluence an' her dignity to the naked majesty o' truth ; an' I hesitate 
not to tell YQ, Sir, that the Protestant church o' Scotland, wi' a' her 
rigidity in her tenets, and simplicity in her forms, is the sublimest 
inbnument o* the piety, th(e intellect, and the philosophy o^ our 
country. 

Good-nighty Gentlemen, I nerer sit later than nine. 

lExeunt Mr. CoUeit 

GOURLY. 

M^eesht! wheesht! is that thunner ? 

Hooa 
Hoo the wund sughs through the bi^^n lozen. 

GOUBLY, 

The roar in the vent tells o' a storm. 

HOGO. 

There it comes ! Hech ! the hail-stanes knocking against the wim. 
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dow canna be less tlian shugarawmons ! It'll be a grand sight the noo, 
to wutness the liffhtoings coruscating round the dark duds, were a 
body BO fricbtened. 

GOURLY. 

There's the chimley-tap awa cleytin wi' an' awfu' crash doon upoo 
the cassa. I'se wauraat this night will be heard tell o'. 

Crusga. 

Pshav ! Imaginative people are steeped to the very lips in cowards 
ice ; assuredly there is little to excite terror in the electrical fluid pass- 
ing between the clouds and the earth. 

Hooo. 

O, Sir, but there's something awfully imposin' in the hoarse grow. 
lin' o' thunner^ — when the frichtsome duds explode in the face o' the 
lowrin' heavens, wi' a noise louder than the roar o* twunty thoosand 
brumstane neerdoweels, shootin' wi' a' their might, amid the dead 
throws 0* a black December storm reekin' its wrath on the tap o' the 
dudu»pt Ben Ledi ; and sure ye canna but fed your heart, loup, 
loup, loupin' in your breast, in the very insanity o' terror, when ye see 
the red-het lightninffs wellin' frae out the whustlin' darkness, an flap. 
pin' their flamtn' wings like fiery swurds flashin' in the hands o' the 
Almighty's commissioned angels o' destruction, ower the abodes o' 
human creturs ! 'Tweel it's an easy matter to talk o' the pbenomenaw, 
in a snug parlour^ wi' your " eyes in a fine frenzy rolling," afore a 
glimmerin' coal-fire; but only think. Sir, gin ye were placed in a 
glen, deep as the great red sea that swallowed up the retinue o' the 
proud £gyntian, an' lanesome as the valley o' the shadow o' death, 
while to ada to the surroundin' horror, the birds o' prey are fleein' wi* 
a rush o' winss to their ancient lairs amang the rattlin' crags, where 
the live thunder is leapin' an' screamin' in bodin fear, like sae mony 
supernatural things sent to gie you dedsive evidence o' the approach 
o' some indefinite eril,.^ 

GrOURLY. 

For Heaven's sake, Sir, dinna sit here ony longer. It's a tempting 
o' Providence, — ^lef s put out the candles an' awa' to our beds. 

DsLJUA Crusca. 

I have an artide to write. Sir, for the Border Maganne, ere I can 
retire. We inteiid to give it up. 

HooG. 

Gie it up! Gie it up J ye'll no find sic another idea in the whole 
publication. 

[Exeunt amnes. 
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THE PAST YEAR. 

BT BAVIB MALLOCK, A. M. 

Oh with what hopes of brightness did I enter on the race 
With thee, thou child of the pale past^ in thy unending chaoe 
Thy chace of many windings which thro' thy deep dells and bowers 
Of the bright future thou didst hold after the panting hours; 
Oh how I loved to picture out, on the dim mass of life. 
Landscapes that were glittering and in their promise rife ! 
And how I thought, ere thou would'st run the circlet of the year, 
And^ gasping from thy winged flight, would'st sink upon thy bier. 
That I miffht look witn pleasure luick upon the journey run 
Along with thee^ thou child of change, — thou olfepring of the Sun ! 

Thou — thou wert joyous in thy race ; thy early days were mild. 
And on thy youth thro' softened skies the southern planet smiled. 
Thy spring was balmy, and was rich in sweetest rainbow showers^ 
And thou didst braid thy silken locks with wreaths of radiant flowers. 
Thy summer I it was beautiful ; heaven smiled and earth was glad. 
To see thee in thy maiden prime, with blooming honours dad* 
Thy autumn I it was golden ; then — then the bright sun shone 
With lieht effulgent on thy head, and claim*d thee as his own. 
Bride of the sun ! child of the sun ! — On the funereal pile. 
Where thou didst breathe thy life away, thou breath'dst it with a smile. 
Thou — thou wert joyous in thy race, and all thy days were mild. 
And dying thou didst think on them with love, and dying smiled. 
And I did follow on the past around thy starry sphere. 
And panted, too, with fond delight, to mark thy bright career; 
For, foolish boy 1 I thought, that when we each should end the race, 
I would enjoy that glorious dream, whose outlines I could trace 
Thro' the thin veil of coming days, and if its outlines were 
So heavenly in their hues, how oright must the bright whole appetr f 
But oh — ^I never — never thought that all was but a dream. 
And that, like tints of the waterfall which vanish in the stream, 
'Twould melt away. But am I lone? and are there none beside. 
Who in the morning of the year wooM Hope as their young bride? 
And follow'd her, as the Mr boy along the glittering lields 
Pursues the shadowy colourings which the bow of heaven yields^ 
And follows still but finds at last, when the thin woof is gone, . 
That he is left 'neath stormy skies unfriended and alone ? 
Alas I that ere it should be so ! — There are and still must be 
Thousands who live alone on hope^-Hmd who must sigh like me i 
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Simplici^t JoHsmfy jrom the Castle of Sin to the Fartreeg of Grace, 
By Mrs. Young — 18mo. pp. 126. — Melrose — Berwick. 

Had we space and leisure, it would be an agreeable task to enum. 
erate the many eminent characters who are connected, directly or in* 
directly, with Berwick. Their number would not fall to astonish a 
large poilion of our fellow-citiaens, who are either too much engross- 
ed with secular matters, or too indifferent about intellectual pursuits, 
to enquire. On meeting a Williams, a Martineau (both ladies), a 
Henry, a Johnston, or a Good, in some walk of literature, of science, 
or of art, a smile immediately irradiates our countenance, and our 
breast is pleasurably assailed by a host of thrilling emotions. We 
peruse their works, and contemplate their pencil-creations, with a 
farailiarity and eagerness quite uncommon ; and we feel as in the pre- 
sence of the respective authors, with whom it was our wont to hold 
habitual converse in the walled city of the Tweed, and from their rich 
and racy conversation to obtain a near view of the value and extent of 
their mental resources. Mrs. Young promises to increase the number. 
Choosing for the exercise of her talents an humble station among the 
best benefactors of mankind, she discharges the part she has under- 
taken with such apparent ease, that we cannot help thinking her abi- 
lities might be employed on far nobler achievements. But, perhaps, 
the little tracts Mrs. V. has already given to the world, may be con- 
sidered an earne.st of future more exalted efforts ; — at all events, the 
volume before us makes a wide step in advance, and we hail it as the 
token of bolder, though not of more important productions in the time 
to come. 

"Simplicity's Journey" is written after the manner of "The Pil- 
grim's Progress," to which the former seems a proper introduction. 
The utility of the allegorical style has been long ago established by 
the highest authority; Bunyan profited by t)ie models of the Divine 
Teacher ; and there is no reason why others should neglect to do like- 
wise. We hear much in our day of the "March of Intellect," but 
though the description be flattering, the truth cannot and ought not 
to be concealed, that the reign of ignorance is yet far from being ex- 
tinct, and that many a grey-haired veteran in years is still a child in 
letters. To them who hare never enjoyed the blessings of education, 
in common with the juvenile members of society, figurative composi- 
tions will prove more attractive, and will sooner reach the understand- 
ing by first engaging the fancy, and impressing the heart, than the 
most elaborate argument, or the clearest demonstration of reason. The 
ideal narrative of Simplicity's Journey is calculated to excite the in- 
terest of every class of readers. It is, in fact, an epitome of several 
prominent doctrines of Christianity, and strictly accords with the 
Evangelical standards of Faith. Difficult as it is, in uprose composi- 
tion tixXistly Jiguraiive, to avoid a confusion of metaphors^ Mrs. Young 
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has overcome the difficulty with complete success. Her style is chaste 
and simple, and, when oocasions-allow, forcible and graphic The pro- 
duce of an elegant, refined, and truly Christian mind. *' Simplicity's 
Journey" is entitled to a conspicuous place in ever Sunday-school, 
Congregational, and Domestic Library. No extract can convey a just 
idea of the interesting nature of the work, yet one or two msy 
serve as specimens of the purity and vividness ot Mrs. Y's style. 

Simplicity has been visited by Experience, who endeavours to re- 
claim nim ; troubled by the prospect of the wages of sin, he becomes 
gloomy and ill at ease ; his brother Folly tries various means to banter 
him out of his dejected spirits :-*- 

*' 'Lost !' repeated Folly ; ' why, you have lost ^very thing that can 
make life desirable : you have lost your wonted peace of mind, and all 
relish for your accustomed amusements; and if you do not check that 
gloomy disposition which I perceive to be growing upon you, there is 
no doubt but your foolish fancies will ultimately render you a burden 
to yourself, and a reproach to all your connexions.' 

*' As FiMj said this, he turned from me and walked into the Castle 
of Sin, leaving me to brood over my misery without farther interrup. 
tion. Scarcely knowing what I did, I walked on. The morning was 
fine ; the dew.dropt lay thick upon the fresh foliage ; and many sweet 
flowers besprinkled the meadows. The scenery around was indeed 
fair, but it had no charms for me. In what I formerly used to ad- 
mire^ I had now no pleasure. The sun.beam was offensive to me; 
and the song of the little bird drew a deep sigh from my heart 

" As I wandered on, my road turned towards a declivity, at the 
bottom of which winded a sparkling rivulet half-^hid amongst a profu- 
sion of tall trees and underwood. On reaching the bank of the stream, 
a tree that had been felled afforded me a seat, upon which I sat down, 
and began to turn over in my mind what course of conduct I should 
now pursue. 

'''Lost!' I said to myself, 'I have lost my wonted peace and all 
relish for my accustomed amusements — alas! how true! — my foolish 
fancies will render me a burden to myself and a reproach to my con- 
nexions !— Could I but be satisfied that they were only fbolish fancies, 
how blessed would I be ! But ah ! I fear they are dreadful realities; 
and yet, how comes it that thousands hear the same things that I 
have heard without alarm ? It cannot fare worse with me in the end 
than with them. How enviable is their peace !' I paused, and passed 
my hand across my forehead: an icy damp stood upon it, and a burn- 
ing fever raged in my veins. 

'< As I attempted to soothe my anguish, I recollected that I had 
been furnished with a map of the country through which it was ne- 
cessary to pass to the Fortress of Grace. More through curiositv 
than fx)r instruction 1 took it out, and spreading it upon a smootn 
grassy bank, I began to examine the way-marks by which the path to 
Grace was to be distinguished. I observed a great many roads braDcb- 
ing out from the same point, but diverging greatly as they lengthen- 
ed. One, however, struck me as leading immediately, by a short and 
direct course, to a magnificent structure which was marked in tbe 
map as the Fortress of Grace. This I took to be the way which £^- 
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|i*Ticaoil luid spoken t# nie of. But thoi^ it acemed ihort and dinel^' 
j«t it WB8 nanrmr, and in manjr respects UBinvitiiig. To follow it I 
must leaTv for erer nnf ftlher's Castle, and the mudi ioFe4 friends 
ef my earliest years. I nttst put off my gi^ dotfaing, and appear in, 
tii0 attire of a traveller; I must walk often without company, r * at« 
tnoli myself to a set of people whom I have always been taught to 
despise ; and along with them I must submit to hardships and priva^ 
tMoe to which I hare never been accustomed. * 

** These obstacles appearing insurmountabley I folded up the map 
aud moved slowly homewaids, full of indecision and perplexity. On 
reaching die Castle of Sin, I retired to my chamber, where a smart 
lever confined me for several weeks to my bed. In this illness I pass. 
ed many a restless night, and was frequently in a state of delirium. 
At such seasons^^as I was afterwards told— -I would cry out — that 
the Castle of Sin was on fire — that the flames surrounded my bed— « 
and that I already felt their consuming heat.*" 

We dose with a second qiecimen. Our hero, if we may use the 
term, has been thrown over the frightful precipice of Infidelity, into 
the deep and ^omy dingle ef Worldly I>isappointmeiil» At this 
juncture the narrative continues ;— 

"The transition from pleasure to pain was so sudden, that for 
some time I could scarcely conceive what had beftdleu me. As I, how- 
ever, began to reeover my senses, and to look around, I found l^at to 
whatever quarter I turned, the prospect was dismal. On my rights 
lay the bleak Wilderness of Uncertainty, on my left^ roiled the stormy 
Ocean of Adversity, behind me, ffowned the Precipice of Infidelity, 
and before me was stretched the Forest of Apprehension^ from which 
issued, at intervals, the mingled roar of wild beasts, the shriek of 
terror, and the wail of the dying. Confused and pensive I continued 
to ffaze; the sun went down upon me, the sky gathered blackness, 
ana the whole aspect of nature portended a storm. At a short dis« 
tance from the place where I stood, grew a stately oak. Thither I 
was directing my steps, in the hope of obtaining shielter from the inu 
pending blast, when a thunderbolt uprooted the stately tree and de-. 
faced its beauty. 

^' How descriptive of myself!' I exclaimed. ' A &w moments ago 
I was secure in worldly felidty ; my expectations were lofty as this 
taee, and fair as its verdant boughs ; but alas ! where now is the place 
of my rest? where are the hopes that so Jately sustained me?' 

*' * Gone — ^for ever gone,' rejdied a voice behind me. I turned to 
see the speaker, when a figure of the most terrific appearance stood 
before me. He was clothed with vengeance ; his shoes were iron and 
brass ; he held in his hand a drawn sword, and upon his forehead was 
a name written. Conscience* I fled from his presence, but he followed 
me and seized me. I cried for mercy ; but he told me that he had no 
mercy for him who persisted in slighting the offers of mercy, and de- 
spising the waniings of love. I strove to escape from his grasp ; but, 
in spite of my struggles, he dragged me into the depths of the Forest, 
where, covered with wounds and spent with labour and pain, I was 
left for dead amidst darkness and solitude. 

'' My situation was now truly distressing. No star was risible 'vk the 
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hearens to guide me ; the moon walked in darloiess ; the vinds holti 
ed in the forest, and the torrents tumbled from the mountsuns* lE^ 
all this was but the smallest part of my misery. I bad spumed Ak 
offer of mercy, and had, by cnminal pursuits, brought upon myself a 
punishment greater than I was able to bear. ^The aorrows^of de^l 
compassed me, and the pains of hell gat hold upon me : I found trii^ 
ble and sorrow,' Psal. cxvi. 3. 

'' * Oh fixperience ! Experienoe !' I exclaimed in an agony of <||» 
tress, ' what would t at this moment give for one look of thy pitylm 
eye ! one word of consolation from thy compassionate lips ! and hiw 
would I prize the' offer of pardon and reconciliation which I once mait 
]y rejected ! But ah ! it is now too late. I hated thy instruction; I 
aespised thy reprOof ; I would none of thy counsel, and I fled fnoM 
thy presence.' Here, methought, footsteps approached. I startii 
It was the shaking of the leaves, and the pattering of the rain u^ 
the branches. 

** At length, worn out by watching, pain and fatigue, I sunk d<m 
into a sort of broken slumoer, in whicn I heard a voice speaking (o 
me thus-.-' What meanest thou, O sleeper? arise, call upon thy Goi' 
I awoke and looked around. No one was near me; but the tern put 
had subsided, and the moon, clear and bright, had risen above the tr^es. 

^' Arise, and call upon thy God,' I repeated to myself: 'Can it 
l|e that thelKing of kings will hear the cry of such an offender ai I 
am ? O God of grace, if in this fearful solitude there is yet mercy fir 
thy rebellious creature, deign to bestow it.' " 
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BIRTHS. 

At Dalkeith Palace, on the 5th ult, the Duchess of Buccleuch, rf 
a son. 

At Greenlaw, on the lOtb ult, Mrs. Robert Hume, of a son. 

Here, on the 18th ult, the wife of the Rev* R. Hall, of a son. 

At Etal, on the 26th ult, Mrs. Batters, of a son. 

On the 39th ult, at Byker, the lady of Robert Johnson, Esq., rfa 
daughter. 

On the 10th inst, at Comhill House, the lady of H. J. W. ColIi|«- 
wood, Esq. of Lilbum Tower, of a daughter. 

MARRIAGES. 

At Edinburgh, on the 10th ult, Mr. J. P. Cumine, farmer at AL 
dinston, Berwickshire, to Jane Cross, daughter of William IrviM^ 
Esq., Brechin. 

On the 15th nlt,^ at St Mary's Church, Bury St Edmund^ Sot- 
folk, Mr. John Denovan, formerly of this town, to Mary Anne, Nitoly 
daughter of the late Mr. Stocker, Cambridge. 

On the 27th ult, by the Rev. James Donne, at St. PauFs, Bedford, 
Mr. A. Douglas, bookseller, London, to Louisa Christiana, youngtit 
daughter of Capt W. Williams Foote, R. N., Bedford. 

On the 4th inst, by speoial license, at the private chapel in Ditto 
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ark^ Lord Dunglass^ son of ibe Sari olUom^, to Ltu^ jElisabeth^ 
lest daughter of Lord Montagu. 

^ DEATHS. 

At Nassau^ New Pro?ideDoe, on the 16th October^ Mrs. Elliott, 
wfdow of Robert Wear Elliott^ Esq. late of the same Island. 

At Leith^ on the 1st ult** Mrs. Catherine Hildreth^ (fonperlv of 
Berwick) aged 77« relict of Captain William Nesbitt, who, it will be 
uppollected^ when commander of the smack Queen Charlotte of this 

Kt, . so gallantly bfeat off a large French prirateer—rAlso, on tbe 
h ult, John Selby Nesbitt, their youngest son, aged 37* His ur. 
hlbity of miners, Kindness of heart, and disinterested beneficence 
iwldered him an object of esteem wherever he was known. 

'At Greenlaw, on the 4th ult, the Rev. Johq Inglis, Pastor of the 
orl^nal congregation of Burghers, aged 58 years. 

At Alnwick, on the 13th ult.. Miss Richardson, daughter of the 
lale Dr. Richardson, 9ged 79; ^^^ Mr. Thomas Moffitt, late of the 
Cbaledge Park, aced 82. 

Here, on the l8th ult, Elizabeth, wife of Mr. John M' Lemen, 
hirdware merchant, aged 57« 

Dn the 19th ult, John Cliiiterbuck, Esq., of Warkworth, aged 89 
—--during many -years an active magistrate for North umberUnd. 

•At 11, St Bernard's Crescent, Edinburgh, on the 19th ult, Mrs. 
Bm&n Campbell, wife of Lieut.-Colonel Robert Ci^npbell. 

At East Ord, on the 20th ult,. deservedly regrette4 by nil who 
kaew her, Matilda Scott, who for upwar^^ of (wenty years was 
hiusekeeper to Mr. Alexander Laing, aged 39. 

At Alnwick, on the 22d ult, aged 66, Ann, wife of Mr. Thos. Gnu 
hmn, oom*chandler. 

At Barrow Bank, Wooler, greatly esteemed and lamented, on the 
S4th ult, Elisabeth, daughter of the late Mr. Richard Jobson of 
THrvelaws. 

At Whitsome, on the 26th ult, John Kinleysides, carrier betweea 
Berwick and the former place, aged 83^. 

At Eyemouth, on the 30th ult, nfter a lingering illness, Mrs. 
RAina Murray, in the 77th year of her age. 

Oo the 1st inst, at Ravenswortb Castle, aged 18, the Hon. Charles 
Lildell. 

At Ross, on the 2d inst, Mr. John Scott, fiirmer, aged 60. 

On the 6th inst, at Brompton, Agnes, daughter of the late John 
Jetdan, Bailie of Kelso. 

At North Sunderland, of cholera, on the 8th inst, the Rev. George 
Diekson, minister of the United Associate congregation in that place. 

On the 8th inst, Henrietta Viscountess Duncan, in her 84th year, 
daughter of the Jjord President Dundas, and widow of Lord Viscount 
Dttncan, who gain^ the glorious victory off Camperdown on the 11th 
October, 1797. 

At Whitsome, on the 11th inst, Mr. Andrew Armstrong, aged 88. 

At Dover, on the 12th inst, aged 70, Capt John Hauey, R. N. 
th« last surviring companion of the circumnavigator Cook. 

At Montrose, on the IStfa inst, Mr. Philip Redpath, formerly of 
AU town, aged 62. 
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At A^mafidd, iiear.ColdiB^li«Bi> on the I0th inst^ Wm. Hall^ Eif^ 
figed54 

At London, on the 18th inst^ suddenly,. Mr. J. S* Grimaldi, fte 
8on of, and himself, a celebrated clown. 

At Whitsome, on the 20th inst, George Bdl, i^;ed 44, who has kft 
a widow and 9 children. 

Latdv at New York, aged 96, Mr. GarroD, the last of the nemlNn 
of the CJongress who signed the declaration of American independent 

At Boston, United States, of cholera, Dr. Spurzheim, cenjoidNjr 
with Dr. GaU^ the ^sooverer Bsai the apostle of the science of Gnu 
Ajology. 

Here, on the 34th inst, Mr. John Mesnard, teacher of Ifrngnaat 
aged 52. The deceased Was much esteemed, and hb loss is dedjfpf 
£plored by niBnerous acquaintances and frieiuls. 






ESBATA. 

No. IL p. 06, last line, /or ''after," maf often." 

p. 69, 1. 13, fiMT '< speH-bound at," read "^ mAJtMXti. At' 
Na XIII. p. tM, I 96, for «for," read ^farr 
No. XIV. p. 291, 1. 28, far « us," read "as." 
■ f p. 307, last line, >^ «' was," read ''were.** 
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